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At the present moment public interest in the programme of ship- 
building for the Royal Navy is greater than it has been since the 
Naval Defence Act of 1889 was introduced. Many circumstances 
have contributed to this re-awakening. Determined efforts are being 
made by Germany to produce a formidable war-fleet; the Law of 
1900 has been amended and supplemented by successive flaws, 
culminating in the great programme approved by the Reichstag at 
the commencement of the present year. Concurrently with this 
abnormal activity in Germany there has occurred a considerable 
diminution in the British Vote for new construction, and a reduc- 
tion in the number of warships laid down. Every student of naval 
affairs is familiar with the reasons given by the Government for 
this temporary slackening in our rate of shipbuilding. They are two- 
fold : first, it is claimed and universally admitted that, ‘at present, 
British naval supremacy is well assured, and that the margin of our 
naval power is ample; second, that it has been intended to give 
practical proof of the desire of the British Government and people 
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to encourage a limitation of expenditure on armaments, so far as 
can be done without prejudice to that ‘indisputable superiority on 
the sea,’ which is of vital necessity to the existence and well-being 
of the Empire. The Hague Conference having demonstrated the 
hoplessness of reaching an agreement in regard to such a limitation, 
and in view of the determined action of Germany and its effects 
upon the shipbuilding programmes of other countries, the question 
now naturally arises whether or not the time has arrived for taking 
corresponding action here, and embarking without delay on a large 
and necessarily costly programme of new construction. In some 
quarters it has been asserted that the delay has already been too 
long continued, that risks have been incurred which can be remedied 
only by urgent and special measures, and that if this is not done at 
once our naval supremacy will disappear three or four years hence. 
In support of this view it is pointed out that since March 1907 
Germany has laid down seven battleships and three armoured cruisers 
of the largest size and most powerful types, whereas our shipbuilding 
programmes for the last two financial years have included only four 
battleships and one cruiser of comparable types. Moreover, the 
German programme, as recently amended, provides for laying 
down in each of the three years 1909-11 three battleships and 
one armoured cruiser, and for meeting the large further increase 
in expenditure consequent thereon. In 1904-5 the German Vote 
for new construction and armaments was (in round figures) 4,645,000/. ; 
in the current financial year it is 8,366,400/.; and for 1909-10 is 
to be 10,988,000/. On the other hand, the British Vote for new con- 
struction and armaments, which exceeded 13,500,000/. in 1904-5, 
has gradually fallen to 8,660,000/. this financial year, and is lower 
than it has been during the present century. The average British 
Vote for ten years has been about 10,600,000/. 

These and other figures have been freely used for the purpose of 
awakening public sentiment and securing prompt action in laying 
down a considerable number of new ships. The balance of opinion 
on the subject, so far as can be judged from a persual of many articles 
and speeches, is that at least six and possibly seven battleships, 
exceeding in dimensions and fighting powers any existing vessels, 
ought to be laid down at an early date, and pressed forward rapidly 
to completion in order to make our naval position secure in 1912. 
The total outlay involved in this programme would be from twelve 
to fourteen millions sterling, and it is urged that it should be finished 
within two and a half years. There are large outstanding liabilities 
on vessels of various classes now in process of construction, and the 
proposed additional programme would necessitate, therefore, a great 
increase in the Vote for shipbuilding and armaments in 1909-10 
and the following financial year. In addition, there are considerable 
increases in naval expenditure—more or less automatic in character, 
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and therefore unavoidable—which must be provided for next year, 
as was explained in detail by the writer in the April number of this 
Review. In these circumstances it is of extreme importance to 
examine closely the reasons which have been advanced in support 
of this new shipbuilding programme. Everyone will agree that if 
the additions to our fleet are really. necessary they must be provided 
at all costs. The incident will be regrettable, but if the need 
exists it must be met, and no good purpose can be served by 
spending time and thought in ascertaining who may have been re- 
‘sponsible for the unsatisfactory conditions which make this ‘ spurt ’ 
in shipbuilding imperatively necessary. On the other hand, unless 
there is an absolute necessity for an immediate increase in our 
naval force, it is preferable not to commence so many ships simul- 
taneously, and to concentrate such great expenditure within a very 
limited period. From the national point of view it is desirable 
to approximate more closely to a uniform rate of expenditure ; 
from the industrial point of view it is preferable to maintain a 
fairly constant and regular flow of orders for warships and their 
armaments. 

In passing, allusion may be made to an argument that has been 
put forward lately in favour of large immediate orders for warships, 
on the ground that this action would relieve, to some extent, the 
prevailing depression and unemployment in the shipbuilding, en- 
gineering, and steel-making industries of Great Britain; while it 
would enable contracts to be placed at low prices.. This statement 
is unquestionably true, but it might be applied equally well to many 
other classes of Government orders. While sympathising heartily 
with industries which would be benefited by an immediate commence- 
ment of a considerable number of warships, the writer is of opinion 
that their claims to consideration are not special or pre-eminent as 
compared with other industries. The subject should be dealt with 
as a whole if dealt with at all; and there must be consideration and 
decision of the nature and extent of the aid which the Government 
should or ought to give towards the employment of labour in periods 
of industrial depression. 

The fundamental question to be examined in connexion with 
British programmes for warship-building, including that for 1909-10, 
is, What is necessary for the defence of the Empire and the main- 
tenance of our naval supremacy? The responsibility for dealing 
with this matter rests upon the Government, acting under the advice 
of the Admiralty, and in many technical matters under the special 
guidance of naval members of the Board. The writer has no intention 
to join the ranks of the ‘ naval experts’ who have been freely ten- 
dering advice in regard to the number and types of new ships which 
ought to be laid down without delay. His long experience of official 
life and responsibility convinces him that any such action on his 
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part would be undesirable and unnecessary. On the other hand, 
he is of opinion that the case presented to the public recently by 
advocates of a great shipbuilding programme has been exaggerated, 
and that the comparisons of British and foreign fleets which have 
been made have been in some respects misleading. It is proposed, 
therefore, in this article to draw attention to certain facts that appear 
to have been either misunderstood or overlooked, although their 
due and fair consideration is essential to a correct appreciation of 
the existing naval situation. 

On the 12th of November, the Prime Minister—in answer to a ques- 
tion of Mr. Lee (formerly Civil Lord of the Admiralty)—stated in the 
House of Commons that the Government ‘ accepted the two-Power 
standard of naval strength, as meaning a preponderance of ten per 
cent. over the combined strengths in capital ships of the two next 
strongest Powers.’ Mr. Asquith then confirmed the adherence of 
the present Government to a formula which has been adopted by 
successive Governments during the last twenty years. Lord Tweed- 
mouth had made a similar announcement during the naval debate in 
the House of Lords on the 18th of March, and other members of the 
Government on different occasions have said the same thing. Apart 
from these public declarations of policy, it is obvious that the respon- 
sibility for fixing the proper standard for the naval and miiitary forces 
of the Empire must always rest upon the Government of the day. In 
some quarters, however, there has been a confusion of ideas on this 
matter, and it has been assumed that responsibility for fixing this 
standard, although nominally resting on the Government, is really 
borne by the Board. of Admiraity. The true function of that Board 
is to advise the Government in regard to the numbers and types 
of ships which are required to be added to the existing fleet from 
time to time, in order that the standard laid down by the Govern- 
ment may be secured. The members of the Board are responsible 
for the arrangement and execution of shipbuilding programmes, as 
well as for the training of the personnel, the organisation and disci- 
pline of the Royal Navy, the maintenance of the fleet in an efficient 
condition, and all other matters which affect its readiness and fitness 
for war. These duties are sufficiently varied and onerous to tax 
severely the ability and energy of the members of any Board of 
Admiralty, and especially of the naval members. The professional 
and technical business of the Admiralty is distributed amongst the 
members by the First Lord, and may be varied at his discretion. 
Of course the limitation of official responsibility does not preclude 
individual members of the Board of Admiralty from forming and 
expressing opinions as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of the 
standard of naval force laid down by the Government under which 
they are serving. When that standard has been publicly declared, 
as is the case at present, there is also no bar to the free expression 
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of opinion as to its sufficiency by any naval officer or British citizen. 
In fact, instances are not lacking in which the condemnation of an 
officially accepted standard by educated public opinion has led to 
its modification. The two-Power standard, however, runs no risk 
of revision at present. 

It is interesting to note that this standard was proposed by a 
Committee of three distinguished admirals appointed in 1888 to 
consider and report on’ the naval manceuvres of that year. The 
members of the Committee were Sir William Dowell, Sir Vesey Hamil- 
ton, and Sir Frederick Richards (now Admiral of the Fleet). Their 
report was remarkable in many respects, and it bore fruit subse- 
quently in the well-considered and far-reaching policy which was 
carried into practical effect during the long and distinguished service 
of Sir Frederick Richards as First Naval Lord. In these days of short- 
lived memories it may be permitted to quote the following passage : 


If England could ‘ consistently with national honour’ control the question 
of peace or war there would be no need for haste in bringing up her naval force 
to the standard required for insuring, under Providence, a successful issue to a 
struggle for the freedom of the seas ; but, as there seems nothing to support the 
belief that she would have any option in the matter, when it suited another great 
Power to challenge her maritime position, we are decidedly of opinion that no 
time should be lost in placing her Navy beyond comparison with that of any two 
Powers. Without particularising her possible antagonist, there can be no doubt 
but that, were England involved in a maritime war, and she were to resume her 
natural rights as a belligerent—which appear to have been voluntarily laid 
aside by the Declaration of Paris in 1856—complications with neutral States 
would inevitably ensue, and her whole commercial position and the immense 
carrying trade by which it is sustained would be jeopardised at the outset, were 
war to be forced upon her at a time when her Navy was weak. Noothernation 
has any such interest in the maintenance of an undoubted superiority at sea as 
has England, whose seaboard is her frontier. 

England ranks among the great Powers of the world by virtue of the naval 
position she has acquired in the past, and which has never been seriously challenged 
since the close of the last great war. The defeat of her Navy means to her the 
loss of India and her Colonies, and of her place among the nations. Without 
any desire to question the sums annually granted by Parliament for the main- 
tenance of the services, we cannot but note the disproportion in the appropria- 
tion when the magnitude of the issues involved is taken into consideration. 
It would, in our opinion, be far more in consonance with the requirements 
of the nation by the provision of an adequate fleet to render invasion an im- 
possibility, than to enter into costly arrangements to meet an enemy on our 
shores (instead of destroying his ‘ Armadas’ off our shores); for, under the 
conditions in which it would be possible for a great Power to successfully invade 
England, nothing could avail her ; as, the command of the sea once being lost, 
it would not require the landing of a single man upon her shores to bring her 
to an ignominious capitulation, for by her Navy she must stand or fall. 


In 1888, and for many years after, the two-Power standard possessed 
a very real meaning and remained unquestioned. France and Russia 
owned the two most powerful war-fleets, were in practical alliance, 
and adjusted their shipbuilding programmes in such a fashion as to 
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match or attempt to match the British. At present the foreign 
relations of this country are radically changed, and so is the naval 
situation. Under the pressure of financial necessities and the para- 
mount claims of the land forces, France has dropped from the second 
place in the war-fleets of the world. The Russian Navy has been 
for a time practically effaced by the disasters of the war in the Far 
East. The United States of America, spurred on by experience gained 
during the war with Spain and by action taken elsewhere, has created 
a powerful fleet and can now fairly claim the position long occupied 
by France, being second only to Great Britain. Germany aspires 
to an equally proud position, and is carrying out a huge programme 
of shipbuilding as we!l as making a corresponding increase in personnel, 
and completing great works on land—on the North Sea Canal and at 
naval ports—to provide for the accommodation, maintenance and 
effective use of ber fleet. In these circumstances a new interpretation 
of the two-Power standard has become necessary. There remain, 
however, differences of opinion in regard to the proper interpretation 
to be given to the formula. Since Mr. Asquith made the state- 
ment unreservedly accepting the two-Power standard, the sugges- 
tion has been made that it should be restricted to European 
Navies in its practical application; and that, even by implica- 
tion, it should not be assumed that the war-fleets of the English- 
speaking peoples on both sides of the Atlantic will ever be arrayed 
against one another. Such an event appears incredible and ought 
never to occur. Neither is it probable that France and Germany 
will be found united against Great Britain in naval warfare. Yet 
history and experience teach us that events and alliances which 
appeared to be impossible have come to pass ; and in framing British 
naval programmes it is well to err on the side of excess in strength. 
A British Navy of supreme power is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
guarantees of the peace of the world, and the adoption of the two- 
Power standard in its broadest sense ought not to give offence in any 
quarter, because no other country depends for its existence upon a 
command of the sea. In reply to questions asked on November 23, 
Mr. Asquith stated in the House of Commons, that ‘ under existing 
conditions, and under all foreseeable circumstances ’ the phrase ‘ two 
next strongest Powers ’ must be taken to mean ‘ the two next strongest 
Powers, whatever they may be, and wherever they may be situated.’ 
Thus interpreted he regarded ‘ the two-Power standard as a workable 
formula,’ by which our superiority at sea can be secured. 

Having accepted the two-Power standard as a rough-and-ready 
working rule, its practical application involves decisions on many 
important points. Is ‘the preponderance of ten per cent. in capital 
ships ’ to be determined simply by numerical comparisons, or by the 
consideration of the aggregate offensive and defensive powers of ships 
ranking as ‘ capital’? How are the qualities constituting a ‘ capital ’ 
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ship to be defined? How are the aggregate fighting powers of two 
differently constituted fleets to be measured for individual vessels or 
totalled for the fleets ? What allowances are to be made for differences 
always existing between the total numbers of ships appearing on the 
Effective List of a Navy, and the numbers actually in efficient condition 
and ready for service at any moment? Besides these there are many 
other questions that must be asked and finally answered by the 
responsible authority—and for the Royal Navy that authority un- 
doubtedly must be the Board of Admiralty. 

In dealing with this vital matter certain fundamental considera- 
tions have to be regarded. The available strength of a Navy in any 
and every class of ship at a given moment depends on the numbers 
which are complete, thoroughly efficient and ready for service. Ships 
which are building, however far advanced, must not be taken into 
account ; nor must ships which are dismantled and undergoing large 
repairs ; or ships which have become inefficient in propelling apparatus, 
armaments and all other features contributing to fighting efficiency. 
The presence of ‘lame ducks’ in a fleet means loss of combatant 
power and strategical capability in the fleet as a whole. Each naval 
department knows, or should know, what weaknesses of this nature 
exist in the fleet of which it has charge; but it cannot be so well 
informed about the actual condition of foreign Navies. There is no 
excuse for a policy which temporarily neglects or postpones adequate 
financial provision for the upkeep and repairs of all completed ships 
which are still continued on the Effective List of a fleet. There are 
temptations no doubt to do this, in order to reduce expenditure or to 
devote money to other objects, such as new construction. The writer 
has repeatedly dealt with this matter in this Review and elsewhere, 
and would again assert his conviction that failure to provide liberally 
for the maintenance and repairs of the ships on the Effective List of 
the Royal Navy is inexcusable and dangerous. ‘ Paper’ ships are of 
no service in the day of battle. 

In making comparisons between the strengths of fleets it is also 
unwise to concentrate attention on vessels of the latest types in whose 
design it has been possible to take advantage of the most recent 
inventions and improvements ; and to treat vessels of earlier date as of 
little worth, or as negligible quantities. Ever since steam-propulsion 
began to supersede sail-power, iron and steel to take the place of 
wood, modern rifled guns to be employed instead of cast-iron smooth- 
bore guns, and armour to be used for defence, it has been true that the 
rapid introduction of new types of warships has involved relative 
depreciation in the fighting powers of their predecessors. This law 
is of universal application. The terms ‘ obsolescent’ and ‘ obsolete,’ 
as applied to warships of no great age, have been in use for half a 
century ; but their employment has been more frequent and general 
since the ‘ Dreadnought era’ began four years ago. Consequently 
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there has been created a popular impression that something new and 
unprecedented happened when the Dreadnought type was introduced. 
In the June number of this Review the writer showed that history is 
simply repeating itself in the Dreadnought of 1905. The Dreadnought 
of 1873 in her day embodied similar fundamental ideas and was no 
less remarkable. Reference to that article will show moreover that 
there is not universal acceptance of the view, put forward again and 
again during the last four years, that the present Dreadnought type is 
immensely superior in fighting efficiency to all its predecessors. If what 
has been claimed for that type were admitted, it would, however, 
still remain true that the existing naval supremacy of Great Britain 
does not depend entirely, or even chiefly, upon the possession of a 
certain number of ships of great size and high speed each armed with 
many 12-inch guns of long range and great power. The war-fleet of 
Britain or of any other country must be considered as a whole. Com- 
mand of the sea depends upon our possession of a sufficient aggregate 
power in all types of capital ships still remaining on the Effective 
List. In addition to these capital ships the Royal Navy must possess 
other and less powerful vessels in sufficient numbers and of suitable 
types to perform efficiently numerous and important duties—as auxi- 
liaries to fleets, and for the protection of British interests throughout 
the world. Unless all these requirements are fulfilled the needs of the 
Empire cannot be met, even if we were possessed of surpassing force 
in Dreadnoughts or any other type of capital ship. 

The foregoing statements are truisms, no doubt; but in some 
circumstances it is desirable to restate and enforce truisms. The 
extremely narrow view which has been taken in recent discussions 
of the coming programme of shipbuilding justifies what has been said ; 
because it has been tacitly assumed that the maintenance of British 
naval supremacy depended wholly or chiefly on our possession of a 
superiority in numbers of ships of the Dreadnought type. It is this 
view of the matter which has led to the suggestion that six or seven 
improved Dreadnoughts should be laid down immediately in order 
that they may be ready for service in 1911. It cannot be supposed 
that such a restricted view of the subject has received or will receive 
official sanction. It may be anticipated that in framing their pro- 
gramme the Admiralty will neither ignore nor unduly depreciate 
the value attaching to earlier types of capital ships ; seeing that these 
ships constitute the main strength of the existing British fleet. Vessels 
' of comparable types occupy an equally important position in foreign 
Navies at the present time, and our business is to deal first with 
existing forces, immediately available for employment in hostilities 
if war broke out; although attention must also be given to ships 
building and their possible dates of completion. 

Not one foreign vessel of the Dreadnought type, or designed as a 
rival to that type, is completed, nor is one likely to be ready for service 
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until next year has well advanced. On the other hand, the Royal 
Navy at the close of this year, besides the Dreadnought herself, will 
have available three Jnvincibles—all with single-calibre big-gun arma- 
ments---in addition to the Lord Nelson and Agamemnon, which in 
offensive and defensive powers compare favourably with the Dread- 
nought and closely resemble in armament the most recent types of 
French battleships now building: Furthermore we have three other 
battleships of the T'éméraire type, which were described by Lord 
Tweedmouth as ‘ infinitely better than the Dreadnought,’ now rapidly 
approaching completion. The two German battleships and the large 
cruiser Blucher first laid down as replies to the Dreadnoughts and 
Invincibles will not be completed until the latter part of 1909 ; two 
more and a large armoured cruiser are intended to be finished in 1910, 
before which date the Royal Navy will have been reinforced by three 
St. Vincents, which Lord Tweedmouth described as ‘ a great advance ’ 
on the Téméraires. In the United States the Michigan and South 
Carolina are to be completed by contractors at the end of 1909, and 
the North Dakota and Delaware in the summer of 1910. Consequently 
in 1910 the Royal Navy will possess twelve battleships and cruisers 
of the latest types, as against six comparable ships possessed by 
Germany and four belonging to the United States. France will not 
finish any of the six first-class battleships now building until 1911 ; 
in the course of that year it is proposed to complete four, and the other 
two are to be completed in the following year. So far as these types 
are concerned, therefore, the Royal Navy during the next two years 
will retain a considerable superiority in numbers over the three most 
powerful fleets combined, even if their programmes of construction are 
completely realised and no delays occur from non-preventible causes. 
At the present time, moreover, quite apart from this superiority in most 
recent types of capital ships, the British Navy is capable of meeting 
any possible combination of the two strongest war-fleets of other 
Powers. Before substantiating this statement it may be noted that 
if the popular view were correct—viz. that the introduction of the 
Dreadnought type in 1905 greatly depreciated the value of all preceding 
vessels—the Admiralty of that day must have committed an act of 
folly without precedent in the history of the Royal Navy. This 
conclusion rests upon the unquestioned fact that before the Dread- 
nought was laid down in 1905 our naval supremacy was greater than 
it had been at any time since armour and modern armaments were 
introduced, largely in consequence of the virtual destruction of the 
Russian fleet. It surely could not have been deliberately intended 
to weaken that supremacy—consisting as it did of types then generally 
accepted and imitated elsewhere—by entering upon a policy which 
necessarily involved a serious depreciation in value of existing warships. 
If this was not intended then it follows that the Admiralty did not 
and{does not endorse the opinions freely expressed at the time of the 
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Dreadnought’s commencement or believe that her advent involved 
a complete revolution in naval construction. Mr. McKenna, at all 
events, made it abundantly clear that he did not endorse that view 
in one of the first speeches delivered by him in the House of Commons 
after he became First Lord. He then said, and most people will agree 
with the statement, that 


down to the last three years the battleship superiority of this country over 
Germany was very considerable. It was generally assumed that the introduction 
of the Dreadnought had altered the whole relations between the two countries. 
Valuable as most people now agreed the Dreadnought was, as a new type of ship, 
no one would assert that the existence of the Dreadnought nullified the existence 
of the previous kinds of ships. Those must be taken into account in striking a 
balance between the two Powers. 


It may be of assistance to readers desirous of mastering the facts 
if an attempt is made in popular language to describe the existing 
naval situation, and to illustrate the standing of the Royal Navy 
relatively to the hypothetical combination of any two of the three 
most powerful foreign fleets. The public mind has been much dis- 
turbed by statements of an alarmist character, in which great promi- 
nence has been given to future possibilities, while little has been 
said about existing conditions. A few preliminary explanations must 
be given, in order that the method of tabulation and comparison 
adopted may be clearly understood. 

The distinction between ‘battleships’ and ‘armoured cruisers ’ 
has been diminishing in recent years. In the battle of Tsushima 
Togo associated the two classes and treated his armoured cruisers 
as ‘ capital ships ’ forming part of his line of battle. It may be taken 
for granted that this example will be followed in future naval actions. 
Differences in manceuvring power, even if they exist between the 
units in a fleet, obviously become of comparatively small importance 
when actions are fought at very long ranges; the power of ‘ quick 
turning’ in small spaces by individual ships in these circumstances 
is not of the same value as it was formerly. In all large Navies, 
however, some vessels classed as armoured cruisers are very mode- 
rately armed and protected; so that they could not be treated 
as ‘capital ships’ or included in the line of battle. In dealing 
with the following tables this difference will be allowed for roughly, 
although the writer recognises that the matter is one on which there 
is room for difference of opinion and that his classification may be 
criticised. It has, however, been fairly applied to each fleet. 

As to the ‘life’ on the Effective List which may reasonably be 
assigned to battleships and armoured cruisers, it may be said that 
the latest German law takes twenty years. The ‘Cawdor’ Return 
takes twenty-five years for battleships and twenty years for armoured 
cruisers, which was the German practice until the present year. In 
the following tables twenty years from the date of launch has been 
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taken for both classes. This bears more hardly on the British list 
than on the others. For instance, the battleships Nile and Trafalgar 
of the Royal Navy are shut out, whereas vessels such as the German 
Brandenburgs or the United States Oregons are retained, although they 
are greatly inferior to the two British ships in offensive and defensive 
power. 

Displacement tonnages are given on the tables, and deserve con- 
sideration in making comparisons, especially between warships of 
which the designs have been prepared at or about the same date. 
No claim can reasonably be made for the possession by British naval 
architects of skill superior to that of foreign competitors, Inventions 
and improvements made in one country soon become known else- 
where, and are made use of or rivalled. Hence it may be assumed 
that the designs for warships prepared at or about the same date in 
different countries will be carried out under practically equal conditions. 
The displacement tonnage, or total weight, of a warship is the capital 
with which the designer works. He may and does distribute the total 
displacement differently according to the views of the naval authority 
whom. he serves, and to some extent according to his own ideas, 
For different classes of ships the distribution is necessarily different. 
In a battleship the percentages of displacement assigned to armour- 
protection and armament are generally greater than the corresponding 
percentages in an armoured cruiser; while the percentages assigned 
to propelling machinery and fuel-supply in the cruiser, with higher 
speed and greater engine-power, would usually be larger than that 
for the battleship. As improvements are made in armour and its 
powers of resistance in proportion to thickness are increased, the 
weight of protective material per unit of armoured area may be 
and has been considerably diminished in association with a certain 
power of resistance to perforation. Consequently a mere comparison 
of tabulated thicknesses of armour carried by two ships of different 
dates of construction, protected by different qualities of armour, 
would be fallacious. Furthermore, unless regard is paid to the area 
protected by armour as well as the thicknesses of plating in two ships 
of the same date of design and with armour of the same quality, wrong 
conclusions may be reached as to comparative defensive powers. 
Similarly in regard to armaments careful note must be taken of the 
date of construction of guns, since weapons of later design are greatly 
superior to earlier guns of the same calibre in range, power and accuracy. 
Great improvements have been made also in regard to the propelling 
apparatus of warships, enabling large economies to be effected in the 
proportion of weight of machinery to power developed or in the 
expenditure of fuel to generate a certain power; and in this way it 
has been made possible to attain higher speeds and greater capacity 
for steaming over long distances. These are only samples of the 
difficulties arising and requiring to be dealt with when comparisons of 
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fighting efficiency are attempted between individual ships; and the 
problem becomes still more complex when squadrons or fleets are 
compared. Some writers on the subject, it is true, have treated these 
difficulties in a light-hearted fashion, and produced formule or modes 
of comparison which are quite satisfactory to themselves, on which 
they base professedly accurate and authoritative estimates (or typical 
*‘ numbers ’) indicating relative fighting value. No one really familiar 
with the subject accepts these estimates ; it is therefore unnecessary 
to say more about them. All that need be added is that in any 
examination made of the tables the fact should be recognised that 
the larger displacement of one ship of given date, when compared with 
another ship of about the same date, ought to, and as a rule does, 
indicate the possession of one or more superior qualities, either in 
defence, armament, fuel supply, or equipment. The point is impor- 
tant, as for many years British ships have been deliberately made 
larger in displacement than their contemporaries of corresponding 
classes in foreign Navies. One cause of this was for many years the 
fixed determination to endow our ships with larger supplies of fuel, 
ammunition, stores, and equipment, so that they should be superior 
to rivals in sea-keeping capacity, and should be able to make ‘ the 
British frontier an enemy’s coast.’ No doubt in the day of battle 
offensive and defensive powers must play the greatest part ; but speed 
and coal-endurance are very important factors in naval strategy, and 
their increase necessarily involves greater size and cost. 

In Table I there are enumerated certain particulars for completed 
battleships less than twenty years old. Table II contains correspond- 
ing details for armoured cruisers. Table III gives a list of armoured 
ships still building or completing, and the dates at which it is anticipated 
they will be ready for service. Taking Tables I and II, the following 
results (in round figures) are obtained for ships completed at the end 
of 1908 : 


| Grand Totals for 
Battleships Armoured Oruisers| 4 -oured Ships | 





| Ships Tons Ships * |Ships Tons 





United States. . . «| 340,500 | 15 527,000 
a fe) wt J ee) oo 415,200 
‘Germany. . . . . | 24] 282,700; 8 361,200 
| United States and France . | 46 | 570,700 | 35 942,200 | 
| United States and Germany. | 50 | 623,200 | 23 | 265,000 888,200 
| France and Germany . . | 44 512,900 | 28 776,400 © 

Great Britain . : . - | 52 | 753,900 | 38 1,222,200 




















So far as these comparisons go, therefore, Great Britain possesses 
@ great preponderance in armoured ships, and the latest definition 
of the two-Power standard is fulfilled. It may be thought that 
the foregoing summary does not fairly represent relative naval 
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forces, since the tables include ‘ obsolescent’ battleships and cruisers” 
which are obviously unfitted for the line of battle. This criticism, 
however, must be applied all round, and less affects British ships than 
it does foreign ships. Some guidance can be found for dealing with 
this difficulty in Parliamentary Paper No. 111 of 1907, wherein the 
Admiralty put on record their view of the subject so far as battle- 
ships are concerned. In this Paper seven Royal Sovereigns, the Hood, 
Renown, and two Centurions were classed as obsolescent in the British 
list given in Table I; total, eleven ships, of 146,550 tons. In the 
German list, five Kaisers and four Brandenburgs were similarly treated ; 
total, nine ships, of 94,500 tons. In the French list, the four Amiral 
Trehouarts, of 26,300 tons, were not included in the first class. In the 
United States list the Jowa and three Oregons were treated as obso- 
lescent, and the Texas was not included in the first class ; five ships, 
of 48,550 tons. Making these deductions, the corrected totals of 
completed battleships would stand as follows : 





Average 
lacement 


| United States. . . . .- | 13,900 
France. : _ : x é 12,750 


Germany. . . . 12,550 
| United States and France 

United States and Germany . 
France and Germany i 








Great Britain. . . . . «| 14,800 


In considering this summary it is important to remark that the 
deductions made from the British list consist of vessels still fit for ser- 
vice and of much larger individual displacement, as well as greater 
fighting value, than the vessels deducted from foreign lists. 

Turning to Table II, there is no official guidance available, and 
personal opinion must be exercised in selecting armoured cruisers 
which may fairly be treated as capable of taking part in fleet actions 
in association with battleships. It is proposed to omit from the 
British list the six Devonshires and ten Monmouths, although the 
former are certainly not incapable of meeting some so-called battle- 
ships in foreign fleets on more than equal terms, having regard to 
defensive as well as offensive powers. The total deduction would 
then be sixteen ships, of 163,000 tons. Applying similar methods to 
German armoured cruisers, the Roons and three vessels of the Prinz 
class, which are not superior to the Devonshires, must be deducted : 
a total of five ships and 45,100 tons. From the French list must 
disappear all except the Léon Gambetta and Gloire classes ; or ten ships, 
of 71,500 tons. From the United States list must be struck out the 
Milwaukees, which closely resemble the Monmouths, as well as the 
Brooklyn and New York, which have only a very small amount of thin 
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side-armour ; that is to say, five ships, of 46,400 tons. Making these 
deductions, the comparative force in armoured cruisers would stand 
as follows : 


























Average Displacement) 
-—— Ships Tons of Cruiser 
in Tons 
United States . eid ey Sap te 10 140,000 14,000 
| France. or rh ee ere 10 113,400 11,300 
oe ili reali ili 8 ag 3 33,400 11,100 
| United Statesand France... 20 253,400 | | 
| United States and Germany .. 13 173,400 | 
| Franceand Germany . . .!| 13 | ~~ 146,800 











| 





| Great Britain . . . . «| 22 | 805,200 13,900 








Combining these revised lists of battleships and cruisers, the figures 
are : 








Ships Tons 
SPE SO PORTO. 432,000 
ACR Sa epee aise img 317,300 
SN cost. fk dh we 221,600 
United States and France. é . BT 749,300 
United States and Germany é . 49 653,600 
Franceand Germany . . . . 44 538,900 
Sa RS Si SR ate eee 912,500 










Limits of space prevent the comparison of other classes of completed 
British and foreign ships, nor could a similar method be followed 
in regard to cruisers not attached to fleets. The numbers and types 
of cruisers and smaller vessels required for the Royal Navy must be 
governed by the special requirements of the British Empire and not 
by an enumeration of corresponding vessels in foreign fleets. In 
other words the two-Power standard does not apply ; and the matter 
is one that can only be dealt with satisfactorily by the naval authori- 
ties. There can be no doubt, however, that the practical cessation 
of cruiser construction from 1904 to the present year and the ‘ scrap- 
ping ’ of many useful vessels of the class in the same period have very 
seriously reduced our available force, and that much requires to be 
done to make good these losses. In our torpedo flotillas also there 
is a necessity for continuous reconstruction and due regard to action 
taken abroad. Still, on the whole the Prime Minister stated the simple 
truth in a recent speech : ‘ Noone who is conversant with the facts can 
impugn the proposition . . . that the British Navy is at this moment 
fully equal to any responsibilities that could conceivably be thrown 
upon it.’ This proposition is not disputed, but it is desirable in 
existing circumstances not merely to accept the proposition, but 
to realise how great is the margin of superiority we possess in conse- 
quence of the continued and systematic efforts made during the 
past twenty years by all Governments which have held office. It is 
also worth noting at the present time that our superiority remains 
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assured, even if no account is taken of the Dreadnought and Invin- 
cibles laid down in 1905, or of the fact that early next year three 
improved Dreadnoughts (Téméraires) will be added to the available 
force. In dealing with the new shipbuilding programme these facts 
must not be overlooked, or unduly minimised. It is the strength of 
our fleet as a whole that determines our safety or danger—not our 
strength in any single type or class of ships. 

Turning to ships now building or completing, the facts, so far as 
can be ascertained at present, are summarised in Table III for both 
battleships and armoured cruisers. Taken in connexion with preceding 
statements respecting ships completed and available for service, and 
the large imargin of power in our favour shown to exist, this list of 
new construction and anticipated dates of completion must be re- 
garded as entirely satisfactory. It is true in all cases that unforeseen 
and uncontrollable circumstances may cause the entry of ships into 
service to be delayed, and the larger the programme is in relation 
to the warship-building resources of a country, the greater must be 
the risk run in that direction. In the case of Germany this risk is 
greatest, because the programme in course of execution and that 
contemplated during the next three years makes excessively large 
demands upon the industrial resources of that country. Already 
orders for large ships have been placed with firms having little or 
no experience with work of that class, no doubt because more ex- 
perienced firms have or will have their hands kept full. On the side 
of the manufacturers of armour, gun-mountings, and auxiliary 
machinery of all kinds, the pinch must be felt in Germany owing 
to abnormal demands made by the new programme. These circum- 
stances may be transitory, but they take time and great expenditure 
for rectification. Private firms are not disposed to embark on large 
and costly extensions of premises and plant unless they can 
obtain guarantees of future work which will enable them to recoup 
their outlay. In this country, thanks to the great programmes of 
naval contruction devised and executed during the last twenty years, 
with most of which the writer has been intimately concerned, this 
development of resources for building, arming, and equipping war- 
ships has been carried to a point which meets and possibly exceeds 
all probable requirements now that the demands for foreign warships 
to be built in Great Britain are less than they have been in the past. 

The subject was dealt with in detail elsewhere by the writer some 
time ago, and need not be discussed further now. It is most im- 
portant to note, however, that in many recent utterances—some of 
which have approached a condition of panic for which there was 
not a shadow of justification—it has been assumed that the period 
of construction of large battleships and armoured cruisers—fixed 
’ by the German Naval Bills at about three years, and for which the 
financial provision has been correspondingly adjusted—might be 
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considerably abridged, and probably would be. Already the German 
programme has failed to keep pace with the rate of progress assumed ; 
as was anticipated by the writer would happen when ships of novel 
design and unprecedented dimensions were undertaken. It is said 
too—perhaps on insufficient authority—that the designs of the later 
ships will differ from those’ of vessels already laid down; if this 
happens the recurrence of delays may be expected, more especially 
if the heavy armaments are altered from 11-inch to 12-inch guns. 
The German Admiralty are reported to have asked the leading private 
firms to state what periods of construction could be guaranteed for 
building and completing large armoured ships, and the answers varied 
from twenty-four to thirty months. The authority who states these 
facts suggestively adds : 

In each case the reservation was made that the promised results could only 
be realised provided ordnance was promptly delivered. . . . Krupp’s vast works 
at Essen represent the unknown quantity ; for upon this firm must fall the whole 
burden of supplying the new German leviathans with armour and artillery. 
. . . It is recognised in Germany that in case of emergency the supply of guns 
and armour might be unequal to a severe strain, and there is talk of erecting 
a national arsenal at some point adjacent to the coast." 





In the United States, thanks to private enterprise, the resources 
for warship-building, including the manufacture of armour and 
armaments, are much in excess of present requirements or of any 
prospective programme of construction; yet experience has led to 
the allowance of three years as the period of construction for the 
largest classes of warships. In France, when it was decided to lay 
down six battleships of the Danton class in one year, there was anxious 
consideration of the sufficiency of the national resources for carrying 
out this programme of work in a reasonable time. The final decision 
was to allow four years for the completion of the vessels, and it appears 
probable that they may not all be finished within the stipulated 
period. 

Financial considerations play a no less important part than in- 
dustrial capacity in warship-building programmes. Germany and 
France have worked out in detail the incidence of expenditure esti- 
mated to fall on each financial year over which their programmes 
extend, on the basis of the periods of construction assigned. If any 
attempt were made to quicken the rate of construction the annual 
expenditure would have to be correspondingly increased ; and already, 
as is well known, a considerable part of the cost of the increase 
to the German Navy is being borne by loan. Moreover, the com- 
mencement of the Dreadnought type in this country in 1905 has 
led the German authorities to increase considerably the cost of each 
unié in the new fleet. At first it was intended to have battleships and 
armoured cruisers of much less size and cost}than those now building, 
* Navy League Annual, 1908, p. 181. 
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but when the British Admiralty adopted 18,000 tons as the dis- 
placement of the Dreadnought and 17,250 tons as that of the Invin- 
cible class, the German Navy Bill was amended, and vessels of equal 
or greater individual power were provided for at greatly increased 
cost. For example, the original estimate for each armoured cruiser 
was 1,375,0001. (including armament), but the later estimate is about 
1,800,000/. Nor should it be forgotten that the most recent decision 
to supplement the Navy Bill of 1906, and to quicken construction by 
shortening the official ‘life’ of battleships on the Effective List, 
followed upon the publication (in July 1907) of Lord Tweedmouth’s 
statement as to relative strength of war-fleets, first made in the 
House of Lords in reply to a speech by his predecessor. That official 
paper showed (as remarked above) that in the opinion of the Ad- 
miralty nine out of a total of twenty completed German battleships 
were ‘considered obsolescent in type.’ No wonder, therefore, that 
fresh force was given to the agitation promoted by the German Navy - 
League for a large and immediate increase of the fleet. To this cause 
must be largely attributed the action taken in passing the Law of 
1908, the effect of which will be to secure the laying down in the 
four years 1908-11 of twelve battleships and four large cruisers, 
instead of seven battleships and four large cruisers as provided for 
under previous laws. It cannot be doubted that the action taken 
by Germany has been greatly influenced, if not absolutely 
prompted, by action taken by the British Admiralty since 1904. 
If the traditional British policy had been followed—viz., to wait 
until foreign Navies have committed themselves to new programmes 
and then to take steps to match or surpass their efforts, making sure 
that our ships are completed at least as soon as their rivals—it is 
probable that very large expenditiire in both countries would have 
been saved. The pace was forced by us in 1905-7, and now the bill 
has to be paid. May it be hoped that the lesson will not be forgotten 
in present circumstances ! 

Assertions have been made of late that British superiority in 
speed of construction for warships has been forfeited, as least as far 
as Germany is concerned. In support of this contention comparisons 
are produced of the periods actually occupied in building a number 
of ships in the two countries during recent years. Obviously these 
actual periods of construction may be, and for many British warships 
have been, determined by other considerations than the desire to 
finish ships at the earliest possible dates. Some delays have been due 
to strikes and labour difficulties, none of which are peculiar to Great 
Britain. Indeed, as German industries have been developed similar 
delays have occurred there. In other cases financial difficulties experi- 
enced by contracting firms have involved serious delays in the execu- 
tion of work, and this has accounted for the longest periods occupied 
in building British warships within the last ten years. In the case 
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of dockyard-built ships, the time actually o¢cupied is usually deter. 
mined by Admiralty authorities as part of their scheme for employ- 
ment and expenditure for particular financial years, and if necessary 
it could be shortened. The official Admiralty view is that there is 
no difficulty in building simultaneously a considerable number of 
large armoured ships, and completing each ship in about two years 
from the date of laying down. No one familiar with the facts as to 
the manufacturing resources of this country can doubt the possibility 
of doing this if it is thought desirable, or of shortening that time 
in cases of emergency. No doubt the case of the Dreadnought has 
given: rise to some misapprehension, but it is in no way a represen- 
tative case, as can be seen by turning to this Review for April 1906, 
in which full explanations were given of the special circumstances 
and arrangements. What is essential in our programmes of con- 
struction is, however, what was mentioned above: British ships 
‘must be laid down at such dates as will ensure their completion as 
soon as, and preferably somewhat earlier than, the times when their 
rivals will be finished. Our unrivalled resources, greater experience, 
and larger command of labour in the shipbuilding trades enable 
the Admiralty to make a later start on British ships, and yet to fulfil 
this essential condition. Not to avail ourselves of this superiority 
is to forfeit many and great advantages, the value of which has 
been demonstrated again and again. It is unwise for us to take the 
lead—as was done four years ago—in forcing on expenditure at a 
moment when our naval supremacy is already well assured. Such 
action can only tend to provoke corresponding increase in the ex- 
penditure of other Powers, and so to demand a still further growth 
of British expenditure. Mr. McKenna put the case strongly and 
clearly at Glasgow in October last. He said : 





The worst possible policy for us to pursue is to fall behind in our naval equip- 
ment, as we should thereby risk the safety of our country ; but the next worst 
policy is needlessly to make the pace in expenditure on armaments. By doing 
so we should set the fashion in large naval expenditure, we should exhaust 
ourselves prematurely, and we should reduce our power to expend when occasion 
required. . . . Any rise in the general level of naval power throws a heavier 
burden on us than on any other naval country, and it is the height of unwisdom 
in us to invite foreign nations to increase their expenditure by any uncalled- 
for parade of our naval strength. 


. The Prime Minister, speaking at Leeds nearly at the same time, 
repeated and emphasised what he had said in the House of Commons 
in March : 


We here in Great Britain start with a large margin of superior strength, 
and by keeping our attention, as we do, upon what is actually being done in 
other quarters we can always, with the resources which we possess, maintain 
that margin intact. . . . We not only do not want to take the lead ; we want 
to do everything in our power to prevent & new spurt in shipbuilding. 
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These are sane and wise words, indicating a return to a well-proved 
policy, the departure from which four years ago has cost this country 
much and will cost it more, if, as we are told, the German Navy Bill is 
‘like the laws of the Medes and Persians,’ and certain to be carried 
out now that it has been framed. 

Advocates of the commencement of another great programme of 
new construction in the next financial year have dwelt upon the 
large reductions in the British Vote for new shipbuilding and arma- 
ments since 1904. It may be of interest, therefore, to state how our 
actual expenditure on these services during recent years compares 
with the corresponding expenditure of other countries, Details 
can be found in Mr. Thomasson’s Return (No. 281 of 1908). Taking 
the ten financial years from 1899-1900 to 1908-9 (inclusive), the 
total sums voted have been as follows (round figures) :— 


£ 
United Séates .. os kk ce ei eee eee 
France 7 % o ss - 7 - + 58,100,000 


Germany . ‘i ; - -  « §0,732,000 
Great Britain . . . . . «. «~~ « 105,934,000 


In considering these figures it must be remembered that the cost 
of building ships in this country is less than the cost elsewhere. In 
the United States and in France it is very considerably greater than 
here ; while German shipowners find it advantageous to place large 


orders in this country. According to Lloyd’s Returns the tonnage 
of merchant ships built here for German owners in the three years 
1905-7 reached a total of 234,000 tons, while the total tonnage launch 
in Germany was 848,650 tons: If the inadequate allowance of 
25 per cent. excess of cost is made for the United States and Frayce, 
and no similar allowance is made for German excess of cost, it 

be seen, therefore, that over this long period Great Britain has exceeded 
considerably the two-Power standard on the side of expenditure on 
additions to naval armaments. There is no reason to suppose that 
sums expended here have been less profitably employed than money 
spent abroad. Consequently so far as this comparison can form a 
guide to the maintenance of naval supremacy we have fresh reason 
for satisfaction and for confidence in facing the future. 

From the foregoing statements it will be concluded that no case 
can be made out for entering immediately upon and rapidly executing 
a large and costly further programme of new construction. At 
present our position is one of assured supremacy at sea provided 
our completed ships are maintained in efficient condition; while 
the programme of shipbuilding now in hand provides for its con- 
tinued maintenance over the next three years, even if there is no 
check in the execution of the German programme. We hav: full 
information as to the intentions of foreign naval authorities in 


the immediate future, so far as numbers of ships and rate of 
‘s 8P2 
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expenditure are concerned; and with our superior shipbuilding 
resources can over-match foreign performance in time and cost, 
Unfortunately the policy of official secrecy which the Admiralty intro- 
duced and declared to be necessary in the public interest when the 
Dreadnought and Invincible types were introduced in 1905 has been 
adopted and carried out more thoroughly in Germany. Up to that 
date the German Admiralty freely published the particulars of their 
new designs for warships; now they keep them secret, and even for 
warships which are launched and being completed, no authoritative 
statement of armour and armament is available. In this case a 
false step was clearly made in this country, since we can no longer 
make our new designs with full knowledge of the latest foreign designs, 
and ensure that for ships completed at or about the same date our 
vessels are superior to their contemporaries, Thanks to the example 
set by our Admiralty, it is now necessary for our designers to work 
more or less in ignorance of the latest foreign practice. 

The heroic programme of shipbuilding which has been declared 
to be absolutely necessary is based upon an opinion that our main- 
tenance of naval supremacy depends chiefly upon our continued 
possession of superior numbers of ships designed on the Dreadnought 
and Invincible lines with successive improvements. This view has 
been shown to be both narrow and erroneous. There is undoubtedly 
@ considerable body of naval opinion which is adverse to this view 
and which does not approve of the ‘ single-calibre big-gun ’ armament 
or of the distribution of armourin the Dreadnoughts. Itis highly desir- 
able that consideration should be given to that opinion and that exhaus- 
tive trials should be made with the Dreadnought and Invincibles in work 
at sea, in squadrons consisting chiefly of earlier and well-proved types 
of ships, so that their comparative merits and demerits may be 
ascertained and reported upon by experienced and impartial naval 
Commanders-in-Chief: Up to date no exhaustive trials of this nature 
appear to have been made, and this ought not to continue true. 
Independent cruises of individual ships, however extended and how- 
ever remarkable as proofs of steaming capability, are not sufficient, 
nor can they yield such valuable results as service in squadrons supply. 
This method has been followed with all preceding types of new war- 
ships during the past twenty years, and has been highly beneficial. 

It should be again applied without delay, and the results should be 
utilised in preparing future designs. Time is still available, and the 
need is unquestionable. 

Now that the Government has definitely fixed the standard 
of force for the Royal Navy, it must be trusted to give practical effect 
to that decision to lay down the appropriate numbers and types of 
ships, and to see that their dates of completion for service are satis- 

factory. It is wise, no doubt, to ascertain and carefully consider the 
general trend of naval opinion before deciding on the programme, 
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as has been done repeatedly in the past. But the final responsibility 
for the national defences must rest with the Government, on whose 
behalf the Prime Minister publicly declared not many days ago the 
fixed intention 


to maintain an indisputable superiority at sea . . . not for purposes of aggression 
and adventure, but that they may fulfil the elementary duty we owe to the 
Empire to uphold beyond the reach of successful attack from outside our 
commerce, our industry, and our homes, : 
W. H. Wuire. 


Norz.—Since the above was written Mr. McKenna has supplied the following 
information in reply to a Parliamentary question, for the effective fighting tonnage of 
the following navies : 





| Great Britain | France Russia | Germany | 
Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage | 


Vessels under twenty years of age.| 1,749,874 592,699 241,778 561,932 
Vessels twenty years of age and over 108,011 114,874 | 48,543 66,372 | 





Total tonnage . ‘ .| 1,852,885 707,573 


| 290,321 | 628,304 | 
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TaBLe III. 
Battleships and Armoured Cruisers. Building and Completing. 





‘Tons To be Completed in 

Great BrIvTaIn. 
Bellerophon type . . . 3 55,800 1909 (early) | 
&. Me toe. (hla n Lay 57,750, 1910 
ew Battleship: . > ty 
New pesos Cruiser. . 1) | 98,000 (guess) 1911 
8 | 161,550 (approximate) 


GrRMaAny. 


Nassau type Paid 214 35,500 1909 (end), 
Rheinland type. eechcate: 4 90,000 1910 
Ersatz Beowulf type . 1911 





Blucher—armoured cruiser . 14,760 1909 
Fand G—armoured cruisers . 38,000 (approximate) | 1910-11 


178,260 


FRANCE. 
Danton type . | 1911-12] 
_ Renan type—armoured or orniser 27 | 1909 


| 





| Untrep Srares. 

Michigan type . 2 | 32,000} 

Delaware type ee ee 

Uteh type' . . . . 2 | 40,000 
6 | 112,000 











' Orders just placed. 


38 468,350 | 


| 
i 


|Armoured Cruisers : Totals 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE BERLIN CRISIS 


Ir may be permitted me to preface the subjoined reflections with 
an allusion to the first German Emperor. 

On the occasion of a great popular ovation in his favour, which 
took place not many years before his decease, Kaiser Wilhelm L., 
the grandfather of the present wearer of the German Imperial crown, 
is known to have turned to a personage in his immediate en- 
_ tourage and to have said with a smile: ‘This is very agreeable 

to behold now ; but there was a time when these same people received 
me here in quite a different spirit.’ This monarch not only outlived 
his days of unpopularity in Germany, but reigned for many years 
beloved beyond measure by the people of his narrower Fatherland 
and by the whole population of the German Empire. Yet he also 
was a firm upholder to the very last of the sentiments of monarchy 
as understood by the Prussian Hohenzollerns. It is true that as 
Deutscher Kaiser—President of the Confederate League known as 
the German Empire—he took care to be shielded in all official acts 
in the eyes of the people by the Chancellor, as his responsible minister ; 
but that Chancellor was Bismarck, whose power during the first 
Emperor’s reign knew hardly any limit. It should not be for- 
gotten that Kaiser Wilhelm I. issued in 1882 the following 
Rescript : 


It is therefore my will, that both in Prussia and in the legislative bodies of 
the Empire, no doubt shall be allowed to exist as to the constitutional rights 
of myself and my successors to conduct the policy of my Government personally, 
and that the idea shall always be contradicted that the inviolability of the 
person of the King or the necessity of responsible counter-signature has taken 

. away the character of my Government documents as independent Royal 
decisions. j 


These words can well be recalled to mind when contemplating the 
crisis brought about by the Daily Telegraph’s publication, ‘ The 
German Emperor and England,’ of the 28th of October last. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II. has been continuously reproached through- 
out his reign for his predilection for ‘personal government,’ 
‘ absolutism,’ and ‘ autocracy.’ A crisis connected with these very 
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charges was nearly brought about so recently as 1906, just before the 
last elections to the Reichstag. Hence the nation was fully prepared 
to manifest its indignation at the very next unqualified display of 
what was regarded as ‘ personal régime.’ The outburst of anger that 
arose simultaneously throughout the German Empire after the pub- 
lication of the so-called ‘ Kaiser Interview,’ was tantamount to an 
explosion of pent-up dissatisfaction that has been taking root deeper 
and deeper every year in Germany in all classes of the population, 
and amongst people of all shades of political opinion for some time 
past. After the last memorable dissolution of the Reichstag, and 
during the elections that subsequently followed, resulting in a tre- 
mendous set-back to Social-Democracy, and in the establishment 
of the Liberal-Conservative majority in the Reichstag, I repeatedly 
pointed out that Germany was. going through a state of unarmed 
revolution, that a Liberal spirit was pervading the whole Empire, 
and that the national demands would have to be considered and 
conceded. In an article entitled ‘ Wilhelm II.,’ that appeared in the 
Westminster Gazette on the 11th of November of last year, the day their 
German Majesties arrived in England on a visit to the King and the 
Queen, I wrote on the question of the Kaiser’s ‘ personal government ’ 
as follows : 


The question of ‘personal government’ and ‘autocracy’ has been con- 
stantly before the public during Wilhelm II.’s reign ; and it was brought to a 
head before last year’s elections for the Reichstag. It appears now that the 
astuteness, that has always characterised the rule of the Hohenzollerns, 
will not forsake the reigning monarch at the present critical stage of national 
development. Wilhelm II.’s personal predilections take him back to the 
principles of Frederick the Great and the Great Elector, and further than this 
also, to the mystic rights and power of the former wearers of the Imperial crown. 
There was a danger of a rift in the relations of sovereign and people when the 
Emperor seemed to show that he laid more stress on his romantic ideas of bygone 
days than did the people he governs. Prussians and Germans are, beyond doubt, 
as a whole, imbued with the monarchic spirit ; and if the Crown and the Ministers 
lead them according to the spirit of the age and the requirements of modern 
civilisation, there is no probability of the realisation of a modern State on the 
lines of Socialism and anti-monarchic principles either in Prussia or Germany. 
The people want to see their monarchical traditions brought into harmony with 
modern life, and would not brook the revival of doctrines from the dusty 
archives of the buried past. They do not fail to appreciate, and they are not 
likely under favourable conditions to forget in the future, the services rendered 
by the Hohenzollerns to Prussia and to Germany. If then, as seems probable, 
Wilhelm II. and his Chancellor have grasped the fact that constitutional 
concessions must be made to satisfy the liberal spirit of its age, a pacific develop- 
ment cannot fail to be the consequence ; and this must redound to the strengthen- 
ing of Prussia and of the German Empire at home and abroad. . . . The agree- 
ments between the Crown and the people in Prussia made in 1848 will have to 
be revised in some measure suitable to the development of the Prussian people, 
who are no longer the rudis indigestaque moles of bygone days. 


I have quoted this passage, written just over a year ago, partly 
because it will serve as a pendant to the criticism used by 
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the German Reichstag and by the German Press during the past 
month on the questions of the day—constitutional government 
and personal régime; and partly because His Majesty the Kaiser 
last year himself expressed his endorsement of the situation 
as therein depicted. I received on the 16th of November 1907, 
as was then mentioned in the Westminster Gazette, a message from 
Windsor to the effect that the Kaiser was much pleased with the 
contents of the article. On the 18th of November, after the successful 
issue of the historic meeting between Kaiser Wilhelm and Prince 
von Biilow, the National Zeitung, one of the chief organs of the 
National Liberal Party—the party of the leading authorities in 
manufacture and commerce in the Empire—wrote: ‘This act of 
renunciation will be greeted with the most joyful satisfaction by 
the whole German people. A new epoch is approaching. Rome was 
not built in a day. The national desires of the people are nearing 
accomplishment.’ 

Before the National Zeitung could speak in this strain the German 
Empire had, however, been shaken to its very foundations for nearly 
@ fortnight by a tremendous crisis the like of which it has not faced 
since its renovation nearly thirty-nine years ago. As soon as Germans 
learnt through the semi-official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung that 
the utterances attributed to the Kaiser by an English newspaper 
on the 28th of October were to all intents and purposes authentic, 
they felt themselves from one end of the Empire to the other 
awakened to the sense that the Kaiser’s idea of personal régime had 
carried him so far as to allow himself to further his personal policy 
by means of an interview in a foreign newspaper. ‘There was en- 
kindled,’ said Herr Bassermann before the Reichstag, ‘a torrent of 
boundless amazement and deep grief.’ The leader of the National 
Liberals added that revelations of such a kind would make the 
entire world speak of dissension in German policy. ‘ There is a want 
of confidence in German policy,’ he said ; ‘we see at a glance why 
German policy now meets with obstacles and resistance.’ Owing 
to this, the feeling of respect for the wearer of the crown was be- 
coming impaired, and there was an almost unanimous protest against 
the Kaiser’s personal régime and intervention in the official policy 
of the Empire. ‘ We wish,’ he added in the name of his party, ‘so 
far as it is possible, for trustworthy guarantees against the inter- 
vention of the personal régime.’ And before he sat down he declared 
with the approval of the House : 


It is the desire of my friends that the Kaiser should be thoroughly informed 
with regard to these proceedings (loud cheers) . . . Although fully convinced 
that even these utterances of our Kaiser sprang from his deep anxiety for the 
welfare of his people, we must give expression to the earnest desire that the 
Kaiser will, in his political activity, impose upon himself the reserve proper to a 
Constitutional ruler. 
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Dr. Wiemer, for the Radicals, corroborated the previous speaker 
by declaring that the article in question had filled the entire nation 
with embitterment, consternation, and rage, because it was felt 
that ‘confidence in our trustworthiness had been shaken. Every- 
where it had been recognised that Germany’s prestige had received 
a severe blow.’ The trend of his speech was to show that the so-called 
‘interview’ had been interpreted in Germany as a crass specimen 
of personal régime which was distasteful to the nation in its entirety. 
Constitutional Government was what was wanted: the Minister, 
not the Sovereign, should be responsible to the people. The Socialist 
leader, Herr Singer, complained that the Reichstag was itself in part 
responsible for what had taken place because it had not hitherto 
restrained the glorification of the personal régime. What Dr. Heyde- 
brandt, a Conservative Deputy, then added was significant. It was 
as follows : 


It is a question here of a sum of anxieties, of doubts and disquietudes, which 
has been collecting for a long time past, even in circles as to whose fidelity to the 
Kaiser and the Empire there has hitherto never been any doubt. . . . It would 
do the Fatherland no good to whitewash the affair. 


Prince Hatzfeldt, of the Imperial party, who stands in great 
favour with the Kaiser, impressed upon the House that the Chancellor 
and not the wearer of the crown was the responsible personage in 
the State. For the Centre party, Dr. von Hertling, who holds the 
reputation for being a speaker who always takes a temperate view of 
things, went so far as to state frankly : 


We do not agree with what the Emperor has said, and are anxious that his 
words should not be regarded abroad as representing the aims of German policy. 
. . . We are obliged now to say—now at last we see the ground for the incom- 
. prehensible distrust of the foreigner towards our policy. . . . What had created 
among the people so terrible a discontent and embitterment and feeling of the 
very deepest grief and depression was that the German Emperor did not in every 
moment think and feel as a German. (Loud applause.) 


The South German Deputy, Herr Haussmann, of the People’s 
party, held the attention of the House for a long time. He said : 


It is not only the citizen who is overcome by fear and alarm, not only the 
lower classes and the artisans who have accustomed themselves to a point of 
view which makes it easier for them to condemn. In all classes of the population, 
even in the officers’ casinos, the same view is found. In their judgment of the 
situation, all classes are at one. . - . In my opinion the chief misfortune is that 
the hitherto unjustified appearance of a hemming-in policy has received through 
these observations a documentary justification. (‘Very true’ from various 
sides of the House.) The phrase has been spoken—‘ I will not suffer pessimists.’ 
The mouth that uttered this phrase has created pessimists by millions. (Cries 
of ‘ Very true.’) 
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At the close of his speech Herr Haussmann said amidst loud cheers 
from the left of the House :— 

" The chief thing, however, is that we must pass over to a really Constitutional 
manner of Government, which we can do without a change in the Constitution. 
After what has happened, even the Conservatives cannot defend the personal 
régime. . . . If nothing happens now, the next election will be fought by the 
German nation with this parole. 


What did the Chancellor say to the heavy indictment against 
his sovereign that he had to listen to? For two days his Majesty’s 
person was drawn into the debates of the Imperial Diet, and he was 
subjected to most scathing criticism from all sides. Not once was a 
deputy called to order! Prince von Biilow, speaking on the first day, 
declared that grave injury had been caused by the publication in 
the Daily Telegraph. Lower down we shall see how he characterised 
the ‘interview’ as such. He added that immediately on reading the 
article in question, as to the disastrous consequences of which he 
could not for a moment be in doubt, he sent in his resignation, taking 
upon himself full responsibility for the mistakes which had been 
made in handling the manuscript. And he followed this up with the 
following significant declaration : , 


Gentlemen ! recognition that the publication of these utterances has not 
in England had the effect anticipated by his Majesty the Emperor ; and, on the 
other hand, in Germany has called forth great excitement and painful regret, will 
—this firm conviction I have won in these sad days—induce his Majesty the 
Kaiser in future to impose upon himself, even in his private conversations, that 
reserve which is indispensable to a consistent policy and to the authority of the 
Crown. If that were not so, neither I nor any of my successors could accept 
responsibility for it. 


Herr Haussmann’s picture of the irritation that has pervaded all 
classes against the Kaiser throughout Germany during the past few 
years is no exaggeration. Discontent has not merely been rampant 
amongst the lower ranks of the population, which may be said to be 
mainly under the influence of eloquent agitators. It has been observed 
with amazement by foreigners having access to the highest spheres of 
society in the capital of the Empire that the actions and sayings of 
the sovereign were being criticised with a freedom—nay license—by 
persons whose loyalty to the Crown had never been called in question ; 
were being, indeed, criticised in terms of malevolence and disapproval 
quite unknown in former times: terms that would have brought the 
utterers to gaol for lése majesté under Bismarck’s régime. Even the 
guests of the Royal Castle and wearers of his Majesty’s uniform have 
been known to dilate with as much warmth of expression against 
Imperial utterances as did the most pronounced democratic mal- 
contents in the land. More especially has this been the case since 
the opening of the Moroccan question. Domestic incidents, too, 
connected with men who had for years enjoyed the friendship and 
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confidence of the monarch, have served to intensify that seething 
discontent and general malaise that the Kaiser has so often branded 
as pessimism, not knowing that the main cause of it all was the pre- 
vailing misunderstanding between himself and his people. The Kaiser 
did not know that there ‘was that shadow between himself and the 
nation referred to rather late in the day during the crisis by the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. It has been freely said in Berlin that, 
after the outbreak of this crisis, it came to the ear of the Kaiser that 
very unseemly remarks concerning his Majesty’s person were going 
the round of the officers’ mess-rooms in the capital, and that his 
Majesty was naturally extremely indignant thereat. There may be 
a grain de vérité in the narrative, because it has been noteworthy during 
the last few days that his Majesty’s officers in the German capital have 
avoided all mention of politics in society. 

The Daily Telegraph on the day that it published the article 
announced that it had received its communication from a source of 
such unimpeachable authority that the message conveyed therein could 
be commended to the attention of the public. This communication 
was described by its author, who calls himself a retired diplomatist, 
as ‘a calculated indiscretion,’ but nevertheless as the substance of a 
lengthy conversation which he had recently had with the German 
Emperor. He distinctly implied, moreover, that what he called a 
‘calculated indiscretion’ was tantamount to a message from the 
Kaiser to the British nation, his Majesty being sincerely desirous of 
eradicating from the British mind the obstinate misconception of the 
character of his feelings towards England. 

Prince von Biilow’s estimate of the so-called ‘ interview,’ as given 
before the German Reichstag, was couched in the following terms : 


His Majesty the Emperor at various times made in the presence of private 
English personalities private statements, which have been linked together and 
published in the Daily Telegraph. I cannot help doubting whether all the details 
of these conversations have been accurately reported. 


In reply to Prince von Biilow’s description of the interview, the 
Daily Telegraph submitted : 

It should be sufficient to say that the interview was not sought by the Daily 
Telegraph, that publication was not given to a document of so serious a character 
until every possible step had been taken to make sure that publicity was in 
accordance with the wishes of the sovereign concerned, and that the matter 
contained in the interview represented the considered opinions of bis Majesty 
himself. 

There is no doubt that Prince von Biilow was perfectly justified in 
doubting the full accuracy of many of the statements made in 
the interview, and in adding, in respect to some of them, that 
the colours had been laid on too thickly, and that too strong ex- 
pressions had been chosen. The first part only of the ‘interview’ 
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reflects with what may be said to be real accuracy the sentiments 
of the Kaiser, and it is not only devoid of exaggeration but under- 
states the Kaiser’s case. In these introductory sentences the 
author gives a brief summary of conversations of a very frank and 
open nature that the Kaiser had had with various people at Cron- 
berg on the occasion of the visit of the King in August last. In 
- these sentences he cannot be charged with having laid on the 
colours too thickly; in my opinion, which is formed from what I 
know, he has said considerably less than he could have disclosed if 
he desired to do so. The German Emperor was exceedingly irate 
during last summer at the continued suspicion of his own actions 
rampant in certain quarters in England, and notably over an article 
that appeared in London dealing with the diplomatic history of the 
Boer War. In this frame of mind he complained in private conversa- 
tions in very forcible language at Cronberg, and referred specially to his 
speech delivered at the Guildhall in November of last year when, as he 
said, he opened his heart to the British nation and took them into his 
full confidence. An explanation of this part of the interview is given 
in the following paragraph from Prince von Biilow’s Reichstag speech : 


Above all, we should not, in preoccupation with the material, lose sight of 
the psychological side. For two decades our Kaiser's efforts have been directed, 
often under very difficult conditions, towards bringing about friendly relationship 
between EnglandandGermany. In these earnest and sincere efforts he has had 
to struggle with obstacles which would have discouraged many. Sympathy 
with the weaker is, indeed, an amiable trait, but it led to unjust and often 
unrestrained attacks on England ; and unjust and hateful attacks have also been 
made on Germany from the English side. Our intentions were misrepresented. 
Plans were attributed to us of which we had never thought. The Kaiser, however, 
filled with the weighty and accurate conviction that this condition was an 
impossibility for both countries, and a danger for the civilised world, was 
imperturbably faithful to his idea, and held firmly to the goal which he had set 
himself. In general, a grave injustice is done to our Emperor by every doubt 
as to the purity of his intentions, his ideal sentiments, and his deep love of the 
Fatherland. Gentlemen, we wish to avoid everything that looks like an 
excessive suing for foreign favour, or in any way resembles inconsistency or 
caprice, but I know that the Kaiser, precisely because he was conscious of 
having always worked industriously and sincerely for an understanding with 
England, felt hurt by attacks which misrepresented his best views. 


In these words we can see between the lines an effort on the part 
of the German Chancellor to explain the Kaiser’s reasons for co- 
-operating with the author of the manuscript that found its way to 
the office of the Daily Telegraph ; for he goes on to say: ‘ The Kaiser, 
in private conversations with English friends, sought to prove by 
reference to his attitude at a time of difficulty for England that he 
had been misunderstood and unjustly judged.’ 

In September an article appeared in the Deutsche Revue, entitled 
‘German Intrigues against England during the Boer War,’ by ‘ One 
Who Knows.’ This article was a defence of German policy during 
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the Boer War ; and there can be little doubt that the scant attention 

paid to it was not without influence on those responsible for the 

‘ Kaiser Interview ’ as it subsequently appeared in the Datly Telegraph. 

There is one passage in the German article to which attention may be 
rawn. It is: 

Thus the line of our official policy at the beginning of the Boer War was 
defined once and for all. How difficult it was to maintain it in face of the feelings 
of the nation that were in part friendly to the Boers almost to fanaticism is 
well known. That it was maintained despite the warm-hearted but short- 
sighted expressions of sentiment in the country, and despite the efforts from 
abroad to draw us away from it, is the lasting merit of the Kaiser and Count 
(now Prince) Biilow. At the very outbreak of the war the Secretary of State 
(for Foreign Affairs) gave Sir Frank Lascelles the following declaration: * As 
long as we can count on respect for our rights and due regard for our interests, 
the German Government will not co-vperate during the hostilities in any com- 
bination, and will not join any grouping of Powers that might cause incon- 
venience to the British Government.’ 


I am not in a position to confirm or deny the latter part of this 
statement ; but one may assume that its accuracy could be easily 
tested. There is no doubt that the writer of this article had access to 
official sources of information in Berlin. The anonymous author of 
the Daily Telegraph ‘interview’ was unnecessarily reserved in laying 
on his colours in his opening paragraph ; it is therefore strange that 
he quoted as coming direct from the Kaiser the phrase that mis- 
representations and distortions of his Majesty’s words and actions 
were looked upon by him as ‘a personal insuit’ whch he felt and 
resented. If his Majesty had been properly informed, he would 
have known that the vast majority of the British nation had no 
sympathy with these misrepresentations and distortions; and, in 
that case, he would have been the last to blame them for the actions 
of others. It is well known that Kaiser Wilhelm, who assumes an 
active and leading part in politics, is of a very sensitive nature, and 
that he invariably takes it as a personal insult to himself when the 
German or the foreign Press wilfully, as he interprets their action, 
misrepresent and twist in an unfavourable sense his pacific intentions 
and assurances. This exaggerated sensitiveness is of purely German 
origin, and is common to most Germans in public as well as private 
life, and constantly leads to misunderstandings which would other- 
wise be impossible. 

It may be respectfully submitted to his Majesty that no fair oritic 
in or out of his own country desires wilfully to insult him. In giving 
his consent to the publication of the ‘interview’ that caused the 
acute crisis through which the German Empire passed during the 
month of November, it is absolutely beyond question that his Majesty’s 
main object was to try to effect an improvement in the relations of 
Germany with Great Britain. He was doubtless persuaded to believe 
that where the voice of others—even of the Chancellor—found no 
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hearing, his own would. For certain reasons the ‘ interview ’ did not 
have the desired effect in England ; but his Majesty must have noted 
with satisfaction that at the time of its appearance and throughout the 
crisis the tone of the criticism of the British Press was both respectful 
to himself and friendly toGermany. It was at once felt that the subject 
was in the main a domestic matter for Germany ; in this sense it was 
taken up throughout the length and breadth of the German Empire. 
The words used by Sir Edward Grey in a speech at Scarborough on the 
19th of November are noteworthy in this connexion, and may be com- 
mended to the careful attention of the German Emperor, the German 
Foreign Office, and the German nation. Our Foreign Secretary, 
referring to the debates in the Reichstag on the German crisis, said : 


Therefore, my only reason for introdueing this subject at all is this—that 
the circumstances of those debates in the German Parliament were such as to 
cause the representatives of the various parties of the people in Germany to 
speak their mind with exceeding freedom. Anyone who has followed those 
debates would have observed that not one word was said by the representatives 
of any party in Germany which indicated on the part of the Germans any 
hostility towards this or any other country (cheers). JI should like that this should 
be noted, should be appreciated, should be reciprocated and reflected in any language 
which is used in this country towards the German nation. (Renewed cheers.) 


Before dealing with the inaccuracies in the ‘interview’ that 
Prince von Biilow exposed, let me state that the English ‘ diplomatist,’ 
who wrote the ‘interview’ that did the Kaiser such an ill turn in 
his own country, asked his Majesty not to let his name be known. 
His secret has been loyally kept in Berlin, and he himself has calmly 
looked on whilst a series of other men’s names, at the head of which 
stands that of the late Ambassador, Sir Frank Lascelles, have been 
dragged before the public, and the authorship of his imperfect work 
has been attributed successively to them. Surely the assumption of 
an anonymous position in such a matter is not justifiable ! 

The most palpable inaccuracy in the interview is contained in 
the lines wherein the Kaiser is made to say: ‘The prevailing senti- 
ment among large sections of the middle and lower classes of my own 
people is not friendly to England.’ These words, if really from the 
Kaiser’s mouth, would have been exploited for all they were worth 
by British fomentors of strife with Germany; it is precisely what 
they have been saying for years, notwithstanding the emphatic 
denial given to such sentiments throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. But Prince von Biilow denied that the Kaiser could 
have made such a statement, adding : 


Between Germany and England misinderstandings have occurred, regrettable 
and serious misunderstandings ; but I know myself to be at one with this entire 
House when I say that the German nation desires peaceable and friendly rela- 
tions with the British nation on the basis of mutual respect—(‘ Very true’)—and 
I note that speakers of all parties have expressed themselves in this sense. 
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And they had done so in the most unequivocal terms, those that 
had already spoken, and the others who rose later made similar 
protestations. Herr Bassermann, the National Liberal leader, declared 
that the deputies in the Reichstag must protest against the assertion 
that the German nation in its great majority was not friendly but 
even hostile to England; and: his words were greeted with loud 
cheers from all parties. Herr Wiemer declared that if the Kaiser 
really believed that a hostile feeling towards England prevailed 
amongst the German people, he was not correctly informed. Herr 
Singer, for the Socialists, stated: ‘The assertion that the middle 
-and lower classes in Germany were hostile to England was a positive 
blow in the face of actual facts.’ On behalf of the Centre party, 
that returned over a hundred members to Parliament, Dr. von 
Hertling emphatically declared that it was simply untrue that the 
great majority of the German people were not friendly to England. 
And Herr Haussmann, a South German barrister, who is a leading 
member of the South German Radical or People’s party, delivered 
an extremely eloquent and pregnant speech, in the course of which 
he submitted: ‘We desire friendship with England, for whose 
achievements we have the very greatest respect.’ 

The above words are conclusive evidence of the inaccuracy 
of the anonymous diplomatist’s report of his conversation with 
the Kaiser. But have not numerous deputations from England 
been continuously hearing on German soil similar protestations for 
some years past? I think, too, I may claim to speak with some 
authority on this subject. Two years ago I conducted six intelligent 
British workmen from Gainsborough through the chief industrial 
districts of Germany. They came in contact with manufacturers 
and workmen in all parts of the Empire, starting at Crefeld and ending 
up their tour at Hamburg, after having carefully traversed the main 
manufacturing districts in Rhineland and Westphalia, Bavaria and 
Saxony. One of these men wrote to me after his return to England 
about his experiences during the tour. He concluded his letter as 
follows: ‘Many pleasant memories will linger in my mind of the 
kind wishes expressed towards England by Germans of every station 
of life.’ A couple of months after their departure I had the honour 
of being received in audience by his Majesty the Kaiser, who spoke 
at length to me about the impressions these workmen had taken. 
away with them from Germany. His Majesty told me that Count 
von Posadowsky, the Imperial Home Secretary for the Interior, had 
given him full reports of the journey, in which he (his Majesty) had 
taken great interest. He was greatly pleased to learn that the British 
workmen had everywhere convinced themselves that the reports of 
German animosity towards England were false, and that they had 
seen no trace of such a feeling either amongst their German comrades 
or amongst the employers of labour. They had been received with 
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every token of friendship, and manufacturers had shown such confi- 
dence in them that they had on their own initiative shown them 
their labour books, had answered every question put them concerning 
wages and the conditions of labour, and had given them every 
facility for making inquiries of the men in the works; from the 
Socialist officials, too, every possible assistance had been accorded 
them. His Majesty concluded by expressing a hope that similar 
commissions of British workmen would frequently come over to 
Germany, and that deputations of German workmen would also be 
sent to England. 

The oftener they come, the better (said his Majesty); it is an advantage 
for the two nations that people of all ranks in the two countries should come 
in contact with one another. Let them come over as often as possible from 
England. We have nothing to hide from them and shall always be pleased to 
show them anything we have to show. 


Some months afterwards a London Sunday paper published a 
series of articles about Germany, and a good deal was stated therein 
about alleged German hostility towards England. I consulted Count 
von Posadowsky, the Imperial Home Secretary, on the subject, and 
he assured me most emphatically that all the talk about the hostility 
of Germans towards England was nothing but malignant falsehood. 
He said he had instituted full inquiries on this subject through his 
officials who were spread all over the Empire, and the reports he had 
received showed him that there was not the slightest foundation for 
the legends on this subject sent to England. 

The German people awaited with anxiety the result of the memor- 
able interview between Kaiser and Chancellor on the 17th of Novem- 
ber. The Kaiser listened to Prince von Biilow and recognised the 
seriousness of the situation. The Chancellor spoke the plain and 
unvarnished truth to his Sovereign. Wilhelm the Second at once 
perceived where his duty as a sovereign lay. The Chancellor, the 
Reichstag, the Prussian Ministers, the Federal Council Committee 
for Foreign Affairs, the Press of all shades of political thought, voicing 
the unanimous feeling of the people, had spoken unanimously to the 
effect that constitutional methods were demanded in place of personal 
régime and the personal intervention of the monarch in foreign affairs, 
and that the system that had been followed during the past years of 
his Majesty’s reign was not in accordance with the spirit of the age 
and the aspirations of modern Germans, whilst at the same time 
it was injurious to Germany’s interests abroad. His Majesty acted 
promptly and yielded, and his action is described now as the most 
popular step he has taken since he came to the throne. His will 
was proclaimed as follows : 

Unswerved by exaggerations of public criticism, which he feels to be unjust, 
he regards it as his foremost imperial duty to secure the consistency of the 
policy of the Empire while safeguarding constitutional responsibilities. 
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Accordingly his Majesty the Kaiser approved the declarations made by the 
Chancellor of the Empire in the Reichstag and assured Prince Biilow of his 
continued confidence. 


However dissatisfied some journals are at the above declaration, 
it must be assumed that the door is now open for an understanding 
between the Crown, the first Minister of the Crown, and the deputies 
of the Imperial Diet on the question of constitutional reforms. In 
agreeing on the 17th of November to Prince von Biilow’s view of the 
situation, his Majesty obviously admitted the necessity of granting 
the guarantees demanded by the Reichstag. He did so of his own free 
will in deference to the wishes of the nation, and we shall soon find 
that the nation will repay him with gratitude for showing that he 
knows as a Hohenzollern how to play his part as Deutscher Kaiser 
and, as his great forbear put it, as the first servant of the State. 

The old cordial relations between Kaiser and people will now be 
restored. Kaiser Wilhelm the Second will never wilfully do anything 
to lose the favour and affection of his people ; if, as in the present case, 
he transgresses against their well-founded wishes, he will find a way 
for setting things right again. When the Kaiser said at the Berlin 
Rathaus on the 21st of November, ‘ rising clouds shall never separate 
me and my people by casting a shadow betwixt us ’ he showed Germany 
that he had admitted his error and had yielded to the wishes of the 
people. 

Public attention has been almost exclusively diverted during the 
present crisis in Germany to its constitutional issues, so that another 
very important issue which is, as far as I can gather, very closely 
connected with the special desire of the Kaiser and his Government, 
to be on amicable terms with Great Britain, has been kept in the 
background. Kaiser Wilhelm’s utterances at the Guildhall in Novem- 
ber of last year and his speech this summer on the Franco-German 
frontier are ample evidence to all but those who will not attach 
weight to his Majesty’s words that he desires and works for peace. 
But there are other cogent factors that make for the maintenance of 
peace besides the personal wishes of sovereigns. It has frequently 
been said in Germany during the past year that, had the German 
Empire been involved in a war a couple of years ago, it would have 
taken the field with certain misgivings on account of the relative 
inferiority of its artillery, but that now there would be absolutely 
no risk of failure, as the new guns had placed the country in a position 
of vast superiority over its neighbours. As, however, war cannot be 
carried on alone with men and weapons, and as a nation requires the 
“ sinews of war ’ as well, there are at this juncture very cogent reasons, 
besides the real and well-founded love of peace of the monarch and 
the nation, for Germany to remain on terms of amity with -her 
neighbours. In military circles there is doubtless a good deal of talk © 
about tension with the western neighbour ; but it must be admitted 
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that, despite frictions of more or less anxious nature, both sides have 
of late acted with coolness and common-sense, so much so indeed as 
to have recently evoked a very warmly indited and significant com- 
pliment from Sir Edward Grey. According to the opinion of the 
most eminent financiers in Berlin, a campaign just now, despite the 
military strength of the Empire, would be very fatal to its financial 
condition. Politicians and statesmen, being now fully occupied with 
reforms in the imperial finances, would be aghast if their labours 
were suspended by an outbreak of war. Whether or not the financial 
difficulties under which the German Empire is now labouring are 
of a temporary nature only, and are likely to be soon tided over, is a 
matter upon which well-known financial authorities do not absolutely 
agree. In military circles the views on this point are of an optimistic 
nature, and it is said there that the prevailing difficulties will soon 
be surmounted ; but in certain well-informed financial circles a very 
gloomy view, as far as I can learn, is taken. It is there said that no 
small anxiety prevails owing to the commission of certain inexplicable 
mistakes, and that, if wanted, real difficulty would be experienced in 
the raising of a loan. In any case my financial informants declare 
emphatically that Germany could not possibly entertain the idea 
of any big undertaking involving indefinite expenditure, even if she 
wished to do so, for at least a couple of years. 


II 


i-. The trend of the discussion in Germany on the subject justifies 
us in believing that the sole object Kaiser Wilhelm had in con- 
senting to the publication of the Daily Telegraph ‘ interview’ was to 
effect an improvement in the relations between Germany and Great 
Britain—a task which, as Prince von Biilow rightly said, his Majesty 
has diligently applied himself to for two decades. The Prince told 
the Reichstag that the Kaiser had recognised that the publication in 
question had not had that effect in England which was anticipated 
for it. No great nation could like to be told that- the plan of 
campaign against its foe had been drawn up by a foreign potentate ! 
What would Germans have said if they were assured that the Tzar 
or the Emperor of Austria had drawn up the plan of campaign in 
1870-71 and not Moltke? And if they were assured that this was so 
by the monarchs themselves ! 

The object of the remaining lines of this paper is to try to 
show to the Kaiser and to the German nation that there is no 
prospect whatever of a real friendly understanding between Britain 
and Germany until an agreement shall have been effected between 
. the two countries on the question of naval expenditure. This 
is the only real point of difference between Britain and Germany ; 
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but it is a point about which the Germans take a one-sided view. 
The Germans declare that they must have a fleet adequate to protect 
their coasts, their oversea interests, and their commercial relations ; 
that this fleet must be strong enough to stand up against any foe 
whatever, strong enough to force the most powerful assailant to 
think twice, nay thrice, before deciding to attack it. This language 
seems to Britons to be ill-chosen, because it can only refer to Britain ; 
and in England we can conceive of no reason why Britain should 
attack Germany unless forced to do so by an act of aggression on 
the part of Germany. The language is as unfortunate as that used 
by Prince von Biilow on the 19th of November in the Reichstag, 
when he declared that Germany’s economic progress had transformed 
the once friendly feelings entertained by at least a section of the 
British people for Germany into mistrust or apprehensions of a 
particular character, by which he meant apprehension of an invasion 
of England by Germany. The feelings, as it appears to me, of the mass 
of Britons for Germany are quite friendly ; and Germans are now held 
in far higher estimation in England than they were thirty or forty 
years ago. 

Prince Biilow declared that, as Germany had beer compelled to 
take up world policy, the new Empire was obliged to provide itself 
with a navy adequate for the protection of German coasts, of German 
oversea interests, and of German commerce. ‘ We had to build this 
fleet,’ said the Chancellor, ‘ and we had to build it quickly.’ 

Very well. Germany had, according to her view, to build this 
fleet ; and nobody in Britain contests her right to build whatever 
fleet she likes. But we do in Britain step in and protest, not against 
Germany’s right to build a large fleet, but—and that is a very different 
thing—against the enormous expenditure that her new point of view 
forces upon our own citizens. We consider that Germany is building 
a much larger fleet than is necessary for the mere defensive purposes 
she says she has in view ; and as we are bound from the very conditions 
of our existence to strengthen our naval armaments in proportion 
as our neighbours and other countries strengthen theirs we resent 
what we consider to be the thrusting of unnecessary expenditure upon 
us. Sir Edward Grey summed up the situation at Scarborough as 
regards our navy a few days ago : 


Take, for instance, our naval power. We must have and we must maintain 
it. It must be a naval power equal to meet and to overcome any probable 
combination which might be brought to bear upon us, because without that 
we cannot protect what we have. There is no half-way house, as far as we are 
concerned, in naval affairs ; there is no half-way house between complete safety 
and absolute ruin. 


We are an island Power, and our island population depend upon 
their food supplies from abroad. If our coasts were blockaded by a 
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superior hostile naval force, our people would be starved; but if 
Germany’s coasts were blockaded, she would obtain that amount of 
corn and supplies of other kinds which she does not produce herself 
from inland countries untouched by a naval blockade. 

Let us consider the relative tasks of the two navies. The United 
Kingdom and Ireland alone, not taking in the Colonies, have a coast 
line to defend very much longer than that of Germany. The tonnage 
of that shipping of the British Empire that has to be defended was in 
1907-08 18,320,668 tons, whilst that of Germany was 4,110,562— 
é.¢,, roughly, in the proportion of 44 to 1. The total trade of the 
whole British Empire that has to be defended amounted in 1905 to 
1,366,706,000/., that of Germany to 650,985,2941.—+.e., roughly, as 
2 tol. Now respectfully submit that with only these figures before 
us the British argument holds good that the German Navy is relatively 
to our own larger than is necessary. 

The British arguments do not appeal to the Germans because they 
say ‘our Navy construction law was passed in 1900, and this law 
limits our number of battleships to thirty-eight, but it establishes 
that number as the limit to be obtained.’ We do not, of course, ask 
Germany to repeal her law or even to amend it ; but we point out that 
the increase of the size and fighting strength of the new type of battle- 
ship now.adopted by all naval Powers has vastly increased the amount 
of naval expenditure. Of course Germany’s new naval policy and 
her naval programme have created a new condition of things in the 
North Sea. We consider that a discussion on this subject would be 
profitable and might help to ameliorate the political relations of the 
two countries. Both Kaiser Wilhelm and King Edward have been 
working for the peace of the world. King Edward said at Wilhelms- 
hohe : ‘ Your Majesty knows that it is my greatest wish that only 
» the best and pleasantest relations should exist between the two 
nations.’ The King is bound to accept the naval policy of his people. 
This policy is to build two Dreadnoughts for every one that Germany 
builds. But our Government want the German Government to 
have a discussion on the question of naval expenditure. Why should 
this discussion not take place between two Great Powers whose 
Sovereigns and Governments aim at the maintenance of general peace 
and desire mutual good relations, and whose peoples are eminently 
pacific in their sentiments ? «The olive branch was actually held out 
by Britain when the King went to Cronberg last August, and the 
German Government have long known that the British Government 
are ready to discuss this matter. As long as the question of naval 
expenditure is not discussed between Berlin and London no visits of 
sovereigns, no exchanges of politeness between the monarchs and 
sections of their people, will be of any avail for the dissipation of 
that mutual distrust that prevails and has long prevailed. And until 
some settlement be arrived at, the two countries will not be on terms 
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of good relations with each other. The question of good relations 
between Britain and Germany depends solely on Germany’s disposition 
to discuss this question with us. 

The rejection of the olive branch by the Kaiser at Cronberg has 
crystallised public opinion in Great Britain; and it may now be 
said that the Liberal British Cabinet have absolutely decided on a 
considerably enlarged naval programme. This is the result of 
Germany’s unyielding attitude. *No Government in England could 
retain its position if it were to reject the will of the nation on this 
point. No Liberal Government would accept a policy of huge 
expenditure in naval construction for the mere love of doing so; 
they are merely carrying out a policy of stern necessity. 

As things are it is of course impossible for the British Government 
again to approach his Majesty or the German Government on the 
subject of a reduction of naval expenditure and armaments, for they 
might thereby expose themselves to an undesirable rebuff; but I 
firmly believe that the door is not closed to such a discussion. 
Indeed, I am disposed to emphasise most emphatically the assurance 
that the proposal for a discussion on the subject of naval armaments 
and expenditure would be welcomed in a very friendly spirit in 
Downing Street as well as at the British Admiralty if the slightest 
indication of a desire for such a discussion were given from Berlin. 

It is stated in naval circles in Berlin that recent events will not 
exercise the slightest influence on German naval expenditure generally 
or on the German naval estimates for the ensuing year. In fact we 
are told that the item for new construction and armaments for 
1909 has increased by nearly 2} millions of pounds, to not far short of 
11,000,000/., as compared with 8,358,260/. last year. 

I repeat that until this wretched naval rivalry between Britain 
and Germany shall have been brought to an end, it is almost useless 
to talk of bringing about those good relations between the two countries 
for which Prince von Biilow tells us that Kaiser Wilhelm has laboured 
for the last two decades. And I go further and submit that, as the 
condition of Anglo-German relations is a most weighty factor in 
European politics, the prevailing unrest in Europe is bound to continue 
until this question is solved. It is in the power of the Kaiser, the 
Chancellor, and the Reichstag to pave the way for such @ solution 
which will bring about that state of good political relations between 
the two countries which both sides desire. 

J. L. Basurorp. 
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‘WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT?’ 


‘Let me beg of you not to believe for one moment that an inexperienced, 
inadequately trained second line of citizen soldiers could cope successfully with 
the thoroughly organised, highly trained troops that would assuredly be selected 
for an attack on this country.—Harl Roberts in the House of Lords, 


the 23rd of November, 1908. 


In the August issue of this Review I was permitted to bring before 
its readers the precariousness of our Home Defence. It was to the 
educated men and women of the country that my remarks were 
specially addressed, and I have reason to know that the article went 
home to them. From a gentleman at a very large town, I received 
a letter saying that several ladies had read what I had written, and 
were so impressed by it that they had asked him to write to me to 
give them counsel as to how they could exert their influence prac- 
tically, in inducing others to aid in averting the dangers to which, 
owing to its precariousness, our Home Defence is exposed to-day. 
This general reception of the article is eminently satisfactory, becouse 
it shows that the mind of England is gradually awakening to the 
importance of Home Defence; and that the mental soil on which 
literary seed may fall is no longer unreceptive, hard or stony as it 
was a short time ago, but is ready to receive and is rapidly becoming 
prepared to assimilate, with results beneficial to the nation, seed 
sown in future. Again, therefore, do I return in these pages to the 
subject of Home Defence, and with the same class of readers specially 
in view. 

In August I pointed out that though at that time the inter- 
national political barometer was pointing to ‘Set Fair,’ yet some 
sudden and unexpected change might occur in the atmosphere of these 
politics, and the needle whirl round to ‘Stormy.’ Not being either 
prophet or seer, little did I anticipate the immediateness of the ‘ fall’ 
which has since taken place. True it is that the needle is now back 
at ‘ Calm,’ but whether the lull is due to the actual dying out of the 
storm, or is the precursor of an approaching devastating cyclone, 
not even the most far-seeing and experienced political navigators 
can tell. Fortunately we have, at the national helm, men, whom all, 
irrespective of party, recognise deservedly as ‘strong men,’ careful 
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of the needs and the honour of the Empire. Doubtless, however 
optimist they may be, they in no way ignore the possibility of being 
confronted with the worst; and necessarily one of the very first pro- 
blems before them for consideration is the eventual distribution of the 
sea forces and the land forces of the Empire to meet the heavy and 
sometimes conflicting requirements of Imperial Policy, Imperial 
Defence, and of the Security of the Home. It is with the last only 
that I am here concerned ; and let me again warn my reader, as I did 
four months ago, of the irresistible temptation that the possible 
dispersion of our militant forces over the whole huge area of Imperial 
war operations may offer for a determined dash at the heart of the 
Empire. What we have to-day to consider is, whether in this case we 
are now ready—or if not now, when we shall be ready—not only to 
meet and repel that possible intruder successfully, but also give 
him such a lesson as will effectually deter him, or any other Power 
similarly inclined, from essaying the experiment again. 

Now it always seems to me that our rulers, no matter to whichever 
political party they belong, steadily abstain from openly and honestly 
telling us the whole truth as regards these vitally important questions. 
The whole truth is known to every would-be hostile Power in the 
world ; it is an ‘ open’ secret ; the wisdom of withholding it from us, 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, is wisdom of the ‘ ostrich’ states- 
manship order, so here I give my personal reading and interpretation 
of the secret.: 

Weare not ready ; at our present rate of preparation we shall not 
be ready before the fatal ‘Too Late’ knell is sounded ; and finally, 
the methods of preparation adopted by the Government and the 
War Office are miserably inadequate and futile, and can result only 
in the production of a defence of the paper 9nd cardboard kind. 

These are strong assertions, but as the firsy is on all hands admitted 
to be true, it is necessary for me to justify only the two others ; and I 
can justify them ‘ to the hilt’! And in doing so I deliberately appeal 
to the people against the Government and the War Office combined. 
But in taking this apparently strange and presumptuous course 
I am merely endeavouring, as one of the people, to act in the spirit 
of the really grave and solemn injunctions imposed on us, at a time 
when our defensive condition at home was strictly analogous to what 
it might become to-morrow should the flames of war burst out in 
Europe, by one of the greatest statesmen whose names are recorded 
in our national annals. In May 1901, during the Boer war, we 
were well on the way to the exhaustion of our military resources; we 
were pouring out of Great Britain to South Africa not only every real 
soldier, but every man on whom we could lay hands, and whose only 
qualification as a soldier was the soldier’s dress he wore. Of regular 
soldiers we were well-nigh bereft at home; and of guns, those of us 
behind the scenes knew that there were barely forty pieces of field 
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artillery with which to fight our battles against an invader who 
would have come amply provided with guns; and now in 1908, ac. 
cording to a statement made recently on the express authority of Mr. 
Haldane at a large public meeting, the conditions would be almost 
precisely the same should the Territorial Army find itself suddenly 
entrusted with the defence of Great Britain. On the 13th of 
November Lieut.-General Sir Edmond Elles, as Mr. Haldane’s mouth- 
piece, warned us that, then, the whole of the Regular Army would have 
been sent out of the country—a really appalling statement. It would 
be consequently on untrained soldiers—and with, it is true perhaps, 
more field guns, but those in the hands of incompetent gunners—that, 
according to this ministerial announcement, the protection of our home 
against the most highly trained troops in Europe will depend. With 
this terrible and awful future, as honestly and authoritatively placed 
before us 500 or 600 people who were present, I turn back to 1901, to 
find perhaps light, or at all events ‘leading.’ I find it, and on it I act, 
secure in the wisdom of my counsellor. That counsellor is none other 
than the late Lord Salisbury, in whose hand at that time were the 
reins of power. No one knew better than he did our well-nigh 
desperate military condition for Home Defence then ; no one would 
realise better than he ‘our condition as it might be to-morrow. On 
the 9th or 10th of May 1901, speaking at the Albert Hall to the 
members of the Primrose League, he counselled the people of Great 
Britain in the words that follow : 
; It [preparation for Home Defence] can only be set on foot in the parishes, 
it is not a thing that can come from the centre ; but if once the feeling can be 
promulgated abroad that it is the duty of every able [? bodied] Englishman to 
make himself competent to meet the invading enemy, if ever—God forfend— 
in the course of time an invading enemy should appear—if you once impress 
on him that the defence of the country is not the business of the War Office or of the 
Government, but the business of the people themselves, learning in their own parishes 
the practice and the accomplishments which are necessary to make them for- 
midable in the field—you will then have a defensive force which will not only 
repel the assailant if he come, but will make the chance of the assailant so bad 
that no assailant will ever appear. 


These are remarkable words: Lord Salisbury could not have 
intended, however, that they should be taken literally ; it was the 
true principle of sound Home Defence that, even with some exaggera- 
tion, he was seeking to impress on the country in that hour of dire 
need. The universality of the duty of all able men to participate 
in the defence of the home, and in preparing themselves for that 
participation : this is the teaching, this is the real counsel of Lord 
Salisbury. And he seems almost to say in as many words, ‘ it is for 
you, the people, not to wait for the Government and the War Office 
to find out how far you are willing to go in this matter, and meanwhile 
for them to advance with only slow, uncertain and faltering steps ; 
it is for you, the people, to tell the Government and the War Office 
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plainly and decisively how far you will go; and then, with them does 
lie the business of leading you there as a defensive power in the country.’ 
And it is to-day the mistake of these authorities, that not only are they 
ignorant of how far the people are willing to go, not only do they seem 
to take no measures to feel the pulse, to ‘take the temperature ’ of the 
blood of the people on this matter, but with wearying reiterancy on 
every possible occasion they declare that the people will never go so 
far as all experience teaches us is the only safe and reliable haven of 
safety. Their conduct is like that of a physician who says to a 
patient, ‘ My friend, you are a weak invalid; I havt a medicine here 
which I know would make you well and strong, but I know you won’t 
take it, therefore I do not even ask you to do so, and I will put it aside.’ 
No wonder the patient does not even try to find out anything about 
the medicine and what it really is. 

I purpose, therefore, now, as one of the people, to sketch as briefly 
as possible some of the horrors before us in the case of invasion, the 
best method for saving ourselves from those horrors, and the abso- 
lute futility and childishness of the plans which in their ignorance 
of how far we are ‘ prepared to go’ the Government and the War 
Office alike are pressing us to adopt. 

Taking into account the far too general indifference shown to 
this matter of Home Defence by the majority of the dwellers in our 
island, I am often led to ask myself whether the men and women 
in England, Scotland, and Wales have the very faintest idea of what 
the presence of an enemy who has effected a landing on our shores, 
and is intent on pushing on further inland, really means to every 
dweller in that part of the country which is in the enemy’s occupation. 
Of course the troubles indirectly caused all over the land, even away 
from the area where the enemy actually is—the fall in public 
confidence, the disruption of business, the interruption of the means 
of transit for even the most ordinary necessaries of life, and the 
resulting riot and confusion—would be felt from John o’ Groat’s 
to Land’s End, but it is more of the direct effects that I am 
thinking now. Strange to my mind it is that when talking of 
this matter of invasion I have very rarely met women who seem 
to take any interest in the matter; they seem to regard it as purely 
@ man’s question, a matter for the fighters alone. They neither 
know nor realise that in invasion, or even in the mere temporary 
occupation of a district, a town, or a village by invaders, it will not be 
the men, it will be themselves, the women and their families, that 
will be the sufferers, the victims. Let me take for illustration the 
district and village or large central town of what I will call ‘ Buriey.’ 
Enter the foreign invaders. Nowadays those invaders will be men held 
tight in bonds of discipline, far tighter than those our soldiers know. 
Judging from wh’ took place, or rather what did not take place in 
France in 1870-71, and to the not generally recognised but well- 
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deserved credit of the German invaders, our women will be safe from 
those crimes of violence and lust which were common in war only 
a hundred years ago. But short of these, there are no extremities 
leading to misery, suffering and death to which the intruders will not 
go. The first demand of the ‘ men in possession’ will be shelter and 
food. Fortunate will the women, the children, and the infirm old 
fathers be, if to them remain even an outhouse or shed for cover; 
fortunate for them if for sustenance are available some of the crumbs 
which may fall from the invaders’ tables. And after days of misery 
and of semi-starVation they rejoice to find the invaders moving away. 
But a shot is heard ; soon afterwards a volley : some young son has 
been accused of firing on the unwelcome intruders. With short shrift, 
a volley terminates his brief life ; and then punishment on the village 
for the outrage. But the few pence, shillings, or perhaps pounds in their 
pockets to make up the fine are not sufficient, and as the intruders 
leave, smoke and fire burst out from the houses, and the women and 
children find but ashes, instead of a home ; and nowhere in their own 
old homes is anywhere to lay their heads—death from starvation and 
exposure is the only end. Then with this sorrow and anguish the 
anxiety for the dear ones far away fighting, but whose life of action 
and excitement takes from them half the weight of the troubles of the 
time. Are not the women of this country right in seeking to know 
what the Government and the War Office are doing to-day for their 
future protection ? 

And now to the measures which the combined authorities are 
taking to preserve us—old men, mothers of families, and children—from 
all these horrors. These great people have apparently, for purposes of 
Home Defence, grouped Lord Salisbury’s able-bodied men, constituting 
the manhood of Great Britain, into two classes, the ‘Have No Timers’ 
and the ‘Have Some Timers.’ To which of these groups a man may 
elect to attach himself is the man’s affair, not that of the authorities. 
The first-named includes, therefore, not only the men whom, in the 
general interest, it would not be well to take away even temporarily 
from civil occupations, and young fellows who are perhaps the only 
breadwinners in poor families, but all the host of shirkers who like to 
have time for amusement or for making their money whilst the care 
and security of the home where that money is being amassed is 
voluntarily undertaken for them by other people who may die or be 
maimed in the possible death-struggle. 

So the only material out of which to form the Army for Home 
Defence is that furnished by the group of ‘Have Some Timers’ ; and 
as regards these the County Associations move heaven and earth to 
secure proselytes, and then they coax them, when obtained, to remain 
with them, in one district at all events, by limiting the teaching to 
only those details which flavour of ‘beer and sugar.’ All things 
regarded by soldiers as disagreeable but absolutely necessary in- 
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gredients in the life of a real soldier are either deliberately suppressed, 
or hidden away in the obscurity of a back place. But even then the 
‘some time’ at disposal is at disposal at irregular intervals only. 
The hour or day which suits one man does not suit another. What 
could be learnt in seven days’ steady continuous work may have to 
be spread over seven weeks in one case, seven months in another. 
But there must, however, be some minimum of work to justify the 
acceptance and retention of even a ‘Have Some Timer’ as a defender 
ofour homes. And lately we have been told, on the highest authority, 
that during the first year of training each of our noble defenders must 
put in forty drills of one hour each during the 365 days ; it is hoped 
that he will be good enough, and that it will suit his personal con- 
venience and the convenience of other people under whom he may be 
working in civil life, to spend fourteen days out of the 365 in a camp ; 
and, finally, to qualify him to try and hit with a bullet an enemy 
who, be it remarked, may be half hidden or perhaps on the fast run 
100 to 1000 yards distant, he will be allowed to fire in the 365 days 
no fewer than twenty-eight times a loaded rifle. In the follow- 
ing 365 days he is regarded as officially stamped with the badge of 
honour ‘ Trained Soldier.’ And to these soi-disant soldiers we, the 
people of Great Britain, may have to entrust the defence of our homes 
(when all our Regular Army is out of the country) against the onset of 
the very best of continental soldiers, each of whom has undergone for 
two whole years the severest of continuous training. 

My readers surely need not know aught of the technicalities or 
the details of learning the work of a soldier in order to determine the 
relative value of a forty-hour soldier and a two-year soldier. Let 
them apply this marvellous form of learning the soldier’s, the Home 
Defender’s trade to any trade or profession in civil life, whether that of 
medicine, land surveying, dressmaking, carpenter, bricklayer, tinker, 
or tailor. Would they trust, buy from, or employ any one of these 
civilian ‘Have Some Timers ’ ? 

And now I will narrate briefly what in connexion with this business 
of the people, this defence of our homes, took place on the 13th of 
November last, at a meeting at which I was present, in a Surrey district 
to which I have already given the name of ‘ Burley.’ The population 
of ‘ Burley ’ district is about 14,000, but of these some 4000 are troops 
lying on the outskirts ; they come and go, and take no part in the 
affairs of ‘ Burley’; it may be remarked, however, that they furnish 
to ‘ Burley ’ an object-lesson in the art of ‘ soldier manufacture.’ 

My ‘ Burley’ has its peculiarities : it comprises one very old but 
small village, one old large village, one large and rapidly expanding 
modern village. In ‘ Burley’ are to be found nearly all classes and 
many creeds : some half-dozen civilian residents of considerable private 
means ; then not a few residents of the retired Indian or retired British 
officer type, the latter, with one or two sad and lamentable exceptions, 
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being of the strictly conservative order. In ‘Burley’ are some 
officers on the Active List; but these are birds of passage, and 
neither ‘Burley’ nor its concerns have much interest for them. 
And then we come to what is real ‘ Burley,’ a very large number 
indeed of the professional and tradesmen class, with a still larger 
number of people employed by them, and a strong contingent of 
the so-called ‘working classes.’ These are ‘Burley’ in deciding 
local questions. And on the 13th of November representatives of all 
these classes came to the local Drill Hall at the invitation of the 
County Association to consider whether ‘ Burley ’ should contribute 
a company to the Territorial Army. ‘ Bigwigs,’ representing both 
the Government and the War Office, were on the platform, and they 
spoke first, dangling the ‘Have Some Timers’ system of defence 
seductively before ‘Burley,’ and assuring ‘Burley’ that any other 
system would not be accepted in this country. And the information 
as to the working weakness of the system, arising from the absence 
of the whole of the Regular Army in our time of peril, and entrusting 
the safety of ‘ Burley’ to the forty-hour soldiers, was actually volun- 
teered from the platform, or was elicited by simple questions. Then 
up rose an old hand, well known to ‘ Burley,’ and he, bearing in mind 
Lord Salisbury’s decisive statement that the matter was one for 
‘ Burley ’ dlone and not for the occupiers of the platform, propounded 
for consideration a system universally adopted in almost all other 
countries in the civilised world, with the warranty of experience to 
back it up. That system is very simple, and may be briefly 
described as follows : 

The names of all and every one of the young men of ‘ Burley’ 
within the prescribed ages are put in a jar or bag. Say that for 
training for our defence thirty young men out of the 300 or 400 
whose names are in the jar are required. The thirty to go would 
be those whose names are drawn first from the jar. Among these 
might be found the eldest sons of a peer and of a millionaire, both 
fresh from Eton and intent on a real good time in the immediate 
future. Naturally these young fellows suggest ‘exemption,’ offering 
to find in ‘ Burley’ a couple of other young men quite willing for 
a good pecuniary payment to take their places as ‘substitutes.’ 
But this ‘substitute’ system was one of the many contributory 
causes to the downfall of France in her hopeless struggle against 
the German invaders in 1870. The exemption would not be 
allowed or even taken into consideration. Into the ranks they 
both go; but, in their very natural desire to serve on pleasanter 
terms, they would soon learn how to become efficient, and emerge 
to play during the remainder of their service the part of non- 
commissioned officers or even officers, in positions of trust and 
responsibility corresponding to their educational as well as their social 
position. And so the drawing goes on, impartially and without respect 
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of persons ; but now it pauses, for names have come out which show 
the system on its compassionate side—the name of a young fellow 
the support either of his widowed mother and: young brothers and 
sisters, or of old parents whose only refuge in his absence must be the 
‘house.’ This name remains on the list, but the young fellow is 
for the present exempted, and is to be called out only in the very 
last extremity. But besides these there are exemptions of particular 
cases in the interest of the public. And now, though forty or 
fifty names have had to be drawn, the tale of thirty is complete. 
A higher Power than ours has determined the order of the drawing 
of the lots ; neither wealth, social position, nor personal influence has 
been taken into account: in the chances of the drawing it has been 
share and share alike, the sons of the peer and of the road-sweeper had 
precisely the same chances of serving or of not serving. Those young 
men whose names were not drawn have run their chance with the 
others ; they in no way shirked their liability to service, and can, as 
men, look their selected comrades in the face without feeling aught 
of shame or self-reproach. This principle of filling the ranks of the 
Territorial Army, ‘ Burley,’ in spite of cold looks from the platform, 
eventually decided on as best for all the homes in ‘ Burley.’ And then 
what to substitute for the present make-believe training? It had 
been pointed out at a previous gathering that one year of continuous 
steady training, backed up as it would be by the instincts of 
patriotism and self-preservation, would suffice. Patriotism and 
sentimental considerations alone are of little value in war; by resting 
on a basis of thorough training and the self-confidence engendered 
thereby, it is hoped that they will render the one-year British soldier 
the equal of the two-year soldier intruder. 

And then from the painfully obvious hostile platform came the 
question to the audience : ‘ Do you desire to add the following words 
to your consent to the request to contribute a company from 
“ Burley ” to the Territorial Army ? 

“We, the men and women of the district, present at this meeting, desire 
to place on record our opinion that the time has arrived when it shall be the 
law of the land that men of all classes, from highest to lowest alike, shall be 
equally liable to undergo preparation for the defence of our common home; 
and further, that that preparation, whilst lasting as short a time as possible, 
shall be thorough, complete, and effectual.”’ 


The reply was decisive. A seconder being called for, both a civilian 
resident and another civilian who is the owner of one of the largest 
businesses in ‘Burley’ competed for the position, whilst from the 
back of the hall, from the ‘working class,’ came a cry, ‘ We all 
second it!’ So, with but five or six dissentients, this large thoroughly 
representative meeting of ‘ Burley’ had, following Lord Salisbury’s 
wise counsel, thrown over both Government and War Office as 
possessing no locus standi at present in the matter; had regarded 
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it as ‘ Burley’s’ own business, and plainly told the representatives 
of the powers that be, who were present, that ‘ Liability to service 
in defence of the home ought to be Universal on the manhood of the 
Land, and that fact, not fiction, should be the principle of the training.’ 
And ‘ Burley’ was heard to say, later on, in conversational intercourse : 
‘We did not understand this system until it was explained to us at 
the meeting; why not get rid of those horrid names “ Compulsory 
Service ” and “ Conscription,” and call it what it really is, “‘ Universal 
Liability for Home Defence ” ? ’ 

Right glad was I at this breaking clear of official influence, of 
official views. ‘ Burley’ as one of the legion of communities which 
constitute Great Britain had conclusively shown the unreliability and 
the gratuitous character of the official assumption that the country 
will not even look at any form of home defence better than that 
afforded by the ‘Have Some Timers.’ ‘Burley’ had demanded 
real in lieu of sham defence. 

And then uprose the Lord Lieutenant, His Majesty’s representative 
in the county ; and to my utter amazement, this high official, in his 
parting words, instead of expressing recognition and approval of the 
real patriotic spirit shown by ‘ Burley,’ and thereby encouraging other 
communities in our county to follow our example, deliberately uttered 
words of discouragement by assuring us that it would be ten years 
before the House of Commons would accept the principles involved. 
However, ‘ Burley’ remains horribly obstinate, and perhaps prefers 
to accept as a counsellor the late Lord Salisbury rather than the 
present Lord Lieutenant of the County of Surrey. 

And I doubt not that other communities will ere long follow our 
lead; and ‘ Burley’ may ever feel proud of itself and thoroughly 
self-satisfied in having acted as the pioneer of Great Britain on the 
way to sound and efficient defence of our families, our hearths and our 
homes. 

In conclusion, let me contrast the line taken by the military authori- 
ties a few years ago, when Lord Wolseley was in power, with that taken 
by the same authorities now. In the course of a discussion at the Royal 
United Service Institution, when the term ‘ gates of wood’ had been 
used as expressing the value of our then Home Defenders, the Volunteer 
Force, Lord Wolseley, whilst admitting the justice of the designation, 
openly said that if we cannot get gates of iron it was better to have 
‘ gates of wood’ than none at all. But he in no way concealed from 
the public his opinion of the inadequacy of the gates as gates. 
Nowadays the authorities seem studiously silent as to the inadequacy 
of this same force with only its name changed. They know, quite 
as well as did Lord Wolseley, that the security it can give is not of a 
sufficiently high order; yet they talk of it and to it as if it was the 
thing really wanted, the only thing needful. They seem to think that 
the grand old British spirit has died out—that combination of the 
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spirits of the mastiff and the bull-dog—and has degenerated into that 
of the name so appropriately applied to their Force—the ‘ Terriers.’ 
My belief is that the old spirit is not dead, it is only latent. Let the 
authorities boldly and honestly tell their ‘ Terriers” that they are as 
guardians of out homes ‘ Terriers’ only, and nothing better. Letthem 
tell the country that we must have gates of iron, and that at present 
the country is giving only ‘ gates of wood.’ My firm conviction is 
that my fellow countrymen and countrywomen alike will rise to the 
appeal; and willingly placing in the hands of the authorities the 
good material needed, they will insist on the right manufacturing 
and the high tempering of the material for its purpose, and then our 
gates will be gates of iron or steel indeed, and will be strong enough 
to stand whatever strain from oversea would-be invaders may bring 


to bear against them. 
LonsDALE Hate. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL SURRENDER 


For some years past an increasing number of Churchmen have asked 
but one question in reference to each fresh attempt to deal with the 
religious: difficulty in elementary schools: Does it make the State 
deal out absolutely equal measure to all forms of religious teaching ? 
Unfortunately not one of them has been able to stand this test. They 
have been measures of varying degrees of merit in other respects, but 
they have uniformly failed in this one. Still the situation had one en- 
couraging feature. There was a real advance on the part of Churchmen 
towards the acceptance of the principle. They might not always show 
a very clear understanding of what was involved in equality, but at least . 
they recognised that it did not become them to put up with anything 
short of it. To-day this vital principle is threatened by a new and 
formidable combination of forces. The Liberal Government has intro- 
duced a third Bill, quite as destructive of equality as either of its pre- 
decessors, but differing from them in being brought forward with an 
imposing array of official support from the Church. It was easy to 
get Churchmen to oppose an Education Bill when it was backed 
only by Mr. Birrell or Mr. McKenna, but the present measure has 
claims which were wanting in both the others. It is as much the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Bill as it is Mr. Runciman’s. It embodies 
not merely what the Government are prepared to concede, but what 
the leaders of the Church are prepared to accept. This fact does 
undoubtedly give the Bill of 1908 a marked advantage over all that 
have gone before it. It cannot be dismissed with the single criticism 
that it violates the principle of equality. When Churchmen are asked 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and by a majority of the bishops, 
to hold out a friendly hand to Mr. Runciman’s proposals, they are 
bound to give them most careful examination. 

It can hardly be needful to show that the new Bill does go directly 
in the teeth of equality of treatment as regards religious teaching. 
I do not believe that its authors themselves would give any other 
description of it. Still, it is prudent to take nothing for granted, 
and I will therefore set out at starting what the Government propose 
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to do for the two forms of religious teaching—Undenominational and 
Denominational : 

(1) In every school provided by the local education authority 
Undenominational instruction must be given on five mornings in the 
week ; Denominational instruction may be given (if accommodation 
‘can reasonably be made available’) on two mornings in the week. 
Thus the relative importance of Undenominational and Denominational 
teaching is determined by the Bill to be as five to two. 

(2) Undenominational instruction is established by the State and 
paid for by the State ; Denominational instruction must be provided 
and paid for by, or on behalf of, such parents as happen to value it. 
The one is treated as a matter of universal utility—something for 
which Parliament thinks it necessary to provide a time and a place ; 
the other is treated as something which may have some value for A or B 
—there is no accounting for tastes in religion any more than in food— 
but of which the State, whose business it is to care for the community 
as a whole, knows nothing. Whatever other merits a compromise 
founded on these two foundations may have, inequality is written 
large on both of them. 

When the majority of the bishops ask Churchmen to accept such 
@ measure as this it is only respectful to assume that they have 
some reason for what they do. They have opposed, and success- 
fully opposed, other Bills coming from the same quarter, though 
to eyes which have not received some special enlightenment they 
seem less objectionable than this one. What is it that has 
worked this miraculous change? Undoubtedly ‘compromise’ is 
a word which has a great charm for Englishmen, and I am 
quite conscious that to advise the rejection, absolute and final, 
of any arrangement which bears this attractive heading is 
to damage one’s cause at starting. But the merit of a com- 
promise, or rather its title to be called a compromise, depends 
upon its human content. Whom does it include? The answer 
commonly given to this inquiry explains the failure of many seem- 
ingly promising settlements. They have swept in those who do not 
greatly care how a question is decided while they have left out those 
to whom that decision is a matter of passionate concern.’ These 
last are sufficiently damned by being labelled ‘ Extremists.’ Yet in 
matters of religion this is always a dangerous policy. It satisfies a 
very large class—the class which is chiefly anxious to get a controversy 
safely under ground. But where religious differences are concerned 
premature burial is often no burial. Before the grave can be filled up the 
dead man has risen from it and is as great a nuisance as ever. If I am 
right in my estimate of Mr. Runciman’s Bill this is exactly what will 
happen if it is passed. The forces formerly in the field will be in the 
field again. Those who have hitherto striven to prevent the adoption 
of ’a settlement will next year be striving to upset a settlement which 
3R2 
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has been adopted. If anyone is inclined to make light of this prospect 
I would ask him to recall the history of the present Education Act. 
Few Bills, I should say, were better framed from the point of view 
of any moderate man than this ill-fated measure. I doubt whether 
even those who disliked it foresaw the resistance it would arouse. 
For two generations Nonconformists had contentedly taxed themselves 
for the support of Denominational schools ; who could have supposed 
that a law which did no more than rate them for the same purpose - 
would evoke such a storm of opposition? The admirers of the Act 
assured us that all this display of passion meant nothing—that sensible 
Nonconformists would treat it with contempt, while the few enthu- 
siasts who might try to keep up the agitation would soon get tired of 
carrying it on at the sacrifice of their spoons and teapots. It took a 
General Election to undeceive these sanguine politicians ; yet the very 
men who read them the lesson three years ago seem quite unable to 
apply it to themselves now that the tables are turned. 

I should say all this if the opposition to Mr. Runciman’s Bill were 
really the work of Extremists. But is it? I can only say that if it is 
the word has taken on quite a new meaning. I say nothing of the 
‘strangers ’ whose presumption in addressing a letter to their clergy 
has so much disturbed certain of the bishops, though I should have 
thought that the close co-operation of men so unlike in character, 
in views, and in antecedents as Lord Hugh Cecil, the Dean of Canter- 
bury and Lord Halifax would have shown how inapplicable the 
common division into Moderates and Extremists is to present circum- 
stances. But when we pass beyond the leaders so suddenly raised 
to the chief place among the assailants of the Bill, whom do we find 
‘among the rank and file of their supporters? I declare that when 
I hear the National Society called Extremist, I feel as though I had 
suddenly been privy to some monstrous profanity. If ever there was a 
living embodiment of caution, bordering, some might say, on timidity, 
I should have thought it was this venerable institution. Yet the 
Consultative Committee met on the very day on which the Bill was 
read a first time, and by ninety-six votes to thirty-nine refused ‘ to 
advise Churchmen to accept any settlement which gives preferential 
treatment to Undenominational as compared with Denominational 
schools or teaching.’ It is a new thing for the National Society to 
find itself in open opposition to the majority of the Episcopate, and, 
considering its history and character, it is not unreasonable to see 
in the Society’s novel attitude an overmastering sense of the grave 
character of the situation which the action of the bishops has created. 

But this is not a solitary example. Next to the National Society 
there are, I should say, no men less open to the charge of being 
Extremists than the members of the Representative Church Council. 
I do not claim for this body that it has any specially good title to the 
name it bears. Probably neither the Clerical nor the Lay House can 
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quite be taken as a fair sample of those whom in name it represents. The 
Clerical House is simply the Lower Houses of the two Convocations— 
assemblies in which only beneficed clergy are represented and greatly 
overweighted by a large official element. As to the Lay House, though 
I cannot say much for the method in which it is elected, its members 
are for the most part the same men who are to be seen on the platform 
of every meeting for Church objects, and form the backbone of every 
Diocesan Committee. To give a body composed of men of this type, in 
addition to a long list of deans, canons, archdeacons and rectors, the 
title of Extremists is surely a misleading use of the term. Yet this is 
the body which no longer ago than last May declared for the principle 
of equality, and that in very unusual circumstances. Sir Alfred 
Cripps had brought forward a resolution pledging the Council to 
support a ‘just measure to secure in all districts to Nonconformists 
no less than to Churchmen such religious teaching as they desire for 
their children.’ The Bishop of Wakefield had moved an amend- 
ment, the gist of which was well described by the seconder as urging 
upon Churchmen the duty of first paying ‘for sound Christian teach- 
ing in schools’ out of the rates, and then paying out of their own 
pockets any extra money required for Denominational teaching. The 
plain issue thus raised was excellently argued, and when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury rose to put the question he took the unusual 
course of himself winding up the debate and imploring the Council 
to vote with the Bishop of Wakefield. A more impressive speech 
I have seldom listened to, and I remember thinking at the time that, 
unless the opponents of the amendment were very resolute, it must 
inevitably be carried. But they were resolute. When the votes 
were taken the amendment was defeated by 77 votes to 59 in the 
Clerical House and 103 to 80 in the Lay House. Even among the 
bishops five were found faithful to the principle of equality, though 
I am sorry to say that the most conspicuous name in this minority 
now heads the list of the supporters of Mr. Runciman’s Bill. 

All this, it is true, happened seven months ago, but the Arch- 
bishop, though he must have known that his negotiations with the 
Government would reach their final stage about the time that the 
Licensing Bill left the Commons, has taken no steps to get this vote 
reversed. The Council, indeed, is his own creation, but when a great 
artist is no longer pleased with his work he prefers to keep it with 
its face to the wall. It is a main feature in the new Episcopal policy 
that the opinions of Churchmen should be taken for granted, and this © 
may help to explain the indignation of some of their number at the 
attempt made by Lord Hugh Cecil, the Dean of Canterbury and Lord 
Halifax to obtain information for the Archbishop as to the mind of 
Churchmen ‘ in reference to the negotiations now in progress.’ I do 
not wonder that they are angry. No one can be expected to like seeing 
his own proper work done for him because he has neglected to do it 
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for himself. But had I been in their counsels I should, I think, have 
advised silence as the wiser course. They thought it better that his 
Grace should conduct these negotiations without any further infor- 
mation as to the mind of Churchmen in regard to them. Better, it 
may have been, from the point of view of their immediate success, 
but hardly better as regards the permanent acceptance of the measure 
that is to be founded on them. 

In this pre-arranged uncertainty as to what Churchmen think of the . 
compromise we are reduced to inquiring what they ought to think 
of it. Now any useful effort to get at the meaning and value of the 
third Education Bill must begin with the recognition that it involves 
a very real sacrifice on the part of Nonconformists. They have come 
forward with a large concession. They have consented to the admis- 
sion of Denominational teaching into all Council schools. Now, for 
the first time, these schools are to be profaned by the intrusion of 
catechisms and formularies distinctive of particular denominations. 
The sacrifice is all the more bitter that it carries with it a slight to 
their favourite method of administration. Just when local option 
is on the eve of being applied to the licensing of public-houses, it is to be 
denied any share in the admission of Denominational teaching into 
Council schools. It is important to bear all this in mind because I have 
little doubt that it weighed greatly with the Archbishop. He did not 
wish to be behind the Nonconformists in generosity. But a conces- 
sion which has cost the makers of it a great deal may be quite worth- 
less to those to whom it is offered. So far as it is so in the present 
instance it makes the compromise mischievous as well as worthless. 
Churchmen get something which they do not value, while Noncon- 
formists see their gift rejected as altogether inadequate to the situation. 

But why is this compromise worthless to Churchmen? It would 
be enough to say, by way of answer, that it sets up in every elementary 
school included under the Bill one particular form of religious teaching 
and invests it with all the sanctions that can be conferred by State 
provision and State payment. Whatever else this may be, it is not 
equality, and in the absence of stronger evidence I submit that it is 
still unproved that one section of Churchmen is prepared to accept 
anything less. That section asks nothing which it is not willing 
that others should have also. It wants nothing for the Church of 
England which it is not prepared to share with all other Churches. 
It has no objection to simple Bible teaching being given to all children 
whose parents desire it. It only insists that every other form of religion 
which is desired by parents shall be given on the same conditions. 
My Nonconformist friends think my attitude towards Undenomi- 
national teaching unreasonable; I think their attitude towards 
Denominational teaching unreasonable. Both feelings are now of 
long standing and neither of them seems likely to undergo any change. 
Why then should we go on striving after an unattainable agreement, 
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or, what is worse, make believe that a settlement which only pleases ~ 
one of us, if that, is likely to make the situation better? If they will 
not pay for religious teaching which I like and they dislike, I have 
no wish to make them do it. Is it fair or reasonable in them to insist 
on my paying for religious teaching which I dislike and they like ? 
I am told on all sides that those who value simple Bible teaching 
are an immense majority of my countrymen. In that case, they 
cannot, surely, find much difficulty in paying out of their own pockets 
for the religion they so much love. 

I pass on from the principle of the proposed compromise to its 
probable results. We are asked to give up all but a very few Church 
schools, to see our religious teaching admitted to a back seat in the 
Council schools, and to find in this last provision an equivalent for 
what we have surrendered. To my mind the permission to come into 
the Council schools is worse than exclusion from them. I will leave 
on one side the questions likely to arise out of the provision that limits 
us, when we have got inside a Council school, to such accommodation 
as can ‘reasonably be made available.’ I will assume that every local 
Education Authority will do their best to make the task of the Denomi- 
national teacher easy, that they will take trouble in distributing the 
existing class-rooms, that if need be they will build new class-rooms 
for the purpose. I confine myself to the effect on the parents of this 
ostentatious inequality between Denominational and Undenominational 
teaching. They have been accustomed in a Council school to receive 
the latter kind. If the two now started on an equal footing—both 
given at the same time and on the same days, and paid for out of the 
same pockets—the newly introduced teaching would still have an initial 
disadvantage. Of this, however, Churchmen would have no right to 
complain. It is the drawback incident to a new arrangement. But 
when the new teaching is allowed on sufferance on two days in the 
week, and has to be paid for by whatever voluntary agency that has 
undertaken to keep the hat in circulation, what chance is there that 
the average parent will go out of his way to choose it in preference 
to the familiar teaching which he sees given every day in the week, 
and paid for out of rates levied on the whole community? In these 
days the State could not more clearly proclaim that.it thinks this 
particular kind of teaching the best. Give Churchmen a fair field, and 
I do not doubt that they will hold their own in it. It does not follow 
that they will be able to hold their own against all the prestige con- 
ferred by exclusive State patronage and State payment. 

This then is the settlement which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
asks us to welcome. After years of conflict Churchmen are called 
upon to see their religion, and every other religion that possesses 
a definite creed, taught on sufferance and with special marks of in- 
feriority attached to it. Ido not wish to use hard words. As regards 
the Archbishop I believe that this compromise appeals to him on its 
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merits, and it is only just to say that his speech at the Representative 
Church Council on the 7th of May made this clear. Some of his 
supporters in the Episcopate are more recent converts to the preferen- 
tial treatment of Undenominational teaching, but even of them I will 
not say that they have betrayed the great cause entrusted to them. 
Before a man can be a traitor he must know what he is doing, and 
I do not think that this is true in their case. But I do say that the 
bishops have allowed themselves to go astray after the mirage of a 
National Church and a National Creed, and that in doing this they have 
forgotten that they are officers not of the people of England but of the 
Church of England. This, however, is not an explanation that can 
give us much comfort. Errors that are not intentional may be just as 
disastrous as if they were, and the consent of the Episcopal majority— 
happily it is only a majority—to Mr. Runciman’s proposals is a con- 
spicuous example of the class. Whether it will be possible to defeat 
these proposals in Parliament it is too early to say. But at least we 
can do our utmost towards this end. We have leaders already— 
better we could not desire—and before long it may appear that they 
will have no lack of followers. But even if the Bill be passed it 
will only be the beginning of a fiercer fight than any of which this 
ill-starred question has yet been the cause. In proportion as the 
Archiepiscopal compromise makes its way it will be found to have 
brought into the éducational controversy not peace but a sword. 


D. C. Latupury. 





DANGER IN INDIA 


Ir is always advisable to look facts in the face. To cry peace when 
there is no peace may be easy ; but to do so is as futile as to plough 
the sand of the seashore. India is seething with sedition. That, in 
plain English, is the gist of the matter. In Indian phraseology the 
voice of patriotism is abroad. Whatever there may be in a name, 
the facts in their rock-bed are identical. Indians (we may no longer 
speak of them as natives of India), so far as they possess an articulate 
voice, are tired of us, and desire to be done with us once for all. Minor 
grievances, be their sum and substance what they may, go for nothing ; 
they merely fringe on this one and only cry, India for the Indians. 
Mr. Tilak, the spokesman of Western India, whose sympathy with 
bombs has led to his involuntary journey to the salubrious climate 
of Burmah, has stated in his writings and public speeches over and 
over again that nothing but complete independence will satisfy the 
aspirations of his countrymen. Self-government in the sense in which 
it is possessed by Australia, Canada, and South Africa is a step which 
would meet with his august approval, always provided that it is 
recognised as a step and nothing more. And the fact must be admitted 
and grasped that this is the keynote of the situation. To the educated 
and patriotic Indian it is a matter of suprer e indifference whether 
British administration in India is good, bad, or indifferent. It is 
sufficient to him that it is foreign, and, in logical conclusion, must 
be got rid of. If bombs can hasten the process, by all means use 
bombs. 

But let it not be supposed that the Indian to whom we refer will 
admit that there is anything good in British rule. If we are to believe 
all that he will tell us, the tyranny perpetrated from day to day by 
the Government and its servants exceeds anything that can be con- 
ceived of as existing in Russia. As compared with a Lieutenant- 
Governor or a Chief Commissioner of to-day, Jenghiz Khan and 
Nadir Shah were ministering angels. Through the medium of the 
native Press, the speeches of itinerant political agitators who traverse 
the length and breadth of the land, the circulation of leaflets, public 
and private meetings, and private correspondence from one end of 
the country to the other, it is impressed upon all concerned, or not 
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concerned, that the British Government of India consists of men 
devoid of human feelings, destitute of conscience, honour, or morality, 
whose sole object is to wring the uttermost farthing from the most 
oppressed and miserable people in the world. It matters not what 
the Government does. Whatever it does, or, for the matter of that, 
leaves undone, it is always imbued with the most sinister of motives ; 
and the cloven hoof is invariably discernible, be the action or inaction 
ostensibly ever so innocent. Provided sufficient mud is thrown, a 
certain percentage is likely to stick; and the mud to which we refer 
is peculiarly sticky. Credulous, illogical, suspicious to a degree, the 
Indian is not unnaturally convinced that if Government seldom, if 
ever, takes any steps to contradict these statements, to disprove 
these slanders, they must be true. When the most blatant and 
inflammatory articles in the newspapers are read out to an ordinary 
crowd of peasants under the village pipal-tree when the day’s work 
is over, is it wonderful if Rama says to Govind, ‘ Is this all true?’ 
and Govind replies, ‘ It is set in print ; it must be true’ ? 

And so goes on the work of exciting discontent and raising feelings 
of disaffection against the Government. It is not a difficult task to 
persuade a peasantry that Government, who is the landlord, is taking 
from them three or four times the rent to which it has any just claim. 
It matters nothing that in point of fact the rent, or land tax, is 
exceedingly low, much lower than it was under any administration 
that preceded our own; it matters nothing that now in native States 
the land is far more highly rented than in British India. Such facts 
go for nothing. For us the one fact that is patent, indisputable, and 
must be looked in the face is this, that sedition, discontent, agitation— 
call it what you will—is not confined to the educated classes, but is 
surging over the whole of India, from Lahore to Rangoon, and Delhi 
to Tuticorin. 

Accentuated as the revolutionary feeling has been of late years, 
it is not altogether new. It began to assume prominence during the 
viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, when that visionary statesman accorded 
his recognition to the National Congress. This self-constituted 
representative assembly has consistently played the part of Iago 
to the very susceptible Indian Othello. It has usurped the function 
of the Extreme Left. It is now divided into two parties—the 
Nationalists or Extremists on the one hand and the Moderates on 
the other. Their domestic differences may be left to themselves to 
decide. They are of little import to us. Suffice it to say that the 
main divergency between Mr. Tweedle-Dum, Nationalist, and Mr. 
Tweedle-Dee, Moderate, is that the former wants to get rid of us 
to-day, while the latter is willing to defer the process until to-morrow. 
* Bande Matheram !’ (Hail, motherland!) is the cry of both and of 
every one. ‘ Who are the English?’ ‘ Why are they here?’ ‘ Why 
are we enslaved?” ‘Remember our glorious past, our heights of 
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civilisation at a time when the ancestors of these islanders painted 
themselves with woad or wore the skins of wild beasts!’ History is 
not the strong point of the Indian of to-day. Such are the parrot- 
cries that echo through city and jungle. Freedom, independence, 
emancipation, no more foreign rule, are the platform shibboleths. 

Is India a nation? Do its inhabitants constitute a ‘ people’? 
A vast deal hinges upon this question. English writers on India and 
its affairs are never tired of impressing upon us that the answer is 
most assuredly in the negative. What have the Punjabi, the Mahratta, 
the Madrassi, and Bengaliincommon? Just so much, English writers 
will tell us, as the Scotchman of Sutherlandshire and the Italian of 
Naples. India, we are almost tired of hearing, is as large as Europe, 
putting aside Russia and Scandinavia, with as great a population, as 
many diverse and heterogeneous nationalities, differing from each 
other in language, in custom, in religion, and in everything that 
makes for individuality ; and we might as well speak of the Indian 
nation as the European nation. Except for the comparatively 
brief period of British rule, India was never under one Government. 
The Great Moghul failed to achieve what we have done, and was 
unable to exert his authority over the whole of the sub-continent. 
Therefore, we are told, the various populations that compose India 
can never be one. 

To this contention Young India opposes the most emphatic contra- 
diction. India is a nation, a people, a country: its interests and 
aspirations are one and unique. Railways, telegraphs, post-office, 
the Press, education, knowledge of English, have welded into one 
harmonious whole all the manifold centrifugal forces of its vast area. 
Young India will quote Switzerland as an example of a country 
with several languages and two conflicting religions, and yet un- 
doubtedly constituting a nation. If the only tongue in which the 
Madrassi and the Bengali can communicate is English, so let it be. 
It is sufficient that a medium of communication exists. And it does 
exist. The educated Indian speaks and writes in English as easily 
as in his own mother-tongue. Itisin English that the most vehement 
tirades against British rule, whether printed, spoken, or dealt with 
in private correspondence, are hurled across the land. Politically 
speaking, Lahore is a suburb of Calcutta. 

The fact cannot be gainsaid and must be reckoned with. India 
as a whole, as a political unit, has found a voice. There is a national 
India, as there is not a national Europe. India is articulate, and 
its universal cry is for independence. The demand is fostered in a 
thousand ways. There are endless societies, open, secret, and semi- 
secret, all actuated with one aim—national independence. Shivaji 
clubs, taking rise in Western India, where, two centuries and a half 
ago, the hero of the cult, the great Mahratta patriot, raised his forces 
in the wild valleys of the Western Ghauts and expelled the Mogul 
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power from Maharashtra, have extended to the teeming plains of 
Bengal, where the name of Shiwaji and his Mahratta horsemen 
represented nothing but murder, bloodshed, and robbery. What 
matters this if the weapon is one that can be used against the Govern- 
ment? Shiwaji’s birthday is celebrated from one side of India to 
the other ; and the moral pointed out to millions of credulous listeners 
is that another Shiwaji may at any moment arise to deal with the 
English as the Mahratta chieftain did with the Emperor of Delhi. - 
Everything is turned and twisted into the same purpose; and the 
annual Gunpati celebration, which was merely a period of holiday- 
making and rejoicing, is converted into a political celebration for 
the dissemination of seditious or patriotic speeches, whichever be the 
right term to employ. 

The native Press, whether issued in English or the vernacular, is 
filled with the most abominable vituperations against Government 
and its servants. Is it wonderful that European officials should 
become exasperated when the most harmless and innocent action is 
immediately seized upon as a peg on which to suspend endless abuse 
and obloquy? Nothing is spared; nothing is sacred. English- 
women (I blush to have to write it) are persistently said to go to 
dances for the purpose of prostitution. One editor went to gaol for 
a peculiarly vile article, purporting to caricature an assembly held 
by Lord Curzon, entitled ‘A Durbar in Hell.’ Day after day, week 
after week, the same stream of vilification on Government in general 
and its servants in particular is issued broadcast. Caliban has been 
given a tongue wherewith to curse his Prospero. An occasional 
prosecution serves but to make a martyr and a hero of the patriot 
who is for a time provided with board and lodging at Government 
expense. A wise Indian administrator, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
emphatically condemned the introduction of a free Press into a 
country whose liberty was always synonymous with licence. 

Of all the departments of the Government of India the one which 
has most signally failed is the educational. ‘Manners makyth man’ 
was the aphorism of William of Wykeham ; but Indian schools and 
colleges have absolutely failed to instil manners or discipline, not to 
speak of morals, into the students committed to their charge. Lakhs 
and lakhs of rupees are expended upon Government and aided institu- 
_ tions, with the result that there are annually turned out legions of 
young men with a smattering and veneer of education, all possessed 
with the same ambition, to obtain a post in Government service or 
else take to the law. Needless to say the supply of aspirants for 
these two professions entirely exceeds the demand. Those who 
fail to gratify their wishes become the most bitter calumniators of the 
Government whose bread they hoped to eat; and a considerable 
moiety falls back for its roti and ghee upon the founding of ever-new 
virulent anti-Government journals. It might be supposed that an 
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employment so boomed was not always remunerative ; but, apart 
from other things, the demand for spicy articles is ever on the increase ; 
and if this fails it is easy to squeeze money out of a rich fellow- 
countryman by threatening him, if he does not subscribe liberally to 
the editorial funds, with undesirable revelations in the pages of the 
unscrupulous print regarding various unsavoury details of his private 
life. 

The average Indian student from the age of ten to twenty is a 
fearsome creature, as different from a Rugby or a Harrow boy as 
can possibly be imagined. He has no respect for his masters, who 
are for the most part afraid of him; and it is a long-standing cry of 
the parents that he has no longer the least regard for their authority. 
The general effect of English education is to knock on the head the 
old religious views of collegians without substituting anything in 
their place. All sense of veneration is lost, and irresponsible inde- 
pendence springs up in the patriotic soul of the young Mukarji or 
Ramchandra. Admirers of Indian curiosities could collect a fine supply 
of Indian brass in the educational institutions that a paternal Govern- 
ment has scattered about the land. The importation of a few ex- 
perienced masters from English public schools might have a very 
salutary effect upon young India in statu pupillari. The idea of the 
Indian student of the swmmum bonum of a half-holiday is to attend 
a political meeting and drink in rabid and offensive criticism of the 
British raj. But if this desirable form of entertainment is only avail- 
able where there is not a half-holiday, French leave is easily forth- 
coming. Politics before lessons any day; and politics have only 
one meaning—‘ agin the Government.’ Nor is this craze limited to 
the students. Numbers of Indian teachers in vernacular schools 
have taken prominent parts in political agitation ; and the demoralising 
effect of this upon young minds cannot be exaggerated. The result of 
all this is that Indian schools and colleges are neither more nor less 
than disseminaries of crude and poisonous opinions. In this con- 
sideration the course of studies must not be overlooked. While the 
senior students are saturated with the principles of liberty and self- 
government, as expounded by Mill, Spencer, Huxley, and so on, the 
younger ones are, necessarily perhaps, brought up upon English 
history, which to them presents an attractive spectacle of successful 
rebellion against established government, from Magna Charta to 
the expulsion of James the Second. Resistance to the monarchy is 
impressed upon them as a virtue, and the lesson is taken to heart. 
One portion of our history that is especially revelled in is the American 
War of Independence ; and the hearts of the rising generation are 
stirred by the thought of another Boston tea party in Bombay 
harbour, or on the Hughli, with a similar happy sequel. 

Agitation is in the air. Agitate, agitate, always agitate, has 
caught on. A thousand causes contribute to this. The success 
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achieved by Japan against Russia has had an incalculable effect 
upon India. Hitherto the very word ‘ Russ’ had been a wherewithal 
to strike terror into the Hindoo and Mahometan. But lo and behold 
an Asiatic nation dared to oppose this mighty empire of which even 
the English were supposed to be afraid, and emerged victorious from 
the life-and-death struggle. Here was an object-lesson. Is the 
Indian inferior to the Japanese ?_ Is Japan to be independent, glorious, 
one of the nations of the world, a great power, and the Indian to ~ 
continue crushed, subdued, bled, a worm that will never turn? 
Bande Matheram! God ferbid. What Japan has done India can do. 
It is only a question of time, so young India thinks, and the same 
splendid result will be ours. 

But the struggle with Japan is not the only lesson that the Russian 
Empire can provide. Not external only, but internal affairs can 
point a moral. Was not Russian autocracy much on all fours with 
British bureaucracy in India? Did not the Russian people stand up 
and gird themselves hip and thigh to shake off the oppression which 
coerced them in the name of the Czar of all the Russias ? The weapons 
used were secret societies, anarchism, nihilism, strikes, boycott, bullets, 
and, above all, bombs. The result, so at all events the Indian thinks, 
was success ; for is there not now a Duma, a parliament which can 
impose Magna Charta, Habeas Corpus, and goodness knows what not, 
upon the oppressors of the poor? Use the same weapons in India, 
and the same result must be achieved. Such, at all events, is the word 
that has gone forth from Calcutta, and is published in the streets of 
Bombay. The same weapons, especially the last, the bomb. That 
apparently has come to stay. The fact that to no small extent in- 
fluenced the jury that convicted Mr. Tilak of sedition was that among 
his papers were found detailed lists of the ingredients necessary for the 
manufacture of explosives. School boys scheme to obtain substances 
with which to prepare bombs from hospitals and chemists’ shops, and 
throw the crude articles which they turn out into the streets at night 
from the top of their houses to see what effect they will produce. 

And if Russia has obtained a parliament in one way, other countries 
have succeeded in arriving at the same panacea for all evils in some 
fashion or another. A few years ago it took nearly all the resources 
of Britain to subdue a comparatively insignificant number of Boer 
_ farmers who had drawn their swords and rebelled against the Supreme 
Government. The Boers were conquered, and within an amazingly 
short period of time they were given that self-government for which 
Indians are striving in vain. The Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony possess parliaments and Home Rule in spite of the fact that 
they strove to the utmost of their ability to drive out the British flag 
from South Africa. It must be admitted that this unexampled act 
of magnanimity is not a little puzzling to Indians, if indeed the be- 
wilderment is limited to them. The bitterness of the comparison is 
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accentuated by the allegation that while one of the causes of the Boer 
war was the ill-treatment of Indians by the Government of President 
Kruger, so far from the slightest relief having been afforded by 
British rule in the two colonies, our Indian fellow-subjects who were 
formerly chastised with whips are now chastised with scorpions. 

Nor are there wanting other sets of circumstances to adorn the 
tale. Are Persians to be considered superior to Indians? Are they 
better educated, more advanced in the arts and sciences, and the 
learning of the West? Have they grander traditions and a nobler 
history? Yet Persia has now its parliament; while Indians, who 
can quote Shakespeare more freely than Englishmen, lecture on 
metaphysics, and argue a nice point of law to the distraction of a 
judge or jury, are considered worthy of nothing higher in the way of 
citizenship than what is to be found in a seat on a municipality or a 
district local board! Is this contemptuous treatment of a nation, 
asks the university fledgeling, to be endured? Even Turkey has 
now its Constitution; and the same arguments and comparisons, 
always to the detriment of the British Administration, are trotted out 
over and over again. 

Hatred, suspicion, mistrust, these are the feelings which are to-day 
the most pronounced on the part of Indians towards the ruling race. 
Unserupulous agitators scour the country and do their utmost to 
spread their pestilential opinions. They do not hesitate to tell their 
credulous listeners that Government deliberately spreads plague in 
order to bring about a decrease in the population, and that the virus 
of the fell disease is carefully instilled in the wells for the furtherance 
of this amiable purpose. Cholera and smallpox are equally employed 
as vehicles for the same vile end ; and in the case of the latter proof 
is obvious from the operation which Government denominates vacci- 
nation! Sugar and flour for sale in the bazaars are impregnated 
with the blood of bullocks in order that the high-caste vegetarian 
Hindoos may be defiled. The employment of compressed paper 
tablets in the shape of coins, wherewith to teach school children 
to count, is sufficient proof that the powers that be intend to withdraw 
all metal coin from circulation, and issue tokens of leather and pig-skin 
in order that the religion of both Mahometans and Hindoos may be 
destroyed. It is difficult to argue with a people so credulous and 
childish as this. But it is useless to blink our eyes to the fact that 
the people at large are saturated with ridiculous ideas of this kind, 
and that sooner or later the feelings engendered by the dissemination 
of the vilest misrepresentations must inevitably be represented by 
characteristic action. 

What, it may be asked, does the Indian patriot look forward to, 
if his magnum opus is achieved, and the English turned out of his 
country ? From the present Secretary of State for India downwards 
we have but one conception of the situation. That, it need hardly 
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be stated, is that chaos, rapine, and bloodshed would cover the land. 
A stalwart Sikh chieftain when asked his opinion on this subject 
replied with a sardonic smile that in three weeks there would not be 
@ virgin ora rupee left in Bengal. The hardy tribes of the north would 
make their happy huntirg grounds in the lower provinces, as in the 
good old days before the Pax Britannica was established. But Young 
India thinks of none of these things. He attaches untold importance 
to education and knowledge. He can pass examinations and draft - 
official correspondence, he thinks, as well as we can. He is not only 
as good as we are, but immeasurably superior. He is entirely capable 
of self-government, and the management of his own national affairs. 
Let him somehow get Swaraj, and everything will be for the best in 
the best of all possible countries. As to any details he is an absolute 
Gallio. Whether Mr. Tilak is to be the President of the future Indian 
Republic, or whether some other arrangement be devised ; whether the 
country is to be administered as one Government, or to consist of the 
United States of India ; whether he would retain the British Army, 
under his own orders of course, like the Scottish guard of the old 
French kings, to stiffen his battalions against a Russian or German 
invading army—these and all cognate questions can be deferred until 
the hated foreign administration ceases to trouble his beloved country. 
That is the point that requires to be grasped. The articulate voice 
of India speaks with no uncertain sound. Swaraj, and an end of 
foreign rule. Their own rule, they insist, could not be worse than ours 
—would assuredly be better. Even if it were less efficient it would 
be preferable. Would Englishmen, it has been asked, like to be 
ruled by Chinamen, even if the administration by Celestials were 
more admirable than that of the English themselves? And Young 
India holds that we English to his countrymen represent the barbarism 
that the Anglo-Saxon attaches to the idea of the Chinese. In such 
circumstances it is singularly undesirable to emulate the proverbial 
ostrich, and hide our faces from disagreeable facts. 


Il 


Young India is a singularly bad student of Indian history. In the 
jaundiced view of the ‘failed B.A.,’ prior to the advent of British 
rule there existed throughout his country a golden age in which 
happiness and prosperity were universally enjoyed. The everlasting 
wars in which from time immemorial the whole land was plunged 
are all forgotten by this budding ruler of India. No famines, he 
seriously believes, ever troubled his fortunate progenitors in the 
palmy days when the children of Bhawani and Indra were undisturbed 
in their dominions. This notwithstanding that Indian records tell 
us of famines beyond comparison more devastating than those within 
our own experience, and in which the absence of communications 
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prevented the application of any remedial measures. Plague, he 
thinks, came only with the English, forgetful of its awful ravages in 
bygone days; forgetful that vast cities like old Goa and Bijapore 
were depopulated by it, and that the wife of the emperor Aurunzebe 
was one of its victims. That under Moghul viceroys and deputies 
human heads were accepted in lieu of land revenue has passed out of 
remembrance. The endless internecine contests, the frightful religious 
intolerance, the hopeless insecurity which compelled the peasant 
to plough his field with his matchlock by his side, and left him no 
assurance whatever that he would be allowed to reap what he had 
sown ; the ravages of Pindharies, whose playful way of inducing the 
village banker to hand over his wealth was to insert his head into a 
bag of red-hot ashes ; the systematised murder by Thugs, the corruption 
and venality of the so-called courts of justice—all these things, so far 
as Young India is concerned, might never have existed. 

But even admitting that he will acknowledge the existence of 
some few grains of wheat in what he would designate this vast granary 
of chaff, he has one invariable reply. At all events the money did not 
go out of the country. Next in order to the main fact that we are in 
India at all, this is his stock grievance—that the money now goes out 
of the country, while it formerly did not. Facts are the last thing 
that the Indian cares to assimilate, and that in actuality the case is 
that under British rule money comes into the country is one that 
never occurs to him. Certainly he is doing his best at the present 
time to interrupt this process by inducing an atmosphere of political 
insecurity which makes the capitalist hesitate to invest his money 
in a country whose inhabitants appear intent upon driving out the 
only settled government which they ever possessed. Railways, 
coasting steamers, roads, vast systems of canals and irrigation which 
have turned the wilderness into fertile land, telegraphs, post office, 
tramways, factories, mills—all these blessings of civilisation are due 
to the British capital which has been poured into India. If the Govern- 
ment can borrow in London for reproductive public works at less 
than four per cent. and make a profit of six or more per cent. upon its 
outlay, the gain to the country needs no demonstration; but the 
payment of the four per cent. to the London capitalist is stigmatised 
as robbery, and the ceaseless cry goes forth that the wealth of the 
country is being drained away. Australia, Canada, the Argentine, 
not to speak of other countries, are only too glad to borrow money 
from England for the development of their territories ; and when the 
capital thus obtained pays hand over fist there is no talk of ruine* * 
consequent on the necessity of paying the lender his interest. T 
is plenty of capital available in India ; but a paltry three or fou »« 
cent. has no temptation to the investor when money-lending at what 
may come to cent. per cent. before the transaction is terminated is 
within his capability. 
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In close relationship to the grievance that the money goes out 
of the country is the destruction of native industries. Perhaps the 
most prominent of these is weaving. The village hand-weaver has 
undoubtedly suffered ; though India is not the only country in which 
the introduction of machinery and manufactures on a large scale 
has extinguished the humble loom. But if individuals have been 
driven to seek other occupations the population as a whole has 
gained. For one man who has lost his employment many have ob- 
tained remunerative occupations in the spinning and weaving mills 
which have sprung up, not only in the Presidency towns, but in 
numerous mofussil centres, and threaten to compete seriously with 
Manchester. But there are none so blind as those who refuse to see, 
and Young India’s eyes are persistently closed to patent facts. 

To consider all the minor grievances which are constantly set 
forth in the Press and on the platform would take more space than 
could here be afforded. A few, however, may be referred to. One 
of them is the administration of the forests. These are the property 
of Government, and they constitute domains of immense value. 
Under previous administrations they received scant attention; and 
the denudation of vast areas which were once rich reserves of timber, 
apart from the loss to the resources of the State, exercised a dele- 
terious effect upon the rainfall. The reafforestation of the forest 
lands has for many years constituted one of the most important 
points of our administration. The forest department, after many 
years of struggle, at length pays its way. But the conservation of 
these invaluable estates is represented as an intolerable grievance. 
Why not allow anyone who likes to cut down as many trees as he 
may desire for the building of a house or farmstead ? Why not permit 
the cattle-owner to pasture his cows, buffaloes, and goats in the 
recesses of the forests, regardless of the injury that they must neces- 
sarily do to the young growth? As a matter of fact the utmost con- 
cessions compatible with the spread of arboriculture are freely 
granted, passes for grazing being issued upon the payment of a 
nominal fee. But nothing less than the right to play havoc with 
the plantations which are protected im his own interest will satisfy 
the peasant proprietor. Argument is unavailing in the face of per- 
sistent determination to listen to none; and Indian editors write 
sensational paragraphs on the tyranny of the British raj in connection 
with forests on behalf of those in whose interests they would not 
themselves lift a little finger. 

The more personal grievances of the educated classes may be 
briefly considered. The first of these is that youths who wish to 
compete for the Indian Civil Service are compelled to undertake 
the expensive journey to England, and undergo the still more 
expensive training in that country. There should, they insist, be’ 
simultaneous examinations in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. That 
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certain Indian members of the Service have been efficient officers 
may be frankly admitted. But their success is due to their training 
at English universities ; and they would certainly not have attained 
it under other conditions. Kipling’s reflection that they know little 
of England who only England know has its converse: they know 
little of England who do not know England itself at all. Simultaneous 
examinations in India would mean that Indians would enter the 
Service without that social and liberal education and training which 
only England can afford. Not only this, but with the Indian facility 
for cramming and passing examinations, the cadre of the Service 
would soon for the most part be filled by Indians, most of them 
Hindoos, and most of these Bengalis, to the exclusion of Englishmen. 
It would be impossible to maintain the high standard of British 
administration in such circumstances, if, indeed, the administration 
could continue to exist at all. 

But over and above all these and many other cries which are 
too numerous to capitulate, always excepting the fact that we are 
there at all and the alleged drain of money, is the vexed social 
question. Kipling may be again referred to: East is East, and West 
is West, he tells us; and never the two shall meet; and endeavours 
which have been made over and over again, chiefly by us, to refute 
this maxim have ended in failure. In every station in India there 
is a club and a gymkhana, or perhaps one institution combining the 
two. Practically in one and all of these it is laid down in the rules 
that no native of India may become a member. If there is occasionally 
an exception it is only on behalf of some Indian who is a judge or a 
magistrate. No independent barrister would have the faintest chance 
of admission, although when reading for the Bar in London he may 
have been a welcome guest in good houses. A set of tennis in which 
Europeans and Indians were playing together, especially if any of 
the former were Englishwomen, would be a thing unheard of. The 
subject is a thorny one, and there is much to be said on behalf of, 
as well as against, this cleavage. The French and the Portuguese 
were hail fellow well met with the Indians, and they failed. We have 
been exclusive, so to speak, white Brahmins, and we hold the country. 
There are many Hindoo and Parsee clubs to which no European 
would be admitted as a member. Perhaps the Indian who is received 
into London society would hardly have so cordial a welcome if he 
possessed a wife, or wives, locked up in his house in the suburbs, 
upon whom he would consider it profanation for his host to cast his 
eyes. Whatever may be said for and against, the fact remains in- 
disputable that Europeans will not accept Indians on equal terms in 
society, and equally the fact remains that to the Indians this consti- 
tutes an intolerable slur. It is not in the least that the Indian would 
be happier were the social door opened to him, but he is intensely 


aggrieved and slighted because it is closed. 
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Thus for one reason after another the spirit of antagonism is 
abroad. If there was anything needed to stimulate the dislike, to. 
inflame the suspicion and hatred, with which the Indian regards 
the ruling race (as if the mere term were not sufficient !), it is the 
action of certain Englishmen who tell him that the treatment accorded 
him by their countrymen is intolerable, and that he is intellectually, 
morally, politically, their superior. In the Napoleonic wars there 
were always Englishmen who avowedly sympathised with the enemies 
of their country. In the Transvaal war there were pro-Boers; and 
now we have the edifying spectacle of itinerant members of Parlia- 
ment courting popularity with Indians by pandering to their worst 
prejudices and aiding the cause of sedition. The harm done by 
Mr. Keir Hardie during his peregrinations in India is incalculable. 
Allowances may be made for his igncrance, but what allowances 
can be made for retired members of the Indian Civil Service who on 
their return to this country devote themselves to the vilification 
of the Government which they have served, and on whose pension 
they subsist, and to assuring our Indian fellow-subjects that they 
are the most persecuted and ill-treated of mankind? To refer to 
these gentlemen by name would be to advertise them. It is, to say 
the least, inexplicable how old familiar friends who have done us 
this dishonour can be allowed to retain their pensions. 

Is there no other side to the shield? Let us see. Our reflections 
have been principally concerned with British India. There are, 
however, the Native States. That some of the ruling chiefs have 
no personal predilection for Englishmen is no secret. But it is equally 
true that they are fully aware that their political existence is in- 
separably bound up with our own, and their interests are identical 
with those of the British raj. But consistency and logic are of frugal 
growth in the East. An agitator against any particular Native State 
will meet with scant ceremony in the borders of that jurisdiction ; 
nevertheless agitators against British administration find sympathetic 
audiences in many of the States, nor do they meet with much inter- 
ference from the State authorities. But, on the whole, it may be 
anticipated that in the hour of need the resources of native princes 
would be employed in our behalf. 

But in British India? Frankly it must be conceded that there 
is but little silver lining to the cloud. The Parsees, of course, are on 
our side, but they constitute a community that is numerically in- 
ferior to our own, and they are looked upon as foreigners by Hindoos 
and Mahometans. It is confidently asserted that Mahometans at 
all events are for us. Certainly the followers of the Prophet have 
no wish to be ruled by Hindoos, and that is a not impossible finale 
of the present agitation. Apart from that, why should they be on 
our side? They are accorded religious freedom, as is everyone else ; 
but they are worsted day by day in the struggle for existence by 
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the Hindoos. Everything now goes by examination, and Mahometans © 
in intellectual competition are left far behind by the hereditary 
opponents of their faith: Government may build special colleges 
for Mahometans and express a desire to give them all encourage- 
ment ; but the loaves and fishes of Government employment go to 
the successful passer of examinations, and the Mahometans are left 
on one side. In the case of district local boards and municipalities 
the Mahometan minority asks for special representation, but their 
request is not granted. There is no great reason for Mahometans 
to enthuse on our administration; and, in fact, what have they, or 
for the matter of that have such Hindoos as vaunt their loyalty, done 
for us in the existing stormy period? Except to pass resolutions 
condemning bombs and asseverating their devotion to the Crown, 
they have done practically nothing; their professions have not 
crystallised into facts. In the Bombay riots that were engineered 
on the occasion of the trial of Mr. Tilak, the Indian justices of the 
peace did nothing to justify their existence. Those who pose as our 
friends have to learn that mere protestations do not inspire our confi- 
dence in their goodwill and friendship. Our enemies almost excite 
our admiration by their ceaseless energy, activity, and determination. 
Our friends expect us to be satisfied with empty words. 

But, it will be urged, however gloomy be the picture of Indian 
society in general, the native army is splendidly loyal and above 
suspicion, and this is fortunately true. In the last few years overtures 
have been made to many a regiment by sedition-mongers to rise 
against their English masters, with the sole result that the advances 
have been ignominiously rejected. But even here excessive confi- 
dence might be misplaced. Mountstuart Elphinstone, whose opinion 
on a free Press has been quoted, spoke of the native army as a delicate 
and dangerous machine which a little mismanagement might easily 
turn against us. As compared with 1857, it has to be remembered 
that there exists no king of Delhi whose flag might tempt them to 
swerve from their allegiance to ours. Sepoys are hardly likely to 
mutiny on behalf of Tilak Maharaj. Nevertheless the army has its 
grievances. It is not disloyal; but a spirit of discontent is abroad. 
The work that is expected of officers and men has enormously in- 
creased of late years. There used to be the drill season in the cold 
weather ; now it is drill season all the year round, with everlasting 
manceuvres and field exercises and insistence on a far higher standard 
in musketry. Their uniform, they say, is worn out nowadays with 
deplorable rapidity, and they have for the most part to replace it 
at their own cost, and no high posts in the Service are available 
for them. The war-worn Subedar who has fought for the Sirkar in 
a dozen campaigns, whose breast is covered with medals, is under 
the orders of the youngest subaltern from Sandhurst; while he 
learns that in the French army in Algeria and the Russian army 
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in Khiva a Mahometan may rise at least to the rank of major, and 
have officers from Paris or St. Petersburg under his command. 
The units who compose the native regiments come from the villages 
and are of the people, and there is no specific reason why their interests 
should diverge from those of the population at large. Officers and 
men cannot but be aware of the sedition that is flaunted abroad; 
and they must ask themselves whether a Government that allows 
itself to be so consistently vilified is in truth worthy of their support.. 
While at present the behaviour of the army is admirable, it might 
be rash to expect it to resist indefinitely the temptations to which 
it is necessarily exposed. 

The events of the last few weeks accentuate the gravity of the 
existing situation. The attempt upon the life of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, an officer whose attitude to the Indian races has 
been more than sympathetic, demonstrates that the war of assassina- 
tion accepted by the leaders of sedition is against Englishmen as 
Englishmen, apart from their personal characteristics. The public 
demonstration in Calcutta on the occasion of the funeral of Kanai, 
who was hanged for the murder of the approver Gossain in the Alipore 
jail, points unmistakably to the opinion of the public regarding 
sedition and anarchism. There is but scant encouragement to be 
derived from the Calcutta telegram which informs us that ‘the im- 
mense majority of Indians are loyal, but are sitting on the fence, 
because they mistrust British power to protect them.’ The murder of 
approvers and of police officers, coupled with the mutilation of the 
statue of Queen Victoria at Nagpore, justifies the English newspaper 
headings, ‘ Unrest in India, Popular Sympathy with Disloyalty.’ 

Our enemies in India are many; our real friends on whom we 
can rely in case of need are not so many. The articulate voice of 
India that, not without some justice, claims to represent the majority, 
emphatically records its conviction that we ought to leave the Indians 
to themselves and depart bag and baggage. Let this fact be recog- 
nised ; let the converse be also recognised, that our rule, in spite 
of mistakes, is on the whole a just and beneficent rule, and that its 
supersession would only result in untold misery to millions and millions 
of people who live happily under its egis, and that we have not 
the slightest intention of repudiating the responsibilities which under 
Providence constitute our most sacred charge. 


Epmunp C. Cox. 
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WHENEVER an intellectual question of moment and difficulty comes 
into vogue, there are apparently two possible ways of deciding it. 
It may be decided by reason or by authority. The world hardly 
realises how many of its beliefs it accepts, and must accept, on trust 
from authority. Not one man in a thousand affects to understand 
the principles of philosophy or logic or therapeutics or poetry or art. 
A man believes that there are such principles, and that they demand 
and deserve his assent ; but what they are, or how it is that they are 
such as they are, or why it is his duty to accept them, he could not 
satisfactorily explain even to himself. Upon the whole he believes 
what others who are wiser than he believe; he admires or rejects 
what others who are wiser than he admire or reject ; he follows the 
experts, and he is justified in following them ; or at least his know- 
ledge of their judgments tends unconsciously to colour his own. 
And where the authority is ancient and venerable and enjoys a 
traditional repute of many centuries, and appeals to deeply rooted 
instincts of human nature, it is apt to be respected when it asserts 
itself, not only within, but actually outside its legitimate province ; 
it is easily obeyed, and it is not resisted without a sense of painful 
effort. But in the long run it is always authority which rests upon 
reason, and not reason upon authority. Authority, even when it 
is most imperious, is obeyed in intellectual questions because it is 
believed, rightly or wrongly, to have reason behind it. 

Thus a parent issues orders to his child, but he does not and cannot 
always give his reasons for them; he expects them to be obeyed 
because they are his. But the ultimate justification of the child’s 
obedience is that the orders are reasonable, as issuing from the larger 
and longer experience of the parent. Similarly a Church may assert 
her supremacy over faith and morals; she may demand and exact 
from her members an unquestioning loyalty to her dictates; but she 
must first show reasonable evidence for a belief in her title to discipline 
and direct the human conscience. Here, as everywhere, reason is 
the ultimate base of authority. Indeed it is evident that no exercise 
of private judgment is so serious as the renunciation of private 
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judgment for all a lifetime. But authority which is its own final 
warrant neither possesses nor merits respect. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that authority, although 
it may be clearly founded upon reason, can claim to cover the whole 
field of human knowledge. There are questions which no authority 
can decide; for the decision of them, in their nature, rests elsewhere. 
No power on earth can convince me that I have seen what I have not 
seen, or have not seen what I have seen; or that I like what is dis- 
agreeable to my taste, or dislike what is agreeable to it. The evidence 
of my senses, so far as it reaches, unless indeed they are plainly subject 
to delusion, is final. If this law does not apply to such a doctrine as 
Transubstantiation, the reason is that the doctrine as held in the 
Roman Catholic Church, however mysterious in itself, is not properly 
concerned with phenomena falling under the domain of the senses, but 
with the substance or essence which lies beyond them. But whether 
the earth moves round the sun or the sun round the earth, whether Julius 
Cesar died by the hands of assassins in the Senate House at Rome 
on the Ides of March in the year 44 z.c., whether and when Columbus 
sailed to the West and discovered America, who wrote the Letters of 
Junius or the Ikon Basilike—these are typical questions of a kind upon 
which authority can pronounce no final judgment: they belong to 
physical, or historical, or literary science. So, too, whether St. Peter 
visited Rome or not, and, if so, how long he remained there, and what 
his relation was to the Christian Church at Rome, are questions of 
history and not of faith; they cannot be decided by authority. All 
that authority can do—and that only because of the importance of 
the issue—is to make men hesitate before they accept certain possible 
or probable results of historical science. But if literary criticism is 
competent to determine the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Letters of Junius and of the Ikon Basilike, there can be no valid 
@ priori reason why it should not equally determine the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Pentateuch, or the Psalms, or the Book of 
Isaiah, or the Gospels, or the Epistles of St. Paul. No question would 
seem to lie more properly within the sphere of literary criticism than 
the origin, date, and history of certain books. If authority apart 
from reason can settle these questions, it can settle any question. 
But here, too, in proportion as the issue at stake is serious, men will 
rightly hesitate before assenting to conclusions which are or may be 
novel and painful in themselves and possibly dangerous to the interests 
of Christian society. They will hesitate, but they will not refuse in 
the end to accept whatever conclusions are justified by evidence. 

The rival principles of authority and criticism in sacred literature 
correspond with the two great divisions of Western Christendom. 
The Church of Rome appeals to authority. The Protestant Churches 
rely upon criticism. The Church of Rome bases her appeal upon her 
intrinsic right to determine all questions of faith and morals, and 
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therefore all questions, such as the inspiration of Holy Scriptuy, 
which pertain directly or indirectly to faith and morals. The Pro- 
testant Churches rely upon criticism, as believing that an unfettered, 
unbiassed inquiry into the origin of historical records is the only 
course which is perfectly loyal to the rights of the human intellect 
and conscience. 

It has sometimes been held, in view of Chillingworth’s famous 
dictum, that the Protestant Churches take, and are bound to take, a 
stricter view of the Bible than the Roman Catholic Church, as the 
Scriptures themselves are the title-deeds of Protestantism, and a 
Protestant cannot afford to let their authority be called in question. 
But the fact is that Protestantism is, for good or for evil, the home 
of Biblical scholarship. The strongest guarantee for the free study 
of the Bible is the value set upon the Bible itself. Where the results 
of criticism are subject to an official censorship, few results will be 
attained, and still fewer will be published to the world. Truth demands 
complete liberty of thought and teaching. 

The attitude of the Church of Rome on the one hand and of the 
Reformed Churches on the other towards Biblical criticism deserves 
to be historically considered. In view of certain recent Papal utter- 
ances, and especially of the Encyclical Letter Pascendi Gregis, it is 
sometimes argued that Pope Pius X. has authoritatively laid a burden, 
as novel as it is grievous, upon the members of his Church. That he 
has tightened the fetters in which Biblical criticism or Biblical opinion 
moves, so far as it moves at all, within the Church of Rome is un- 
doubtedly true. But the fetters were forged before his time, and his 
predecessor riveted them on the Church in an Encyclical Letter of 
his own, ‘ Upon the Study of Holy Scripture ’—the letter commonly 
cited from its initial words as Providentissimus Deus. It will be worth 
while to summarise the conclusions of this remarkable document. 

According to the Pope, it would be impious either to regard inspira- 
tion as limited to certain portions of the Bible or to admit the 
possibility of error in the sacred writers. It would be intolerable to 
concede that Divine inspiration relates to matters of faith and morals 
and to these alone. For when the truth is at stake, no one is entitled 
to argue that it is not so important to consider what God said as what 
was His purpose in saying it. All the books which the Church receives 
as sacred and canonical have been entirely, and in all their parts, 
composed under the dictation of the Holy Spirit. But Divine inspira- 
tion, so far from leaving room for any possibility of error, not only 
excludes it, but excludes it without any qualification, inasmuch as 
God, who is the Supreme Truth, cannot in His nature be the Author 
of any sort of error.' The complete immunity of all the Scriptures 
from error has, the Pope declares, been the most positive belief of 
all the Fathers and doctors of the Church.? It follows that the idea 


' De Studiis Scripture Sacra, p. 22, * Tbid. p. 24. 
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of any contradiction between the sacred writers, or of any opposition 
in any one of them to the doctrine of the Church, must be repudiated 
as foolish and false.’ It follows too that as God, the Creator and 
Ruler of all things, is also the Author of the Scriptures, there cannot 
be, either in the natural universe or in the records of history, anything 
at variance with the Scriptures.‘ 

Upon the character of inspiration the Pope speaks as plainly as 
upon the faet : 

It is idle (he says) to pretend that the Holy Spirit made use of men like 
instruments for writing, as though a falsehood might have fallen from the lips, 
not indeed of the original Author, but of the inspired writers. For the Holy 
Spirit moved and incited them to writing in such a way by His own supernatural 
virtue, and stood by them, as they wrote, in such a way that they at once and 
the same time rightly conceived and sought faithfully to record, and did in 
suitable language and with infallible truthfulness express, all such things and 
only such things as He commanded. If it were not so, He would not Himself 
be the Author of Holy Scripture as a whole.* 


That, although Holy Scripture was composed under immediate 
Divine inspiration, its true and genuine meaning cannot be ascertained 
outside the Church ° is a doctrine essential to the position of the Church 
. of Rome. But it would seem that the Pope goes so far as to claim 
for his Church the exclusive power of determining literary questions 
which affect the nature and history of particular books of the Bible ; 
for he condemns the pretence ‘which passes under the respectable 
name of the Higher Criticism,’ that it is possible or right to pronounce 
judgment upon the origin, integrity, and authority of any book ‘ from 
what are called internal evidences alone.’’ But, in fact, if authority 
of itself can decide any critical question, it can decide the genuineness 
of such a passage as the famous text relating to the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses (1 John v. 7); and the Pope has not scrupled to decide it. 
For after much controversy the question was formally submitted to 
the Congregation of the Inquisition : ‘Is it safe to deny or at least 
to throw doubt upon the authenticity of the text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses?’ The reply of the Congregation, given on the 
13th of January 1897, was ‘No.’ Two days later, on the 15th, it was 
approved and confirmed by the Pope.* 

* De Studiis Scripture Sacra, p. 15. * Ibid, p. 25. 5 Ibid. p. 23. 

© Ibid. p. 17. 7 Ibid. p. 20. 

* See La Question Biblique chez les Catholiques de France au xix’ Siécle, par 
Albert Houtin, ch. 14, especially pp. 237-8 (2° édition, 1902). The following is the 


officis] record : 

“ Feria iv die 13 Ianuarii 1897 In Congregatione Generali S. Rom. et U. Inquisi- 
tionis habita coram E™* et Rey™* Cardinalibus contra haereticam pravitatem Genera- 
libus Inguisitoribus, proposito dubio : 

*Utrum tuto negari aut saltem in dubium revocari possit, esse authenticum textum 
§. Ioannis, in epistula prima cap. v. vers. 7, quod sic se habet; Quoniam tres sunt 
qui testimonium dant in eoelo: Pater, Verbum, et Spiritus Sanctus ; et hi tres unum 
sunt? Omnibus diligentissime examine perpensis, praehabitoque DD. consultorum 
yoto, iidem Eminentissimi Cardinales respondendum mandaverunt : 
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Pope Leo XIII., indeed, goes far beyond the warrant of the 
Vatican Council and a /ortiori of the Council of Trent. 

The Vatican Council declared only that the books of the Old and 
the New Testaments, as wholes and in all their parts, were to be 
received as sacred and canonical, and were to be so received because 
they had been composed under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
and because God Himself was the Author of them ;- also that it was 
the function of the Church to decide upon the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, and that whatever the Church had held and holds to be 
the true meaning was the meaning. By the books of the Old and the 
New Testaments the Council understood such as were enumerated 
by the Council of Trent and contained in the Vulgate Translation.’ 

The Council of Trent limited itself in the following way : it defined 
the Holy Scriptures and the unwritten tradition of the Church as the 
channels of Divine ‘truth and discipline’; it drew up a catalogue 
(index in the Latin) of the Holy Scriptures which included, as is well 
known, the Apocryphal Books ; it declared that the Vulgate transla- 
tion was to be ‘ treated as authentic in public readings, discussions, 
sermons, and expositions ’ ; and it prohibited any such interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures as should be ‘ contrary to the sense which is 
held, as it has ever been held, by Holy Mother Church, whose office 
it is to judge the true meaning and interpretation of the Holy Serip- 
tures, or even contrary to the unanimous consent of the Fathers.’ !” 

This language of the Council of Trent Perrone applies, in a spirit 
which has been generally accepted among Roman Catholics, to the 
difficult question of inspiration. He speaks of ‘ Divine Inspiration’ 
as ‘ extending at least to the facts and the doctrines involved in them ’ 
(saltem ad res atque sententias in eis contentas), and as implying 
not only that the sacred writers are exempt from any taint of error, however 
slight, as is the traditional theory of inspiration, but also that it was the one 
God who moved them to take to writing, and that in all their writing they had 
& positive assistance (adsistentia positiva) at their side ; hence it is God alone 
who ought in strictness to be regarded and treated as the Author of the sacred 
books. 


He adds: 


The reason of the limitation in the words ‘at least as regards facts and 
doctrines’ (saléem quoad res et sententias) is that, as the Church has refused to 
define or to decide the question agitated among the ‘schoolmen whether God 
dictated also the actual words, sentences, and paragraphs, we had no wish to 
mix up in a lighthearted manner a personal controversy with the doctrine of the 





“ Negative. 

“ Feria vero vi die 15 eiusdem mensis et anni, in solita audientia R. P. D. assessori 
S. Officii impertita, facta de suprascriptis accusata relatione SS™° D. N. Leoni 
Papae XIII., Sanctitas Sua resolutionem Eminentissimorum Patrum approbavit et 
confirmavit.” There is an interesting correspondence upon this decree in the 
Guardian of the 19th and 26th of May and of the 9th and 16th of June. 
* Sessio, iii. cap. 2. © Tbid. iv. 
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Church, and therefore we confined our proposition to the matter (ad ret substantiam) 
without which a true Divine inspiration cannot exist and is actually incon- 
ceivable. 


His conclusion is in agreement with the decree of the Council of Trent, 
that ‘one God is the Author of the canonical books of both Testa- 
ments (utriusque federis), in the sense that all the books and every 
particular book of the canon ought to be treated as sacred and divine, 
or, if you will, as divinely inspired ’ ; and he bases it upon the authority . 
of the Church, ‘ who has always so believed and so taught in accordance 
with the doctrine which she learnt from Christ and the Apostles and 
delivered by unbroken tradition to all who came after them and 
imparted to her children as a loving mother and an infallible teacher 
of truth.’ " 

Even in Perrone’s guarded statement the authority of the Church— 
#.e. of the Roman Catholic Church—upon such a question as inspira- 
tion occupies a place which Protestant theology cannot concede to 
it. Neither the fact and the nature of inspiration nor indeed the 
canon of Holy Scripture itself can be accepted at this time of day 
upon the authority of the Church apart from the reasonable judgment 
of informed and enlightened religious minds. For upon the historical 
and literary facts of religion there is not, nor can there be, any other 
court of final judgment than reason. And if upon the spiritual 
truths of religion the court is not reason in itself, but the spirit of 
man enlightening his reason, it is because in religion, when it touches 
the infinite, there is and must be an element transcending reason ; 
and it is not the reason, but the spiritual faculty of man, which is most 
nearly akin to the nature of God. 

Modern Biblical criticism, then, in its extreme development, if it 
is dangerous to Protestant, is still more dangerous to Roman Catholic 
Christianity ; to Judaism, I may add, it is practically fatal. For 
the history of the Jews, as a people chosen by God, is bound up with 
the authority and authenticity of the Old Testament. And if there 
is no uniquely divine element in Jewish literature, neither is there 
any such element in Jewish history. 

But to come back to the Papal Letter: Its general effect is to set 
the Bible, including the Apocrypha, on a pinnacle of absolute per- 
fection beyond and above all discussion or dispute. Perhaps the 
difference between the modern Roman Catholic and the modern 
Protestant view of the Bible cannot be more clearly displayed than 
by the juxtaposition of two characteristic sentences. In the language 
of Pope Leo XIII. ‘the books of the Bible must not be regarded like 
ordinary books.’ '? Nearly half a century ago, when Biblical criticism, 
at least in England, was in its infancy, the late Professor Jowett, 

" Prelectiones Theologica, vol. ii., Part IL., p. 51 (edit. 1842). 


2 De Studiis Scripture Sacre, p. 8. ‘Neque enim eorum ratio librorum similis 
atque communium putanda est.’ 
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writing upon the interpretation of Scripture in Essays and Reviews, 
laid down the rule: ‘ Interpret the Scripture like any other book’ ; 
and this rule he elucidated in the words: ‘ The first thing is to know 
the meaning, and this can only be done in the same careful and impar- 
tial way that we ascertain the meaning of Sophocles and Plato.’ All 
criticism of the Bible depends upon this rule. For in the critical or 
scientific point of view inspiration is not, and cannot be, an axiom 
from which flow special principles of exegesis applicable to the Bible 
and the Bible alone. If it is anything, it is in itself a conclusion of 
Biblical study. In other words, the student of the Bible does not 
start from inspiration ; if he believes in inspiration at all, he believes 
in it as an induction from the facts which he studies. 

The Higher Criticism, as it is now generally called, is the applica- 
tion of critical methods, not to the text, but to the matter and style 
of the sacred writings. Such criticism in the Reformed or Protestant 
Churches must be held to be legitimate and desirable. For Pro- 
testantism, alike in its nature and in its history, welcomes the light. 
It could not justly violate the unity of the Church on grounds of 
reason and then repudiate the authority of reason over itself. It 
could not dethrone the Church to enthrone the Bible as a tyrant 
over the intellect and conscience of humanity. There are often, or 
always, germinal principles in a great movement; and even if they 
are slow in asserting themselves, yet in the long run their triumph 
is sure. As religious liberty was, so to say, in the blood of Protestant- 
ism, and could not but win its way soon or late, so it was certain from 
the first that the free criticism, like the free reading, of the Bible 
would one day prevail in the countries of the Reformation. For, 
however imperfectly some of the founders and leaders of Protestantism 
or their successors might comprehend the great principle of rational 
liberty, the Reformation set up sanctified reason, once and for all, as 
the sole and sovereign authority in historical and literary questions ; 
and if modern theologians of the Reformed Churches were to abrogate 
the supreme right of reason over such questions, they would abrogate 
the justification of their own being. 

But in fact the Reformers, with Luther at their head, not only 
accepted the principle, but in some degree adopted the methods, of 
modern Biblical study. They treated the books of the Bible with a 
bold freedom which was strongly critical if it was not wholly scientific. 
They felt no scruple about making a comparison or contrast between 
two or. more books in point of dignity and authority. They could 
point to differences of character in originality, or morality, or spirituality 
among the books ; they could dispute and decide questions of author- 
ship or leave them undecided ; they could set one book or one part of 
a book above another ; they could entertain widely various opinions 


18 Hssays and Reviews, ‘On the Interpretation of Scripture,’ p. 458 (tenth 
edition). 
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upon inspiration, whether generally or in reference to particular 
writings ; and all this they could do and freely did without disparage- 
’ ment, as it seems, in their own minds or in the world of theology to 
the unique position of the sacred literature which had long been 
collected, as a whole, into the book of books or the Bible. 

I do not say that the principles, or methods, or resources of the 
early Reformers were the same as those of the modern higher 
critics, but only that their attitude towards the Bible, in its freedom — 
of treatment, was the same. They are as far as the critics themselves 
from taking all the books of the Bible or all parts of the books to 
be equally authoritative and valuable. 

Let me, then, quote the actual language of the Reformers. 

Luther expressed himself in many passages of his writings, and 
especially in the first part of his Table Talk (Tischreden), with a vigour 
and vivacity all his own. He speaks again and again of the Bible 
and of all its books as ‘the Word of God.’ He insists upon its ‘ in- 
expressible majesty and authority.’'! He sees in it the salvation, 
not of individuals only, but of States.’ If he were asked what is the 
distinction of the Bible as a whole from all other books, he would 
answer that it consists in the subjects of which the Bible treats and 
the way in which it treats them—such subjects as Faith, Hope and 
Charity, Human Sin, Divine Redemption, and the Future Everlasting 
Life.* That the Son of God became man in order to do away with sin 
and deliver men from death is what no book teaches but the Bible. 
So, too, no book teaches the nature of sin, the law, death and the 
victory over sin, but the Bible alone.'’ Above all, the Bible, and the 
Bible alone, reveals Jesus Christ. The watchwords of the Bible, in 
Luther’s conception, are Jesus Christ and Justification by Faith. 
But having arrived at these watchwords by his study of the Bible, he 
proceeds to apply them, as tests of inspiration, to the several books 
of the Bible itself, and especially of the New Testament. If a book 
contains the truth as he conceives the truth it is inspired, canonical, 
apostolical. If it does not, it is none of these things. To quote some 
words from his preface to the Epistles of St. James and St. John: 
‘What does not teach Christ is not apostolical, although it were the 
teaching of St. Peter or St. Paul. Conversely, what teaches Christ 
would be apostolical, although it were the work of Judas, Annas, 
Pilate, and Herod.’ * Thus Luther’s canon of canonicity, as it may 
be called, is purely subjective. It has nothing to do with the authority 
of manuscripts, or the testimony of the Fathers, or the estimate tradi- 
tional in the Church. It depends simply and solely upon his own 

'* Tischreden, vol. lvii. p. 50. In all references to Luther the volumes and pages 
are those of his Sdmtliche Werke, edited by Plochmann and Irmischer (Erlangen, 
1826-1857). 

*% Tbid. vol. lvii. p. 8. 6 Ibid. vol. lvii. p. 4. 


" Vermischte Predigten, vol. xix. p. 165. 
'S Vorrede auf die Episteln S. Jakobi u. Judd, vol. \xiii. p. 157. 
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view of the teaching which it is natural and proper to expect 
in a Book divinely inspisved. And if his canon is not completely 
and absolutely arbitrary, the reason is only that it is, as he believes, 
itself determined by the contents, or some of the contents, of the 
Bible. 

There can be no wonder that, when Luther had laid down in 
this arbitrary manner what an inspired or apostolical book must be, 
he should treat the books of the Old and the New Testament with 
singular liberty, extolling some and depreciating others, comparing and 
contrasting them, speaking of better books and inferior books, thanking 
God from his heart for some and devoutly wishing that others could be 
taken out of the Bible. 

To the Old Testament he ascribed apparently a sort of secondary 
inspiration. ‘Moses and the prophets,’ he says, ‘ preached; but im 
them we do not hear God Himself; for Moses received the law from 
the angels; his authority is therefore different, it is less august; for 
with his preaching of the Law he urges people only to good works. 
It follows that, when I hear Moses urging to good works, I feel as 
though I were hearing one who delivers the order or speech of an 
emperor or prince. But that is not to hear God Himself.’ 

To speak of particular books: Luther draws a broad line 
between the Books of Kings and of Chronicles; the former, he 
says, deserve more credence than the latter.” The Book of Job 
is @ drama (argumentum fabulew) representing the imaginations 
of the poet, not the actual words and deeds of an historical 
character; it may have been written by Solomon.”  Licclesiastes 
is only a fragment, part of a treatise. designed to ‘ frighten kings, 
princes, and nobles.’* Like the Proverbs, like the Canticles, it 
is not a work of Solomon’s own composition, but probably a col- 
lection of his sayings put together by scholars of a later date.” 
To Esther, as to the Second Book of the Maccabees, he is so 
hostile that he ‘could wish they were non-existent,’ for they are 
too Jewish, and there is much that is heathenish and disagreeable in 
them.* The Song of Solomon, or Canticles, too, ‘ looks like a composite 
book taken down by others from Solomon’s mouth.’ »° 

He thinks that no prophet wrote down his prophecy in its present 
form, but that the disciples of a prophet would take down the words 
at different times and eventually gather them into a book.* The pro- 
phecies of Israel, as they stand, are not arranged in chronological 
order and aredrequently confused.” 

” Auslegung des 6. 7. u. 8. Kapitels des Evangeliums Johannis, vol. xv. p. 357. 

% Tischreden, vol. lxii. p. 132. 21 Ibid. p. 133. 22 Ibid. p. 128. 

® Vorrede auf den Prediger Solomo (1524), vol. lxiii. p. 40. 

4 Tischreden, vol. lxii. p. 131. 

23 Vorrede auf den Prediger Solome, vol. lxiii. p. 41. 


*® Tischreden, vol. lxii. p. 132. 
7 Vorrede auf den Propheten Jesaiant, vol. lxiii. p. 51. 
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It seems that Jeremiah did not compose the book of his prophecies 
in the present form ; they were taken down fragmentarily from his lips, 
and afterwards incorporated, without regard to their chronological 
sequence, in a book.” 

‘The story of Jonah,’ he says, ‘is so gross as to be absolutely in- 
credible: it sounds more like an absurdity than any poet’s fable; and 
did I not find it in the Bible I should laugh at it as a lying tale.’ * 

Luther’s judgment upon the Apocryphal Books I may pass over - 
as being alien from the purpose which I have in view. But his criti- 
cism as applied to the New Testament is sufficiently outspoken. 

Thus he freely discusses which are the best books of the New 
Testament, and his conclusion is as follows : 

The Gospel of St. John, the Epistles of St. Paul, especially the 
Epistle to the Romans, and the first Epistle of St. Peter are the true 
kernel and marrow of all the books ; they may fairly be regarded as the 
principal books, and a Christian in the present day should be advised 
to read them first of all and most of all, and by daily reading to make 
himself as familiar with them as with his daily bread.*” Then he 
gives his reason for this preference : 

‘For in these there are not many works and miracles of Christ 
described ; but you find a masterly exposition of the way that faith 
in Christ conquers sin, death, and hell, and gives life, righteousness, 
and felicity, and that is the true sort of Gospel, as you have heard.’ 

Luther deliberately sets the preaching of Christ above His works ; 
‘for the works do not help me, but His words give life, as He Himself 
says, John v. 51.’ It is on this principle that he prefers the Gospel 
of St. John as well as the Epistles of St. Paul and St. Peter to the 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. He concludes : 

In short, the Gospel of St. John and his first Epistle,*' the Epistles of St. Paul, 
especially the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians, and the first 
Epistle of St. Peter are the books which set Christ before your eyes and teach 
everything that you need to know for your soul’s health, even if you should 
never see and hear any other book or any other teaching. It follows that the 
Epistle of St. James is a regular epistle of straw in comparison with these books ; 
for there is nothing of the Gospel about it. 


It will be worth while to illustrate Luther’s treatment of the 
New Testament by reference to his actual language about the books 
which he esteemed most highly or disparaged most gravely. The 
language will show how wide a difference he made between them. 
And his censure or depreciation «f certain books will be even more 
significant than his praise of others. 


28 Vorrede iiber den Propheten Jeremia, vol. lxiii. p. 61. 

*® Tischreden, vol. lxii. p. 148. Cp. Der Prophet Jona ausgelegt, vol. xii. p. 371. 

* Vorrede auf das Neue Testament (1522). Welchs die rechten und edligsten 
Biicher des Neuen Testaments sind, vol. |xiii. p. 114. 

*! Of the 2nd and 3rd Epistles of St. John Luther says only that ‘ they too have 
a true apostolical spirit.’ Vorrede auf die drei Episteln 8. Johannis, vol. \xiii. p. 154. 
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_ Of the Gospel of St. John he says that it is ‘ the principal Gospel ’ 
(Haupt-Evangelion), ‘ far, far above the other three Gospels.’ *? Of the 
Epistle to the Romans : 


This is the true masterpiece of the New Testament: it is the purest of all 
Gospels. It deserves that not only should a Christian learn it by heart—every 
word of it—but that he should occupy himself with it every day of his life as 
with the daily bread of his soul. 1+ is impossible to read the Epistle or to study it 
too often. The more familiar it is, the more exquisite and more delightful it 
becomes.** 


And again: ‘ It seems that St. Paul in this Epistle designs to give a 
summary expression of the whole Christian and Evangelical doctrine.’ ** 
Of the First Epistle of St. Peter: ‘It is a truly Christian lesson or 
sermon,’ and then, as showing why he valued it and did not value 
the Epistle of St. James, he adds : | 


If a man wishes to preach the Gospel, it must be in brief the Gospel of the 
resurrection of Christ. Whoever does not preach that, is no Apostle, for that 
is the supreme article of our faith ; and the genuine books—the noblest books— 
are such as most clearly teach and impress the truth of the resurrection. It 
is a natural inference that the Epistle of St. James is not a true apostolical 
Epistle, for it does not contain a single syllable relating to these things.** 


The Epistle of St. James, as has already been seen, incurred from 
Luther much disparaging criticism. It was in his eyes not the work 


of St. James ; it was not the work of an Apostle ; it did not exhibit 
the characteristics of an apostolical writing ; it did not represent the 
true apostolical doctrine.* Elsewhere he explicitly rejects the apo- 
stolical authorship of the Epistle on the grounds (1) that its teaching 
upon the relation of faith and works is opposed to the teaching of St. 
Paul ; (2) that it makes no mention of Christ’s passion, or His resur- 
rection, or His Spirit ; (3) that it contradicts St. Paul’s view of the 
law ; (4) that its author quotes St. Peter and St. Paul, and speaks of 
himself, not as an Apostle, but as a pupil of the Apostles, although St. 
James was an Apostle, and although he was put to death by King 
Herod in the early days of the apostolical history.*” 

The Epistle of St. Jude, according to Luther, is not the work of an 
Apostle. It was written by someone who speaks of himself not as an 
Apostle but as a disciple of the Apostles.** It is evidently an abstract, 
if not a copy, of the Second Epistle of St. Peter. It may have well 
been the work of some pious man, who had read the Second Epistle 


% Vorrede auf das Neue Testament (1522). Welchs die rechten und edligsten 
Biicher des Neuen Testaments sind, vol. lxiii. p. 115. 

% Vorrede auf die Epistel S. Paul an die Rémer, vol. |xiii. p. 119. 

% Ibid. vol. lxiii. p. 137. 

% Episteln S. Petri gepredigt und ausgelegt, vol. li. p. 337. 

% Predigten iiber die Episteln am vierten Sonntage nach Ostern, vol. viii. p. 268. 
Cp. Predigten iiber die Evangelien am Tage der heiligen drei Kinige, vol. x. p. 366. 

87 Vorrede auf die Episteln S. Jakobi und Judd, vol. \xiii. p. 156. 

%8 Tid. vol. Ixiii. p. 158. Cp. Die Epistel S. Judas, vol. lii. pp. 273, 284. 
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of St. Peter and had borrowed his language from it. It is not without 
its value; but it cannot be reckoned as one of the principal books 
which lay the foundation of the faith.® 

There still remain the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews Luther approves, as it accords with 
his theological system. He calls it a ‘strong, mighty, and elevated 
Epistle.’ He values it for exalting ‘the lofty article of faith in the 
Godhead of Christ.’*’ In particular he dwells with satisfaction upon 
the doctrine of the eternal priesthood of Christ as set forth in Hebrews 
vii.“ But he does not believe the Epistle to be the work of St. Paul 
or of any Apostle“? Who the author was is a matter of dispute, 
but it is not important. Some persons think he was St. Mark, others 
St. Luke. Luther himself suggests Apollos, not indeed as though the 
suggestion were his own original idea, but it commends itself to his 
judgment. ** 

He deals with the Apocalypse as with the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Its authority is an open question. In 1522 he could write ‘ As to the 
Apocalypse of John; I would let everybody think as he will. I 
would have nobody bound to agree with me in my fancy or judgment. 
I speak as I feel. What I miss in this book is not simply that I do 
not regard it as apostolical or prophetical. It is, first and foremost, 
that the Apostles do not concern themselves with visions, but prophesy 
in clear, dry language ; and so do Peter, Paul, and Christ Himself 'in the 
Gospel ; in fact it is the function of the apostolical office to speak of 
Christ and of His actions in clear terms and without any figure or 
vision.” ** 

He gives a curious reason for disbelieving the apostolicity of the 
Apocalypse. It is that the writer of it recommends his own book 
in a manner to which the other books of the New Testament afford 
no parallel, and threatens the vengeance of God upon anyone who 
should be guilty of adding to it or taking aught away from it (Apoc. 
xxii. 18, 19). Then he comes back to his old standard of authen- 
ticity in the words : 



































It is in my eyes reason enough for not holding the Apocalypse in high esteem 
that Christ is neither taught nor recognised in it. Yet this is the primary duty 
of an Apostle, according to His own words in Acts.i.: ‘ Ye shall be My witnesses.’ 
I stick, then, to the books which give me the pure, unclouded picture of Christ.** 
















% Vorrede auf die Episteln 8. Jakobi und Judd, vol. lxiii. pp. 156-8. 
” Predigten iber die Episteln am III. Christtage, vol. vii. p. 181. 
* Der 110 Psalm gepredigt und ausgelegt, vol. xl. p. 139. 
* Vorrede auf die Epistel an die Ebréer, vol. Ixiii. p. 154. 
 Eitlige (meinen) St. Apollo, vol. vii. p. 181. ‘Dieser Apollo ist ein 
ochverstindiger Mann gewest ; die Epistel Hebriorum ist freilich sein’ (Vermischte 
redigten, vol. xviii. p. 38). 
“* Vorrede zur Offenbarung 8. Johannis, vol. lxiii. p. 169. (This Vorrede, which 
appeared in 1522, was omitted by Luther in the later editions of his New Testament.) 
Ibid. p. 170. 
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Twenty-three years later, in 1545, he wrote : 


It is the opinion of some ancient Fathers that the Apocalypse is not: the 
work of the Apostle John, as appears in book iii. of the Ecclesiastical History, 
ch. 25. We must let the authorship remain in that uncertainty. But we would 
not prevent anyone from believing it to be the work of the Apostle John or any- 
body else, as he chooses.*° 


The following, then, may be said to be the principal conclusions of 
Luther’s criticism as applying to the Bible and particularly to the 
New Testament : that the history of books may be uncertain, that the 
authenticity of books may be uncertain ; that books are to be received 
or not as canonical, not upon external evidence, but according as they 
do or do not correspond in matter and manner with the Gospel ; and, 
finally, that it is in the power of the Christian conscience to determine 
what the Gospel is.*’ 

Luther’s arbitrary treatment of the Bible has often been used, 
as a weapon of offence, alike by sceptical critics ** who have denied the 
reality of inspiration, and by Roman Catholic divines “° in their contro- 
versy with Protestantism. Nor is it possible to avoid the feeling that 
a critic who might choose some other test of apostolicity or authen- 

ticity than Luther’s would be justified upon the strength of his example 
in recognising some books of the Bible and not others as inspired, and 
in neither recognising nor rejecting the same books as Luther himself. 


But all that it is necessary for me now to urge is that, if Luther was an 
unsound and unsatisfactory critic of the Bible, at least he was a critic. 

Erasmus was not less liberal than Luther in his Biblical criticism. 
In his commentary on St. Matthew ii. 6 he writes : 


As the Divine Spirit, who governed the minds of the Apostles, suffered them to 
live in ignorance of certain things, and sometimes to fall into errors of judg- 
ment or disposition, not only without any injury to the Gospel, but so as to con- 
vert their error itself into a support of the faith, He may have so modulated 
the instrument of the Apostles’ memory that, even if, as being human, they 
forgot something, so far from diminishing the faith in Holy Scripture, it should 
actually enhance the faith in the eyes of persons who might otherwise have 
disparaged it as a forgery. . . . That Heavenly Spirit ordered this whole mystery 
of our salvation by secret counsels and methods hidden from human intelligence. 
It is not in our power, nor would it be in accordance with Christian modesty, 
to lay down by what means He regulated His business. Christ alone is called 
the Truth ; He and He only was free from all error. . . . It is true that the 
highest authority is due to the Apostles and Evangelists ; but it may be that 
Christ had some secret purpose in allowing a human element to reside even in 
them, as He saw that this element itself was conducive to the restitution of 
mankind. He hes have delivered His euene from all ignorance and error, 





‘6 Vorrede auf die Opbichadanp S. Johannis, vol. Ixiii. p. 159. 

** Upon the whole subject of Luther’s attitude towards the Bible see Schenkel, 
Wesen des Protestantismus, vol. i. § 6; Hagenbach, Textbook of the History of 
Doctrines, vol. ii. § 243. 

* See, ¢.g., Bretschneider, Luther an unsere Zeit, ch. 13, se §§ 86, 87. 

*® See Chillingworth, The Religion of Protestants, ch. 2 
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but, as Augustine says : ‘ Peter fell away after he had received the Holy Spirit, 
and his fall was such as merited Paul’s stern rebuke. Paul and Barnabas 
quarrelled ; yet how could they have quarrelled unless one or other of them was 
in error? But do we really suppose that the authority of all Scripture is 
shaken, if it contains anywhere the very slightest error? Surely it is probable 
that in all the manuscripts upon which the Catholic Church now depends there 
is not one so accurate as to be wholly and absolutely free from defects caused 


either by accident or by design.*° 


Similarly, in his Commentary on Acts x. 38, he says : 


It is not in my opinion necessary to ascribe every characteristic of the 
Apostles at once to a miracle. They were men—they were sometimes ignorant, 
sometimes mistaken. Even after receiving the Holy Spirit Peter is rebuked and 
instructed by Paul, Paul and Barnabas disagree, and the disagreement goes so 
far that they part company. It may well have been more suitable to the Gospel 
of Christ that it should be published in a simple, inartistic style, and that the 
language of the Apostles should correspond with their dress, their food, their 
general life, except indeed in respect of their devotional spirit ; for so it would 
be impossible for the pride of human eloquence to arrogate to itself any part 
in this matter.” 


Melanchthon did not occupy himself much with theories of inspira- 
tion ; there is no clear estimate of them, I think, in any one of the 
various editions of his Loci Theologici. But it is evident that he held 
no strict view of apostolical inspiration, if only from the following 
passage : 

The Apostles do not err, that is to say, in doctrine, but they do sometimes 
err in the application of doctrine. . . . Paul and Barnabas disagreed, but there 
was no error of doctrine. Peter was censured by Paul; there was no error of 
doctrine, but there was an infirmity or whatever it is to be called ; Peter was 
right in his doctrine and sentiment ; at the same time there was infirmity in his 
practice.*? 


For the difference between doctrine and the application of doctrine 
is so shadowy that it lends itself to almost any theory, however lax, 
of the authority proper to apostolical utterances. ‘ There is no trace in 
Melanchthon,’ says Heppe,®* ‘ of a proper theory of inspiration.’ 

Zwingli again generally avoids questions of Biblical criticism. He 
propounds no theory of inspiration. But in his sermon ‘On the Clear- 
ness and Certainty of Infallibility of the Word of God’ he seems to 





® Critica Sacra, tom. vi. p. 61. 5! Ibid. tom. vii. p. 2249. 
582 Postilla, part ii. p. 950 (in Corpus Reformatorum, edit. Bretschneider). 

38 Die Dogmatik des Deutschen Protestantismus, p. 223. 

5 Werke, i. pp. 53 sqq. (edit. Schuler & Schultless, Ziirich, 1828). The following 
passage may be quoted in his own words: ‘Nimm ein giiten starken wyn! der 
schmeckt dem gsunden wol, macht in frélich, stirkt in, erwirmt im alles bliit; der 
aber an einer sucht oder fieber krank lit mag in nit schmecken, will gschwygen trinken, 
wunderet sich dass in die gsunden trinken mégend. Das bschicht nit us bresten des 
wyns aber us bresten der krankheit. Also ist das Gottsamt ganz gerecht an im selbs 
und zu giitem dem menschen geoffnet; wers aber nit erlyden mag, nit versten, nit 
annemen will, ist krank.’ 
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rest the divinity and authenticity of Holy Scripture upon the moral 
and spiritual effects which it produces in healthy souls. In fact he 
takes inspiration for granted ; he observes and welcomes the effects of a 
belief in it, but he does not trouble himself to inquire what it is or in 


what it consists. 

There is no need to multiply quotations as showing the general 
spirit of the Reformers in reference to the criticism of Holy Scripture. 
I will add only a quotation from the great publicist Grotius. He says 
with evident reference to Luther, ‘ They who rejected the Epistle of 
James, and in some instances rejected it in a controversial spirit, 
had reasons for so doing, but not honourable reasons ; they saw that 
the Epistle was an obstacle to their theories.’ Then he adds : 


It is true, as I said, that the books contained,in the Hebrew Canon were not 
all dictated by the Holy Spirit. That they were written with a pious intention 
(cum pio animi motu) I do not deny ; this was the judgment of the great Synagogue, 
and by that judgment the Hebrews stand in this matter. But there was no 
need that the Holy Spirit should dictate history ; it was enough that the writer 
should depend upon his memory in regard to events of which he had been an eye- 
witness or upon his accuracy in copying the historical records. It is not clear, 
too, what is meant by ‘ The Holy Spirit,’ for it may be taken to mean either, as 
I have taken it, the Divine Inspiration (aflatwm) such as was enjoyed by the 
regular prophets and intermittently by David and Daniel, or the pious intention, 
or the faculty which prompted them to utter salutary precepts of life or political 
and civil truths, according to the interpretation of ‘ the Holy Spirit’ given by 
Maimonides in his discussion of those historical or moral writings. If St. Luke’s 
writings had been dictated by the Divine Inspiration (affatu) he would sooner 
have appealed to it for his authority, as the prophets do, than to the witnesses 
upon whom he relied.** So, too, where he was an eye-witness of Paul’s actions he 
had no need of inspiration (afflatu) to dictate them. Why is it, then, that Luke’s 
books are canonical? It is because the early Church pronounced them to be 
written in a pious and faithful spirit and upon matters of the highest moment 
to salvation.°° 




































But to this consensus of opinion among the Reformers there is 
one notorious exception. It was not Luther but Calvin who incul- 
cated upon the Reformed Churches a narrow and rigid theory of 
inspiration. What his theory was the following passages of his 
Institutio *" may show : 


Inasmuch as oracles are not given from Heaven every day, and there are 
extant only the Scriptures in which God has been pleased to consecrate His truth 
to continual remembrance, their only title to full authority among the faithful 
is that they are believed to have issued from Heaven, and that to listen to them 
is, as it were, to listen to the actual living voice of God Himself. 

Faith in the doctrine (of the Scriptures) is not established until we are con- 
vinced beyond the possibility of doubt that its Author is God. 

There are in the Scriptures many visible signs that it is God who speaks in 
them, and these signs prove that their doctrine is heavenly. 






















55 St. Luke, i. 1-4. 
5* Votum pro Pace Ecclesiastica. De Canonicis Scripturis (Opera Theologica 
vol. iv. p. 672. Edit. 1732). 
57 Institutio Christiane Leligiouis, lib. i. cap. 7 (edit. 1559). 
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The witness to the inspiration of Holy Scripture, according to 
Calvin, is the Holy Spirit in ourselves. 

Under the illumination of His virtue or power we believe no longer by our 
own judgment alone or the judgment of others that the Scripture is from God ; 
but we go beyond all human judgment and de‘ermine with a certainty beyond 
certainty, even as if we beheld in them the Divinity of God Himself, that they 
have descended to us by the agency of men from the very lips of God. 


Calvin takes a certain pleasure in dwelling upon the literary - 
crudeness or rudeness of the sacred writings, as though it were the 
will of God that they should derive their power, not from the graces 
of style, like classical Greek and Roman books, but from the sublime 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven which they revealed.”* But he 
speaks with evident horror of the sceptics who would deny that there 
ever was such a person as Moses, or that he was the author of the 
books which bear his name; it would be as reasonable, he says, to 
dispute the existence of Aristotle or Cicero as the existence of Moses. 
A single quotation will show the vehemence of Calvin’s dogmatism : 
* Quid ergo aliud quam proterviam suam plus quam caninam produnt 
isti blaterones dum supposititios libros esse mentiuntur, quorum 
sacra vetustas historiarum omnium consensu approbatur?’ Calvin 
may have been the best commentator upon Holy Scripture in the 
first generation of the Reformers, but he was certainly not the best 
critic. 

As regards the inspiration of Holy Scripture then there is in general 
such a difference of attitude or temper between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Churches of the Reformation as corresponds with 
their several and frequently opposite principles ; and this difference, 
so far from lessening, has become deeper and wider in the centuries 
since the Reformation. It could hardly have been otherwise, since 
the discipline of thought has grown ever laxer without, and more 
stringent within, the Church of Rome. The gain has not been all on 
one side. Liberty in religious matters is always the condition of 
progress, as progress is of truth. But that a Church should teach 
with authority upon the highest subjects of human interest would be 
a good thing if only it could be shown that the Church teaches what 
is right or at least does not teach what is wrong. The Church of 
England possesses no such authoritative voice as the Church of Rome ; 
it is not from Bulls and Encyclical Letters, but from the writings of 
~ her great divines that her mind on matters of theology must be learnt ; 
and in regard to inspiration these divines take their stand decidedly 
and decisively with the Reformers. Some among them there may be 
who for themselves have held a rigid mechanical theory of inspira- 


* Institutio Christiane Religionis, lib. i. cap. 3. 

8° Eg. apparently Archbishop Bramhall, Sermon upon His Majesty’s Restoration 
(Works, vol. v. p. 115, Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology), and Bishop Wilson, 
Sermon xxv. (Works, vol. ii. p. 282, ibid.) 
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tion, but even they have not pretended that such a theory was binding 
upon Churchmen or had received the formal sanction of the Church ; 
and the greater number have boldly declared for intellectual and 
spiritual freedom in their estimate of Scriptural inspiration. 

It will be enough to cite as witnesses six of the most eminent 
apologists for Christianity or for the Church of England—Hooker, 
Tillotson, Berkeley, Butler, Horsley, and Paley. 

Of Hooker I may remark that his liberal attitude towards Holy 
Scripture is more easily inferred from his whole conception of ecclesi- 
astical politics than proved by particular passages of his writings. 
But his argument in the first book of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
for reason as an authority correlative with Holy Scripture, and in 
the second book against Holy Scripture as the sole sufficient rule of 
human conduct, is in effect a plea for such use of the Bible as would 
at once become impossible if the Bible were held to be mechanically 
inspired. Two sentences of his are especially luminous in this 
regard : 

Albeit Scripture do profess to contain in, it all things that are necessary 
unto salvation; yet the meaning cannot be simply of all things which are 
necessary, but all things which are necessary in some certain kind or form ; as 
all things which are known by the light of natural discourse ; all things which are 
necessary to be known that we may be saved, but known with presupposal of 
knowledge concerning certain principles whereof it receiveth us already per- 
suaded, and then instructeth us in all the residue that are necessary.” 





Again : 

‘ Whatsoever is spoken of God or things appertaining to God otherwise than 
as the truth is, though it seem an honour, it is an injury. And as incredible 
praises given unto men do often abate and impair the credit of their deserved 
commendation ; so we must likewise take great heed, lest in. attributing unto 
Scripture more than it can have, the incredibility of that do cause even those 
things which indeed it hath most abundantly to be less reverently esteemed.” 


Archbishop Tillotson, after asserting the inspiration of ‘the penmen 
of the books of Scripture,’ alike of the Old and of the New Testament, 


goes on to say: 


But if anyone enquire further how far the penmen of Scripture were inspired 
in the writing of those books, whether only so far as to be secured from mistake 
in the delivering of any message or doctrine from God, or in the relation of any 
history or matter of fact, yet so as they were left every man- to his own style 
and manner of expression ; or that everything they wrote was immediately 
dictated to them, and that not only the sense of it, but the very words and phrases 
by which they express things, and that they were merely instruments or penmen, 
I shall not take upon me to determine ; I shall only say this in general, that 
considering the end of their inspiration, which was to inform the world certainly 
of the mind and will of God, it is necessary for every man to believe that the 
inspired penmen of Scripture were so far assisted as was necessary to this end ; 
and he that thinks upon good ground that this end cannot be secured unless every 





® Book i. ch. 14, p. 1. ! Book ii. ch. 8, p. 7. 
* Sermon clxviii., Of the Faith and Persuasion of a Divine Kevelation. 
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word and syllable were immediately dictated, he hath reason to believe it was so ; 
but if any man upon good grounds thinks the end of writing the Scripture may 
be sufficiently secured without that, he hath no reason to conclude that God, 
who is not wanting in what is necessary, is guilty of doing what is superfluous. 
And if any man is of opinion that he might write the history of those actions which 
he: himself did or was present at, without the immediate revelation of them, 
or that Solomon by his natural or acquired wisdom might speak those wise 
sayings which are in his Proverbs ; or the Evangelists might write what they 
heard and saw, or what they had good assurance of from others, as St. Luke 
tells he did ; or that S¢. Paul might write for his cloak and parchments at Troas, 
and salute by name his friends and brethren, or that he might advise Timothy 
to drink a little wine, &c., without the immediate dictate of the Spirit of God, 
he seems to have reason on his side. For that men may, without an immediate 
revelation, write these things which they think without a revelation, seems 
very plain. And that they did so, there is this probable argument for it, because 
we find that the Evangelists in relating the discourses of Christ are very far from 
agreeing in the particular expressions and words, though they do agree in the 
substance of the discourses ; but if the words had been dictated by the Spirit of 
God, they might have agreed in them. For when St. Luke differs from St. 
Matthew in relating what our Saviour said, it is impossible that they should 
both relate it right as to the very words and forms of expression ; but they both 
relate the substance of what He said. And if it had been of concernment that 
everything which they wrote should be dictated to a tittle by the Spirit of God, 
it is of the same concernment still that the providence of God should have 
secured the Scriptures since to a tittle from the least alteration ; which that it is 
not done, appears by the curious readings both of the Old and New Testament, 
concerning which no man can infallibly say, that this is right and not the other. 
It seems sufficient in this matter to assert that the Spirit of God did reveal 
to the penmen of the Scriptures what was necessary to be revealed ; and as 
to all other things, that he did superintend them in the writing of it so far as to 
secure them from any material error or mistake in what they have delivered. 


Bishop Berkeley, in the Sixth Dialogue of his Alciphron on the 
Minute Philosopher, discusses with admirable wisdom the character 
of Holy Scripture. In it he makes Euphranor say : ® 


That some few passages are cited by the writers of the New Testament out 
of the Old, and by the Fathers out of the New, which are not in so many words: 
to be found in them, is no new discovery of minute philosophers, but was known 
and observed long before by Christian writers, who have made no scruple to 
grant that some things might have been inserted by careless and mistaken 
translators into the text from the margin, others left out, and others altered ; 
whence so many various readings. But these are things of small moment, and 
which all other ancient writers have been subject to ; and upon which no point 
of doctrine depends which may not be proved without them. . . . But to make 
the most of these concessions, what can you infer from them, more than that the 
design of the Holy Scriptures was not to make us exactly knowing in circum- 
stantials, and that the Spirit did not dictate every particle and syllable, or preserve 
them from every minute alteration by miracle ? which to believe would look 
like Rabbinical superstition. . . . I never thought or expected that the Holy 
Scripture should show itself Divine by a circumstantial accuracy of narration, 
by exactness of method, by strictly observing the rules of rhetoric, grammar 
and criticism, in harmonious periods, in elegant and choice expressions, or in 
technical definitions and partitions. These things would look too like a human 





% Works, vol. ii. p. 284 (edit. 1871). 
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composition. Methinks there is in that simple, unaffected, artless, unequal, 
bold, figurative style of the Holy Scripture a character singularly great and 
majestic, and that looks more like Divine inspiration than any other composi- 
tion that I know. 


Bishop Butler, in the chapter of his Analogy™ entitled ‘Of our 
incapacity of judging what were to be expected in a Revelation ; and 
the credibility, from analogy, that it must contain things appearing 
liable to objection,’ argues as follows : 


As we are in no sort judges beforehand, by what laws or rules, in what de- 
gree, or by what means, it were to have been expected that God would naturally 
instruct us ; so upon the supposition of His affording us light and instruction by 
revelation, additional to what He has afforded us by reason and experience, we 
are in no sort judges, by what methods and in what proportion it were to be 
expected that this supernatural light and instruction would be afforded us. . . . 

In like manner we are wholly ignorant what degree of new knowledge it 
were to be expected God would give mankind by revelation, upon supposition of 
His affording one, or how far, or in what way, He would interpose miraculously, 
to qualify them, to whom He should originally make the revelation, for com- 
municating the knowledge given by it and to secure their doing it to the age 
in which they should live, and to secure its being transmitted to posterity. . . 
Thus we see that the only question concerning the truth of Christianity is whether 
it be a real revelation, not whether it be attended with every circumstance 
which we should hare looked for ; and concerning the authority of Scripture, 
whether it be what it claims to be, not whether it be a book of such sort and so 
promulged as weak men are apt to fancy a book containing a divine revelation 
should. And therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of style, 
nor various readings, nor early disputes about the authors of particular parts, 
nor any other things of the like kind, though they had been much more con- 
siderable in degree than they are, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture, 
unless the Prophets, Apostles, or our Lord had promised that the book containing 
the divine revelation should be secure from those things. 































Bishop Horsley, whose celebrated controversy with Dr, Priestley 
lends to his words a peculiar weight, says : 


It is most certain, that a Divine revelation if any be extant in the world . . . 
must be perfectly free from all mixture of human ignorance and error in the 
particular subject in which the discovery is made. ... In whatever relates 
therefore to religion, either in theory or practice, the knowledge of the sacred 
writers was infallible, as far as it extended, or their inspiration had been a mere 
pretence. . . . But in other subjects not immediately connected with theology 
or morals, it is by no means certain that their minds were equally enlightened, 
or that they are even preserved from gross errors. . . . Want of information and 
error of opinion in the profane sciences may, for anything that appears to the 
contrary, be perfectly consistent with the plenary inspiration of a religious 
teacher, since it is not all knowledge, but religious knowledge only, that such a 
teacher is sent to propagate and improve. In subjects unconnected therefore 
with religion, no implicit regard is due to the opinion which an inspired writer 
may seem to have entertained in preference to the clear evidence of experi- 
ment and observation, or to the necessary deduction of scientific reasoning 






















* Part ii. ch. 3. 
“6 Sermon xxxix.—a sermon pre*~ed, curiously enough, for the Humane Society. 
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authority of the inspired teacher lessened, in his proper province, by any 
symptoms that may appear in his writings or error or imperfect information 
upon other subjects. 


Bishop Horsley’s strong advocacy of freedom in judging the Holy 
Scriptures cannot fairly be said to be compromised by the personal 
sentiment which induces him to add : 


Though I admit the possibility of an inspired teacher’s error of opinion in 
subjects that he is not sent to teach (because inspiration is not omniscience, and ~ 
some things there must be which it will leave untaught)—though I stand in this 
point for my own and every man’s liberty, and protest against any obligation 
on the believer's conscience to assent to a philosophical opinion incidentally 
expressed by Moses, by David, or by St. Paul, upon the authority of their 
infallibility in divine knowledge—though I think it highly for the honour and 
the interest of religion that this liberty of philosophising, except upon religious 
subjects, should be openly asserted and most pertinaciously maintained—yet 
I confess it appears to me no very probable supposition . . . that an inspired 
writer should be permitted in his religious discourses to affirm a false proposition in 
any subject or in any history to misrepresent a fact, so that I would not easily, 
nor indeed without the conviction of the most cogent proof, embrace any notion 
or philosophy, nor attend to any historical relation, which should be evidently 
and in itself repugnant to an explicit assertion of any of the sacred writers. 


Paley, discussing the connexion of Christianity with Jewish 
history, says : 


In reading the apostolic writings we distinguish between their doctrines and 
their arguments. Their doctrines came to them by revelation properly so 
called, yet in propounding those doctrines in their writings or discourses they 
were wont to illustrate, support and enforce them by such analyses, arguments 
and considerations as their own thoughts suggested.°’ 


And, again : 


Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the divine origin of the Mosaic institution. 
. . - Undoubtedly also our Saviour recognises the prophetic character of many 
of their ancient writers. So far, therefore, we are bound as Christians to go. 
But to make Christianity answerable with its life for the circumstantial truth 
of each separate passage of the Old Testament, the genuineness of every book, 
the information, fidelity, and judgment of every writer in it, is to bring, I will 
not say great, but unnecessary difficulties into the whole system. These books 
were universally read and received by the Jews of our Saviour’s time. He 
and His Apostles, in common with all other Jews, referred to them, alluded to 
them, used them. Yet, except where He expressly ascribes a divine authority 
to particular predictions, I do not know that we can strictly draw any con- 
struction from the books being so used and applied, beside the proof, which it 
unquestionably is, of their notoriety and reception at that time.” 


And, again : 


I have thought it necessary to state this point explicitly, because a fashion 
revived by Voltaire, and pursued by the disciples of his School, seems to have 
much prevailed of late, of attacking Christianity through the side of Judaism. 
Some objections of this class are founded on misconstruction, some on exag- 


* Evidences of Christianity, Part III. ch. 2. * Ibid. Part II. ch. 3. 
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geration ; but all proceed upon a supposition, which has not been made out by 
argument, viz. that the attestation, which the Author and first teachers of 
Christianity geve to the divine mission of Moses and the prophets, extends to 
every pviat and portion of the Jewish history; and so extends as to make 
Christie;aity responsible in its own credibility for the circumstantial truth (I had 
almost said for the critical exactness) of every narrative contained in the Old 
Testament. 


Such are the facts, and it is impossible to dwell upon them or to 
think of them at all without. a feeling of devout thankfulness that, 
while so many truths and theories of truths have been defined in 
Christian history, there is not, nor has ever been, an authoritative 
definition of inspiration. Nowhere, as it seems, might the Church 
have fallen more easily into error ; nowhere has she been more happily 
saved from falling. Upon one who holds as I do that not a little of 
the higher Biblical criticism of the present day is so arbitrary and pre- 
carious as to be in grave danger of incurring the scholarly contempt of 
after-ages, it seems to rest as a special obligation that he should profess 
his complete allegiance to the principle of free, unbiassed research 
in the study of the Bible. Ecclesiastical history is often a warning 
against definitions. For there are truths which are best understood 
when least formulated ; they cannot flourish or live within barriers. 
But inspiration is not defined in any decree of any (Ecumenical Council 
or in any article or formulary of the Church of England. Now and 
again there has been an attempt made to define it, but without the 
sanction of antiquity or catholicity, in some confession or catechism 
of some of the Reformed Churches. And if it seems to be defined 
in the Church of Rome by the Encyclical Letter Providentissimus 
Deus, the definition is recent and unscholarly, and it places the Church 
of Rome on a lower level than the Reformed Churches in respect to the 
scientific criticism of the Bible. That the Church should for so many 





‘ centuries have uniformly exhibited such reticence upon a grave issue, 


where it was so natural a temptation to define what was universally 
regarded as a vital matter, cannot but seem to Christian minds an 
instance of the Divine Providence guarding the corporate life and 
energy and faith of Christendom. For, whatever may be the con- 
clusions of honest, reverent scholarship as to the fact or the nature 
of inspiration, they cannot in themselves be justly assailed as being 
either un-Christian or anti-Catholic. 

J. E. C. Weiupon. 
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SANE TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION 
IN ROUMANIA 


Tue Roumanian Government has recently introduced laws endeavour- 
ing to abate the growth of alcoholism throughout the country, which 
cannot but be interesting to this country in view of the licensing 
legislation lately discussed at Westminster. 

It may be said at once that, although the Roumanian Government 
has not hesitated to take the most extreme measures against the 
public-house keepers in the country districts, including summary 
closing within a period of a few months, it was never actuated by 
rabid temperance motives, nor did it seek by its legislation to prevent 
altogether the drinking of alcohol. In fact, it was clearly recognised 
that whether there were prohibition or not there would still be 
drinking, and the object of the Roumanian legislation was therefore 
directed more towards the encouragement of the drinking of 
beverages with a lesser percentage of alcohol and the instituting of 
regulations against drunkenness. To quote the words of the Minister 
of Finance, when the wine-growers reproached him for destroying 
their livelihood by his law: ‘ As far as the viticulturists are concerned 
there has never been a law conceived which is more favourable to 
them. Its object is not the suppression of the drinking of spirituous 
beverages, but the regulation of the drinking so as to make alcoholism 
disappear.’ 

« It would be a great benefit to the country if each Roumanian 
were able to drink a little tzouica (plum brandy) and a glass of wine 
at each meal, instead of only drinking water during the week and 
becoming drunk on Sunday by drinking all sorts of strong drinks. 
Recognising that limiting the number of public-houses does not in 
any way mean limiting the amount of drink consumed, the Roumanian 
Minister of Finance wisely decided to remove as many as possible of 
the evil consequences of drink, and by education and encouragement 
to promote that side of the sale of alcohol which might even be 
beneficial to the population, instead of gradually bringing Roumania 
under the sway of alcoholism. 
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Prohibition in America had shown that the legal decision that 
it should be impossible to obtain alcohol stimulated rather than 
discouraged the craving for drink. It must be remembered, however, 
that in encouraging the drinking of wine and beer in Roumania, the 
law encourages as a beverage a wine which is much less potent than 
those of Italy, Spain, or Portugal, the Roumanian wine containing 
from 6 to 8 per cent. of alcohol as compared with 15 or 20 per cent. 
in other countries. The law visits with severe punishments all public- 
houses which do not sell wine and beer but confine themselves to 
tzouica and other strong spirits. There is no regulation limiting 
the number of public-houses which deal only in wine and beer 
and do not sell strong spirits. The only regulation restricting free- 
dom of sale of wine is that imposing heavy penalties upon the sale 
and especially upon the manufacture of artificial wine. While the 
law is essentially a law against the spread of alcoholism, it works out 
in practice as a measure to encourage the replacing of brandy by 
wine as a beverage. A close study of the question of limitation of 
licences in all countries convinced the Roumanian Government that 
while such limitation alone does not limit the’ amount of drink 
consumed, it does undoubtedly render more easy the supervision 
and enforcement of the regulations both against alcoholism and 
drunkenness. 

It must not be imagined, however, that Roumania is a drunken 
country. What the Government has decided to do is to prevent 
such a state of things coming to pass by taking measures betimes 
to limit and control the worst elements of the sale of alcohol. It 
may even be affirmed that Roumania is one of the European countries 
where alcoholism is the least widely spread. It was felt to be 
urgently necessary to take such measures as would prevent it increas- 
ing unduly, and to ensure that the drinking of alcoholic beverages 
should only serve to strengthen the worker when engaged in the 
hardest tasks, instead of brutalising him and rendering him incapable 
of work during one or two days each week. The Roumanian popula- 
tion is, if anything, too temperate in eating and is not unduly addicted 
to drinking ; but there exist certain regions in which brandy has already 
produced deplorable results, and where the effects of alcoholism 
are already to be observed. This is sufficient proof that if the future 
generations are not to bear the curse of alcoholism, steps must be 
taken to limit its force. In order that the impression may not be 
spread in foreign countries that the enactment of such law indicates 
a too rapid development of alcoholism in Roumania, it is interesting 
to glance at the statistics of the Swedish expert, Sundbarg. The 
consumption of alcohol, in its different forms as wine, beer, brandy, 
has been calculated by the Swedish statistician in its equivalent of 
absolute alcohol : 
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The figures given for Roumania show 17-04 pints of absolute alcohol 
per head, but this quantity is obviously incorrect, owing, in the 
first place, to the impossibility of obtaining exact statistics of 
the Roumanian population, and, in the second place, because the 
percentage of alcohol in wine and brandy has been regarded as the 
same as in other European countries, whereas it is very considerably 
less—Roumanian wine containing 8 per cent. as against 10 per cent. 
of absolute alcohol in ordinary wine, and tzouica containing 20 per cent. 
of absolute alcohol instead of 50 per cent. elsewhere. The Roumanian 
State, however, is in a position to control absolutely the figures as to 
population and as to the quantity of alcohol sold in the country, 
and its constituents. For the last three years the total amount of 
absolute alcohol consumed was 5,873,720 gallons, which, divided 
amongst a population of 6,700,000, gives an annual consumption of 
7-04 pints per inhabitant, which is approximately the average con- 
sumption in Sweden. 

It must not, however, be imagined that drunkenness is more 
prevalent in a country where the consumption of alcohol per head 
during a year is high, than in a country such as Sweden or Roumania, 
where a comparatively small amount is consumed each year. In a 
prosperous country a greater quantity of alcohol may be consumed 
without producing so much drunkenness as would be the case with 
a smaller consumption in a poor country. For instance, in France 
the consumption per head is nearly twenty-eight pints, whereas in 
Russia the consumption is nine pints. This would seem to prove 
that drunkenness should be three times as bad in France as in Russia. 
As a matter of fact the opposite is the case. The French workman, 
who earns much and who is accustomed to live well, takes a small 
quantity of brandy and wine, or two glasses of wine, at each meal 
without it affecting him. The Russian, like the Roumanian workman, 
works six days each week, only drinking water with his meals, but on 
a Sunday he drinks at a sitting as much as the French workman in 
two or three days. Not only that, but he drinks without eating at 
the same time, and becoming drunk, remains unfit for work for two 
days, and then resumes his régime of water. It is evident that a man 
who is working may drink a litre of wine at his three meals without 
ever being drunk, and this with impunity, besides his seven litres 
of wine a week. On the other hand, a man who would drink on 
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Sunday at a sitting two litres of wine or their equivalent in brandy, 
or both, would inevitably become drunk, although his weekly total 
of alcohol is only a third of that of the other man. It must also not 
be imagined that because the amount of alcohol consumed per head 
in Roumania in statistics is the same as in Sweden there is the 
same amount of drunkenness. Sweden, although not a rich country, 
is more developed in civilisation, and, although it is not long ago that 
drunkenness was regarded as a national curse, the temperance societies 
and wise laws have worked such a miracle that to-day the Scandinavian 
population is considered rightly as the most sober in Europe as far 
as regards drink. The absence of prosperity in the Roumanian 
country communes and the lack of intelligently methodical drinking 
bring about a greater extent of drunkenness than in Sweden. In 
passing, it may be mentioned also that absolute statistics, such as those 
given by Sundbarg are purely theoretical, depending upon the social 
conditions in the country. Thus, in a country where the population 
increases enormously, as in Roumania with its additional 100,000 
persons yearly,.a greater proportion of the population is composed 
of children who do not drink ; and thus it may be reckoned that in 
Roumania one person in every four drinks alcohol, while in France 
the proportion is one in two. This is another reason why France 
figures with such a large consumption of wine per head. The 
Roumanian Government is prepared to witness with equanimity an 
increase of the total amount of alcohol consumed, since this would 
prove an increase of prosperity ; and if the increase were accompanied 
by more sane and methodical habits of drinking, would consider that, 
instead of becoming a curse, the drinking of alcohol might become a 
benefit to the population at large. 

The two principal reasons given by the Roumanian Government 
for the introduction of this law are set forth in the following statement 
of the Minister of Finance : 

The repression of drunkenness by the regulation of the conditions under which 
the public-houses may be held, making the tenant dependent upon the authori- 
ties, instituting a wide and continual supervision of a special character over this 
trade, and by enacting punishments of immediate application both against the 
public-house keeper who encourages too heavy drinking and against the con- 
sumer who becomes drunk. Being unable seriously to admit that the repression 
of drunkenness can be reached while continuing the liberty of trade in spirituous 
drinks, the idea of its monopolisation followed naturally. But it is not for the 


profit of the State that we found this monopoly ; it is for the profit of the rural 
communes, with a view to afford them new means for material and moral progress, 


of which means they have so urgent a need at present. 














































One objection which they raised against this law was that the 
Roumanian Government would have arrived at the same result had 
stricter police measures been enacted against the public-houses and 
against drunkenness such as exist in France and England. The 
Government, however, did not hesitate to regard this objection as 
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coming from those whose interest was all in the extended development 
of alcoholism. These persons knew well that even the existing 
police regulations remained too frequently unavailing as long as 
they remained the masters of the public-houses and of the sale of 
strong drink. Even in countries where the police are more efficiently 
organised than in Roumania the results prove that laws and regula- 
tions against excessive drinking are of little avail. In France, for 
instance, where there are 435,000 public-houses, there exist count- — 
less laws and regulations against drunkenness. These, however, are 
powerless against the influence of the public-house keepers. In 
France there are pronounced each year from 65,000 to 98,000 sentences 
against drunkenness, but the public-house continues perfectly freely 
to manufacture for the courts the annual contingent of criminals. 
In England also, where there are 156,000 public-house keepers, and 
where there are more than 250,000 sentences against drunkenness 
each year, the drink evil does not show any signs of diminishing. 

Indeed, so far from the example of England and France encouraging 
Roumania to adopt the measures existing in those countries, it has 
rather inspired the Roumanian Government with a very wholesome 
fear that, unless measures be taken at once, Roumania. may fall as 
effectually into the hands of the public-house keepers and brewers 
as have two great civilised countries of the west. In France it is no 
exaggeration to call the public-house keeper the Grand Elector; and 
Dr. Bertillon was right when he wrote, ‘ Electoral reasons much 
more than fiscal are leading the French people to brutalisation by 
alcohol.’ In England the Roumanians saw whither Free Trading, 
applied to the public-house, would lead a country. They saw that 
the public-house keepers and the manufacturers of beer and alcohol, 
representing a capital of about 200,000,000/., aspired to direct the 
policy of the nation to suit their own ends. The Roumanian Minister 
of Finaace thus summed up the English situation : 


By their great number, and by the enormous capital which they possess, they 
defy both public morality and the noble efforts of the temperance societies. 
Their ends are vice and the alcoholisation more and more undisputed of the 
nation. This is where England has come with freedom in the drink trade. 
We Roumanians are not yet there, but we must admit frankly that the last 
moment has come in which it is possible to take such measures to prevent us 
from arriving at that deplorable state. 


The Minister also recalled the words of Lord Rosebery in 1895, 
when he said : 


I am not a fanatic on the subject of temperance, but I say that the free 
condition of our dealings in alcoholic drinks is a serious danger, and for two 
reasons : first, because the consumption of alcohol is too high ; and secondly, 
because this trade acquires too great power in the State. If the State does not 
hasten to become the master of the drink trade, it is the drink trade which will 
become the master of the State. . 
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It was because the Roumanian Government became convinced 
that as long as the trade in drink remained free every effort 
would be useless, as the public-house keeper would dispose of both 
money and drink, the most powerful means of stifling all attack, 
that it determined to boldly take those measures which would prevent 
the drink trade from becoming the master of the country. 

The Roumanian Government decided to confine the application 
of the monopoly law to the public-houses in the rural districts, and 
by placing them under the most stringent control of the State officers 
to defend the country sufficiently from the evils of alcoholism. The 
answer to those who wondered that the public-houses of the towns 
were not also included in the working of this law, lies in the fact 
that the great majority of the population of Roumania live by agri- 
culture, and are therefore to be found in the country districts. The 
9268 villages of Roumania are peopled by 1,073,930 Roumanian 
families, which, with an average of five members to each family, gives 
a total of 5,370,000 souls. The population of the towns only amounts 
to about 1,330,000 persons, or one-fifth of the whole population, and in 
the towns there is a very considerable proportion of foreigners. To-day 
there exist 7000 public-houses in all the towns of Roumania, and 
measures will be taken that this number shall not increase, but on 
the contrary shall automatically diminish as the existing public- 
houses are closed for one reason or another. It is foreseen that within 
a comparatively short time the number will be so much reduced 
as no longer to constitute a political or social danger. In the country 
districts, however, the possibility of adequate police supervision is 
enormously increased with a decreased number of public-houses, 
and owing to the many attendant evils combined with the sale of 
drink in the country, and taking into consideration the fact that 
the country population is less highly educated than that of the towns, 
it is of the first importance to rescue the peasants from this danger. 
The following description given by Mr. Bertillon of the Russian rural 
public-house keeper describes very accurately the same individual 
in Roumania : 


The public-house keeper is a scourge, he is an infamous usurer lending upon 
every article belonging to the peasants, on his house, on his cattle, on his clothing, 
including even those actually being worn. Naturally all these objects have to 
be redeemed at ridiculous prices. The peasant, finding himself most frequently 
quite beyond the possibility of paying back the amount advanced when it falls 
due, is totally ruined, together with his family. Even after this the money- 
lender public-house keeper finds the means of exploiting him and of brutalising 
him : he will sell him alcohol on oredit, to be paid for by a certain amount of 
work to be done at a future date. He speculates upon this imprudent under- 
taking and sells it to the landed proprietors. i 


There can be no doubt that the agrarian risings of 1907 were 
largely caused by the exactions of these publican usurers, who worked 
Vor. LXIV—No, 382 3U 
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hand in hand with the land trusts. It was, in fact, these agrarian 
risings which demonstrated clearly to the Government the immediate 
necessity of taking steps to improve the situation. There were many 
examples before the Roumanian Government, but many of these 
were unacceptable owing to the fact that they placed as the first 
reason for repressive action a moral object that was the defence of 
the nation against moral and physical decay, brought about by the - 
abuse of alcoholic drinks. Any possible fiscal side which the reform 
might entail was given a very secondary place, and in fact the 
State relinquishes all profit in favour of the rural districts. It was 
finally decided that the moral object desired could not be obtained, 
and had never been obtained elsewhere, save by means of the 
monopolisation of the retail sale—that is to say, by means of the 
monopolisation of public-houses. This is the system adopted in 
Norway and Sweden and in Finland with the most excellent results. 
This decision does not in any way prevent the Roumanian Govern- 
ment from also taking adequate precautions for the rectification of 
all alcohol produced. Such rectification ensures that the drinking 
of alcohol is attended with less evil results, and it is interesting to 
remark that the purer the alcohol the less pleasant the taste to the 
consumer. All manufacture of alcohol from grain and from potatoes 
is prohibited unless such alcohol be rectified: only such distilleries 
are allowed to work which possess the most perfect apparatus for 
distillation and rectification and are provided with a Government 
tell-tale through which every drop of alcohol must pass. This control 
also permits of very adequate taxation, and actually the revenues 
from this source are 500,000/. The monopolisation of the manufacture 
of alcohol could have no financial interest save an adverse one aiter 
the action of the monopolisation of the public-houses, since the diminu- 
tion of drinking must necessarily be in direct opposition to the financial 
interests of the producer. 

In Russia, in order to combat alcoholism, recourse was had also 
to the monopolisation of retail sale, but in quite another way. In 
Russia the State neither manufactures nor rectifies alcohol, nor 
does it sell wholesale. The Government simply suppressed the public- 
house without any consideration for the public-house keeper, and 
opened in its place a certain number of shops. A State employé 
without any interest in the sale sells the alcohol in bottles of the 
monopoly. Anybody can buy alcohol in these shops in any quantity 
and take it anywhere he wishes. The Russian idea was that the public- 
houses with the system of mutual trading encouraged drinking, and 
that if these meeting-places were suppressed there would be less 
temptation to the population to drink. This proved a mistaken idea, 
since the peasants simply appointed certain houses in each village 
as impromptu public-houses where they meet and drink without 
any control whatever. The only benefit from the Russian system 
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is that the alcohol is rectified, and that the results of drinking it are 
therefore less harmful. It is very interesting to note that the Russian 
province where the consumption of alcohol shows the greatest de- 
crease since the institution of the Russian monopoly is in Bessarabia, 
which is peopled by Roumanians. In Norway, Sweden, and Finland, 
a monopoly of the retail sale was instituted, but at the same time 
the public-houses were preserved without any reduced number. 
These public-houses were made cleaner and more comfortable, so 
that the clients preferred to drink there, and are thvs imore easily 
controlled and prevented from becoming drunk, and punished if they 
do become drunk. In Bessarabia, in Switzerland, as well as in Norway 
and Sweden, the reduction in the consumption of alcohol has resulted 
in an increased consumption of wine and beer, both of which are 
drinks much less harmful than brandy. 

The Roumanian Government came finally to a conclusion which 
may be summed up as follows: ‘The monopoly of the retail sale 
together with the public-house placed under the supervision of the 
commune and of the State.’ The list of European States showing 
the amount of alcohol consumed per head finishes with Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland, the three countries in which this system of 
control has been put into force. In Roumania, where there were no 
such temperance societies as produced the legislation in Sweden and 
Norway against alcoholism, there remained only the initiative 
of the State itself to institute reform. It was felt that even 
the constituted authorities already existing are not too perfect to 
supervise the fight against alcoholism adequately, and it was found 
necessary to devise the system of supervision and re-supervision 
to ensure success. Thus the communal authorities are confided with 
the working of the monopoly of the public-houses in the villages ; 
but, because there would be a fear lest: the public-house should not 
show any marked improvement as to morality and hygiene, the 
communal authorities have been placed under the most severe super- 
vision of the higher State authorities in order to force them to do 
their duty with regard to the supervision of the public-houses and 
the repression of vice. 

The principal points of the law may be resumed as follows: in 
every village the number of public-houses is limited in the proportion 
of one public-house to one hundred families ; butin villages containing 
less than 150, but above a minimum of fifty families, a public-house 
can be opened if the village be situated more than five kilometres 
from a village possessing a public-house. In no case can a new public- 
house be established at a less distance than a hundred yards from 
the church or school of the village. The right to sell alcoholic 
drinks in retail and to keep public-houses in the country districts 
is exclusively reserved to the commune. The municipal councils 
decide the opening or the suppression oi the public-houses, and exercise 
302 
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supervision over all such. The revenues from the public-houses are 
never to be added to the ordinary revenues of the commune, nor 
does the State have any: interest whatever in these revenues. The 
public-house revenue is to constitute the special fund, which in no 
circumstance may be used for ordinary expenses or for the payment 
of the staff. This fund will be employed exclusively for objects tending 
to the amelioration of the condition of the inhabitants of the villages. 
The law defines these as the improvement of churches and schools 
or of communal infirmaries, the founding of any institution destined 
to spread education amongst the peasants, the creation of popular 
libraries, the creation of lecture and reading rooms, the organisation 
of popular amusements for the young, the opening of shops for manual 
work, the construction of bridges and culverts, the planting of plan- 
tations, the draining of marshes, the regulating of torrents, and the 
purchase of bulls, stallions, rams, or boars for reproductive purposes, 
Beyond these objects every other outlay from the special fund is 
formally forbidden by the law. The communal public-houses will be 
let by public tender for a period of three years at a time, or else will 
be handed over by agreement to temperance societies. It is worthy 
of note that the law is extremely favourable to temperance societies 
on the model of those existing in Norway and Sweden—Samlag and 
Bolag. In fact, such societies are the only bodies possessing the 
right to own more than one public-house. It is further decreed that 
wherever temperance societies with limited benefits are formed in 
the commune, the communal authorities shall have the right to 
enter into negotiations with such societies with a view to the handing 
over to them of the public-houses. The profits of public-houses handed 
over in this way shall be devoted in the first place to the payment 
of the interest upon the capital of the society (with a maximum of 
six per cent.), and the remainder will be placed in the special public- 
house fund. 

Large employers of labour, such as owners of factories or works, 
have the right under certain conditions to establish a public-house ; 
but should their workmen form themselves into a co-operative society 
with the object of possessing their public-house, the employer is 
obliged to close his public-house and the Minister of Finance will 
withdraw his licence. 

The direct measures taken by the Government against alcoholism 
are based upon a careful study of the evil habits rooted in the country 
which it is necessary to destroy. The original idea of the Govern- 
ment was to include in the law a provision that the public-house 
keeper should be a State official deriving no benefit from the sale of 
aleohol. This ideal publican was, in fact, to be encouraged rather 
to sell other drinks than alcoholic ones, since he would have received 
a percentage upon the sales of all non-alcoholic drinks and edibles. 
This system would have made the official publican much more anxious 
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to sell the goods belonging to the commune than the communal 

alcohol. This original proposal met with a storm of objections, -but 
the only objection which induced the Government to abandon it 
was that such official publicans would become political instruments 
in the hands of whatever Government might be in power. In Rou- 
mania the mayor is really the instrument of the prefect, who himself 
is that of the Government of the day. Thus a change of Government 
would bring about a change of official publicans. The abandonment 
of this ideal publican was largely the cause of the increased facilities 
and advantages offered to temperance societies, who would naturally 
have every interest in preventing excessive drinking. The law 
actually contains the following provisions with regard to the public- 
house keeper: He must be a Roumanian citizen, knowing how to 
read and write, at least twenty-five years of age, and married at the 
time of the conclusion of the contract; he must be known as a man 
of good behaviour, without vices, and have never incurred a penal 
sentence for crimes mentioned in the law of licences. The assistant 
of the public-house keeper must fulfil the same conditions, and all 
the servants of the public-house or of the public-house keeper must be 
Roumanians. Nobody except the public-house keeper, his family, his 
servants, or bona fide travellers, may sleep on the premises. Any public- 
house keeper who breaks these regulations will be liable to a fine of from 
81. to 401., and for a second offence to a penalty of from three months’ 
to a year’s imprisonment and the cancelling of his lease. Any public- 
house keeper possessing more than one public-house, or endeavouring to 
do so through an agent, is liable, together with this agent, to a fine 
of from 20/. to 40/. and imprisonment of from three to twelve months, 
together with the loss of his lease. With regard to the amusements 
allowed in the public-houses, it was rightly considered that to trans- 
form the public-houses simply into shops without meetings, family 
gatherings, dances, music, would have been to violate the traditions 
of the country, and to show at the same time real cruelty towards 
@ population which has much more suffering than pleasure in life. 
Thus the law, while forbidding all games of cards or other games 
of chance, allows games of skill such as skittles and billiards, and all 
amusements such as dancing are allowed in accordance with ancient 
customs. It is absolutely forbidden to public-house keepers to supply 
drinks or any goods on credit. Each sale must be made against cash 
paid at the moment of sale. It is also forbidden to barter drink or 
any goods for grain, eggs, poultry, or other products of agricultural 
or domestic economy (domestic economy was added owing to the 
tendency of public-house keepers to endeavour to induce the peasants 
to pledge the results of the home work of their women, such as em- 
broideries, &c.). Neither public-house keepers nor their wives can, 
in any case, either directly or through agents, farm land belonging 
to peasants. Public-house keepers cannot bring actions for debts 
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incurred for the supply of drink, nor other sums of money paid by them 
in connexion with agricultural work or the farming of lands belonging 
to peasants. For every sale on credit the innkeeper will be punished 
by a fine of five times the value of the drink or of the goods. Should 
a public-house keeper farm land belonging to peasants he will be 
punished by a fine equal to the value of the farm for five years, and 
the contract will be cancelled. Communal public-houses will remain 
closed until eleven o’clock in the morning on Sundays and recognised ~ 
religious holidays. From the Ist of April to the 30th of September they 
will close at nine in the evening, and for the other six months at eight. 
On all election days, parliamentary and communal, all the public- 
houses in the country districts will be closed ; in the town districts 
only those will be closed which are within the district affected by the 
election. Infringements of these regulations are punished severely 
by fines ranging from 20s. to 80/. Innkeepers are forbidden to serve 
drink in public-houses to children aged less than sixteen. Neither 
may they serve under any pretext, or under any pressure or threat, 
people already drunk, or such as are included in the public list of 
drunkards, nor shall they allow to enter the public-house drunken 
people or women of notoriously evil character. Public-house keepers 
and their employés are expected to prevent any disorder in their 
houses: to this end they have the right to call in policemen or 
gendarmes to restore order. No excuse for having broken the law 
owing to threats or violence shall be allowed to protect the public- 
house keeper. Any public-house keeper who does not keep wine 
on his premises will be punished by a fine of from 41. to 12/. 

Keeping artificial brandy or wine on the premises is punishable 
by a fine of from 8/. to 201. ; but if such artificial liquor be manufactured 
by the public-house keeper himself, or if he shall have tampered with 
any alcoholic drinks, the fine shall amount to from 40/1. to 400I. 
A second offence will be punished by a double fine and loss of the 
contract. Any public-house keeper whose contract has been can- 
celled for any infringement of the law will no longer have the right 
to lease a public-house or to be associated with another in such enter- 
prise, or to be in any way connected with a public-house under any 
condition whatever. In order to render difficult any infringement 
of the regulations with regard to artificial brandy or wine, the law 
enacts that whoever shall give information of such infringements 
shall receive 50 per cent. of the fine inflicted. 

With regard to the supervision and control of country public- 
houses, the Roumanian Government has multiplied as much as 
possible the bodies charged with these duties ; and this because of the 
unfortunate lack of confidence, not without foundation, of the rural 
mayor. Thus the supervision of the public-houses will be exercised 
equally by the communal authorities and by the following officials : 
the prefect, the financial administrator, the administrative inspector, 
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the agricultural inspector, the financial inspector, and the doctor of 
the district. The municipal authority represented by the mayor or 
his representative, as well as by the officials mentioned above, have 
the right of taking notice of infringements of the law committed 
by the innkeeper or by his customers, and the right of inflicting such 
penalties as are within their competence, or of handing over to the 
district judge cases the penalties for which exceed their powers. The 
prefect and the above-mentioned officials have also the duty of con- 
trolling the mayors and their representatives and noting any infringe- 
ments which these may commit or any negligences of which they 
may be guilty, and have the right of demanding of the district 
judge their punishment. Should these officials prove that the mayor 
has not exercised his right of punishing infringements of the law on 
the part of the public-house keeper or his clients, they have the right 
of condemning immediately the guilty persons to the prescribed 
punishments, and the mayor to a fine of from 20 to 60 francs; this 
fine must be paid at once, the punishment of the mayor being without 
appeal or defence. 

With regard to the measures taken against drunkenness and 
drunkards, great care has been shown to prevent any abuse of power 
so dear to all those who possess a small amount of authority. Thus 
in the towns all offences of drunkenness are judged by a justice of 
the peace, whereas in other countries light punishments may be 
awarded by the police. In the villages all punishments involving 
imprisonment, even for only twenty-four hours, may be awarded by the 
district judges alone. Only fines are imposed by the administrative 
officials whose duty it is to supervise the public-houses. In other 
cases the proceedings must not be delayed, and the judge must give 
the sentence within three days at most. Care is also taken that 
persons shall not be arrested for drunkenness unless there is no doubt 
possible, as shown by definite actions, that they are drunk. Thus 
the law provides that the drunkard is one who, being in a state of 
drunkenness, shall seek a quarrel, provoke disorders, or fall down 
in the street. Such drunkards are ‘punished by a fine of from 2 to 
20 francs. In the case of a second offence in the same year, imprison- 
ment for twenty-four hours will be added to the fine; while a third 
offence within twelve months from the first entails three days’ imprison- 
. ment, After this third sentence the district judge will inscribe the 
name of the offender on a drunkards’ list similar to the Black List 
in England. The great difference, however, is that this list in Roumania 
is posted up publicly in all the town halls and in all the communal 
public-houses. Persons inscribed on this list may no longer enter 
any public-house, either in their own commune or in any other com- 
mune to whicn the list has been officially communicated. If for three 
successive years a person inscribed upon this list has undergone no 
sentence for drunkenness, his name may be removed by the district 
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judge. If, however, at any future time he undergoes a sentence for 
drunkenness, his name will remain upon the list for the rest of his 
life, and any other further crimes of drunkenness which he may 
commit will be punished by fines and imprisonment. These are 
the main points of the law as far as the country public-houses are 
concerned. 

With regard to the town public-houses, the law does not provide 
against them directly, and, indeed, benefits them indirectly. The - 
Government has decided that so long as the number of public-houses 
in the towns does not increase, the regulations against drunkenness 
and the possibility of efficient police supervision are sufficient to 
prevent serious danger to the country. The number of public-houses 
existing at the time of the enactment of this law, either in the town 
Communes, communes or in a zone of one kilometre around these 
may not be increased in any case. Public-houses which close may 
not be replaced in any circumstances, or reopened, and it is hoped 
that a continuance of these measures will result in there remaining but 
one public-house to every hundred families. Only the legitimate or 
legitimatised descendants of the public-house keeper will have the 
right to continue the business, on condition that these descendants, or 
at least one of them, exercises in person the profession of public-house 
keeper in his father’s house. In the case where the heirs are minors, 
the public-house may be kept by the guardian until their majority. 
Public-houses are closed either voluntarily or by the neglect of pay- 
ments, or by the closing of the establishment in consequence of the 
law for licences of alcoholic drinks, and cannot be again reopened. 

With reference to the question of confiscation or compulsory 
closing of public-houses in Roumania, the Government possesses under 
the laws most enviable powers. In virtue of the law on licences, 
the Minister of Finance has the right to withdraw the licence and to 
close any public-house or drinking-shop which does not conform 
with the law of the monopoly of retail sale. Besides this, the Minister 
of the Interior can request that the licence shall be withdrawn from 
any public-house or drink-shop for an infraction of the law, and the 
Minister of Finance is bound to conform to this demand. The actual 
public-house keepers possess no hereditary right, and only exploit 
their public-house in virtue of a licence given them by the Govern- 
ment. In the towns the public-houses are more firmly established, 
and there may be found some which are relatively old and which 
have been in one spot and run by the same family for two generations. 
There is, however, no instance of three successive generations running 
a public-house. In the country districts the case is not similar, 
because up to 1864 the public-house as a rule belonged to the large 
proprietor, it being his exclusive right. This right the proprietor 
generally disposed of by letting it; and those who rented public- 
houses were principally Jews in Moldavia and Greeks in Wallachia. 
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After the right of keeping public-houses became free, the temporary 
character of these holdings was preserved amongst foreign public- 
house keepers. Later, when it was forbidden to strangers to have 
public-houses in the country districts, this continued still indirectly 
through agents, the public-house belonging in name to a Roumanian, 
but de facto to a stranger. Recently steps have been taken to prevent 
this, but so recently that the Roumanian public-house keepers have 
not had time to obtain vested interests. 

The number of public-houses in the country fluctuates enormously. 
When the agricultural year is good, public-houses sprout up like 
mushrooms after rain; but when the year has been bad, public- 
houses close in great numbers. It is very rare to see the same public- 
house keeper possessing the same public-house during all his life and 
leaving it afterwards as an inheritance to his children. The new law 
leaves in existence 9000 public-houses and provides for the extinction 
of the licences of about 4000. This number is not much more than 
the difference between the riumber of public-houses in a good year and 
in a bad one. Much criticism was directed against the Government, 
with the cry of what will become of the unfortunate public-house 
keepers whose houses are closed. The reply was that this criticism 
would be as much justified in any year of agricultural depression; 
and that the public-house keepers as a rule in Roumania carry on at 
the same time other occupations. The closing of the public-house, 
therefore, will only necessitate their adopting the same course that 
they would have done had the harvests been bad. There is, for 
instance, no comparison between the misfortune for these relatively 
few individuals possessing other trades, and many of whom are not 
Roumanians, and that which befell hundreds of thousands of men 
engaged in the transport of goods by waggons at the advent of the 
railway, or the tens of thousands of independent dealers in tobacco 
at the advent of the State monopoly. Under the new law, actually 
the public-house keeper was placed in a much better position, having 
several months allowed him in which to find other employment ; 
whereas, when the Minister exercises his right to withdraw the licence 
for whatever cause, the public-house is closed on the spot. 

This, then, is the practical application on the part of the Roumanian 
Government to achieve sane temperance legislation, neither led away 
by rabid teetotalism nor dominated by the interests of the producers 
of alcohol. It is twenty-six years since the idea was first mooted, 
and it is greatly to the credit of the actual Government that it has at 
last succeeded in overcoming the many political interests leagued 
against such legislation, and that it has been able to take effective 
measures to save the country from the curse of alcoholism. 


ALFRED STEAD. 
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THE RULE OF THE EMPRESS DOWAGER 


Tue death of the Empress Dowager of China recalls some incidents 
in the romantic and eventful life of one whose subtle powers raised 
her from the crowded ranks of thé Imperial harem to the ancient 
throne whence, for over a quarter of a century, she has ruled over 
the destinies of the oldest empire in the world with an ability 
that places her among the most striking characters in the records 
of history. Yehonala was the youngest daughter of a Tartar general 
who died at his post on the Yangtze, leaving his widow with a family 
of two sons and two daughters in straitened circumstances. The first 
duty of the widow was tv take the remains of her dead husband for 
burial at his ancestral home in Peking, so, preparing a mourning boat, 
with its blue and white lanterns and other insignia of woe, she em- 
barked on it with her children, and in the course of her journey arrived 
at the beautifully situated and picturesque town of Chinkiang, 
whence the boat would probably have proceeded by the Grand Canal 
to Peking. There arrived at the same time a prefect travelling by 
water to a new station on promotion. Wu-tu-fu, the prefect of 
Chinkiang, hearing that an official had arrived by boat, sent, after 
the Chinese custom, his card and a complimentary gift of food, with 
two hundred taels which the messenger by mistake conveyed to the 
mourning boat. The widow returned her most grateful thanks, 
assuming that the prefect was a friend of her late husband’s. Wu-tu-fu, 
seeing the mistake that had been made and understanding that the 
lady was in straitened circumstances, chivalrously determined to 
spare her from the awkwardness of an explanation, so sending her 
three hundred taels in addition, he waited upon her, assuming the 
position of a friend of her husband’s, before whose coffin he performed 
' the ceremony of Kowtow. The mother again and again expressed her 
gratitude and taking her youngest daughter by the hand, offered her 
to him for adoption, a not unusual mark of friendship in China, an 
offer which he accepted, as the child was very attractive. 

Under his guardianship Yehonala remained until, at the age of six- 
teen, in the triennial review by the Emperor at Peking of the daughters 
of Manchu officers for the selection of young ladies for the Imperial 
household, she was among those whose fortune it was to be chosen. 
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In the Imperial household, or harem as it is colloquially termed, 
there are many grades ; some of the maidens perform the duties of 
ladies-in-waiting, some the more humble services of ladies’ maids, &c. 
The ladies’ apartments are rigorously guarded by eunuchs from all 
male visitors except the Emperor, and the inmates occupy them- 
selves in various ways, especially in the work of embroidery, in which 
almost all Chinese ladies are proficient. All these young ladies are 
supposed to be under the direction of the Empress. From time to time 
the Emperor visits the apartment and selects some one or other for his 
attentions, some being advanced to the position of Imperial concubine. 
To this position Yehonala, whose name was now changed to Tze Hsi, 
was promoted, and in due course presented the Emperor with a son. 
As the Empress was childless, Tze Hsi became at once of great impor- 
tance, increasing her influence rapidly, until at length she shared with 
the Empress the full dignity of the Dragon Throne with all its gorgeous 
ceremonials. 

Some years later Wu-tu-fu was reported by his superior, who 
recommended his punishment. Tze Hsi was by this time Empress 
Dowager, and, recognising the name, instead of punishing she promoted 
him. The superior protested, whereupon she again promoted him. 
The overjoyed Wu-tu-fu proceeded to Peking to return thanks, which 
he did in the usual fashion, kneeling before the throne with downcast 
eyes, and his official hat placed at his right side with the peacock 
plume towards the Empress. After he had spoken, the Empress 
Dowager said, ‘ Do you not know me: look up, I was your daughter.’ 
His joy may be imagined. The Empress Dowager ultimately conferred 
upon him the Governorship of Szechuen. 

Much has been written of her malign influence during the half- 
century of her predominance, both behind the throne and as its 
apparently all-powerful occupant, but who can tell the real moving 
power amid the kaleidoscopic intrigues of the Imperial city ? We forget 
how short a time has elapsed since China was practically as isolated 
from all Western influence as in the days of Marco Polo—indeed more 
so—for after Ghengis Khan had swept over Northern Asia and South- 
Eastern Europe until the wave of conquest broke against the walls of 
Buda-Pest princes and ambassadors from the West visited him in his 
Chinese capital. 

The opium war from 1840 to 1843 left China simmering until the 
breaking out of the Taiping rebellion in 1850, and for seventeen years 
the Southern Provinces were devastated by a rebellion that cost the 
lives of twenty-two and a half millions of people before it was finally 
extinguished at Suchow by the military capacity of Gordon, ably 
seconded by Li Hung Chang. In the meantime the repulse of our 
forces in the attack upon the Taku forts in 1859 was followed by their 
subsequent capture by the allied forces of France and England, and 
the advance upon Peking and burning of the Summer Palace in the 
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following year. The Emperor with the Imperial Court had fled to 
Jeh-lo, where the Emperor died, when, on his death, a Nominal Govern- 
ment of eight was formed, who forthwith entered into a conspiracy 
to make away in secret with the Empress Dowager and the young 
Emperor’s mother, to arrest and destroy the late Emperor’s three 
brothers, and establish a regency in which they would be supreme. 
Fortunately Prince Kung frustrated their machinations and brought 


the two Empresses with the young Emperor safe to Peking. The~ 


conspirators were arrested; two princes engaged in the plot were 
allowed to commit suicide and the others were executed. Prince 
Kung and the two Empresses then constituted a regency during the 
minority. 

In 1870 occurred the massacre of Tientsin, and from 1870 to 1872 
the Empire was in the throes of a Mahomedan insurrection. In 1894 
China was again at war with the Japanese, with disastrous results, 
and from that time to the breaking out of the Boxer uprising she has 
never been free from strained anxiety from her Northern neighbour. 
Surely no woman has ever lived a life of more sustained anxiety than 
Tze Hsi, and in remembering her misdeeds we ought not to forget her 
difficulties and her surroundings, that called for all her woman’s wiles 
and evoked at times a ruthlessness not unknown in our own history. 

That she possessed a magnetic charm is acknowledged by those 
who have been admitted to her presence, and glimpses of her life 
within the veil show that she had her moments of merriment and 
enjoyment. The cloud that has rested upon her name of late has 
been the feeling that her treatment of the young Emperor was as cruel 
as it was unjust. 

It is by no means certain that the young Emperor was satisfied 
with his elevation to the throne, which was undoubtedly in the light 
of ancient custom a usurpation brought about by the dominant in- 
fluence of his aunt. He had read and had heard of other nations, 
and probably regretted the real liberty that he had lost in being 
placed in a position of splendid isolation and practical captivity. 
He turned eagerly to those who spoke of progress, and jumped to the 
conclusion that the supreme and godlike power of which he was 
assured in every action of his ceremonious Court was able to effect 
at once changes that can only be hoped for after long evolution. 
After the death of Marquess Tseng he sent for Kang yu Wei, an 
advanced thinker whose literary fame was at its zenith, and at once 
adopted his views that China could be regenerated by edicts from 
the throne that would in a trice change the customs of centuries. 
At first his enthusiasm for Western methods was received by the 
Empress Dowager with apparently good-humoured amusement. 
It is said that on one occasion he ordered some thousands of European 
costumes, and, donning one, appeared before the Dowager Empress 
and asked her how she liked it. She answered : ‘ Very nice indeed, 
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but, having admired yourself in the glass, I advise you to go to your 
ancestral hall and there regard the portraits of your ancestors in their 
proper costume and judge which is more befitting for an emperor.’ 
It is hard to say what credence can be safely given to these snatches 
of palace gossip, but the incident was widely accepted in well-informed 
Chinese circles. 

At length matters became serious. There were murmurs of an 
anti-dynastic movement in the ever-restless South, and the time 
seemed inopportune to court the opposition of the most conservative 
people on the face of the globe. Under the influence of Kang yu Wei 
six edicts were prepared of an almost revolutionary character. The 
Chinese were to adopt Western attire and to cut off the queue, which 
was the badge of submission if not of loyalty to the Manchu dynasty, 
and other edicts were also prepared effecting changes in the entire 
system of administration. The Emperor had appointed four young 
men to act as assistants, or advisers, to the Tsung li Yamen in matters 
of reform. One of these young men was sent by the Emperor to Yuan 
Shi Kai, who then commanded a camp about twenty miles from Peking, 
with orders to Yuan to bring his troops to the capital, and an edict 
was written by the Emperor decreeing that henceforth the Empress 
Dowager should take no part in official matters, and that Jung Lu 
was to be beheaded. The more experienced officials were alarmed 
by the youthful enthusiasm of the Emperor. Such edicts might 
possibly be issued and enforced by a conqueror at the head of a great 
army, but with China torn by internal dissensions the result might 
mean an upheaval the consequences of which no man could foresee. 
The young messenger presented the edict to Yuan Shi Kai, who, instead 
of proceeding as ordered, informed Prince Tuan, who went hot haste 
to the Summer Palace, from whence the Empress Dowager returned 
at once to Peking, first sending to Jung Lu a revocation of the edict 
ordering his execution. After considerable delay Yuan Shi Kai 
went with the messenger to Jung Lu’s yamen. The young man was 
left outside. Yuan went in to Jung Lu and the two stood in silence 
for a while. Then Jung Lu said, ‘ You have a message for me?’ 
* Yes,’ replied Yuan, ‘ but I cannot deliver it.’ Then he took out the 
triangular symbol that is always sent with such an order for execution 
and laid it on the table saying, ‘I cannot deliver my message from 
the Emperor to you, my master (he had been a pupil of Jung Lu’s), 
and I want to ask your advice.’ By this time Jung Lu had in his 
' possession the revocation of the edict by the Empress Dowager and 
had made his preparation to march his own troops to, Peking. This 
was done, and the coup d’état followed. The Emperor managed to 
send an urgent message to Kang yu Wei to fly, but the other reformers 
were seized and executed. 

Kang yu Wei is a graceful writer and most ardent reformer. 
There is a literary magnetism about his style that has appealed to 
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the young literati who have accepted him as their leader. He desired 
to have changed at a flash the crystallised customs of all the centuries 
and to have adopted Western costume, Western habits and modes of 
thought, while at the same time, as shown by his book on reform, he. 
was violently anti-foreign. China for the Chinese was his shibboleth, 
and one at which no fair-minded man could cavil; but he ignored 
the danger of pouring new wine into old bottles. Had the edicts 
inspired by him and his co-reformers been promulgated the convulsion 
of China was inevitable. In his flight his lucky star was in the 
ascendant. On receiving the Emperor’s warning, Kang yu Wei went 
at once to Tientsin and proceeded straight on board a steamer that 
was about to leave, but as he had no luggage he was refused per- 
mission to proceed, so he landed and waited for the next steamer, 
which was bound for Shanghai. After he had sailed his description 
was telegraphed from Peking, and on the arrival of the first steamer 
she was searched. The description was also received at Shanghai 
with orders to arrest him, and a photograph procured ; but a gentle- 
- man who saw the communication went out in a launch and met the 
ship at Woosung, where steamers for Shanghai usually anchor. He 
found Kang yu Wei and took him on board a British steamer. H.MLS. 
Esk was ordered to accompany the steamer, but not to take Kang 
yu Wei on board. She lumbered after the vessel until the Pygmy 
was met, which took up the escort until the Bonaventure was sighted. 
In the meantime, on the return of the Esk, a Chinese warship pursued 
the steamer, but only to find that she was under the wing of the 
Bonaventure. Had Kang yu Wei not been turned off the first ship 
boarded by him he would doubtless have been arrested and beheaded. 

Though Kang yu Wei is in exile he is still in intimate communica- 
tion with China, where he has many thousands of ardent admirers, and 
his influence is a distinct factor in the movement of Chinese thought, 
which may be divided in three main directions. First, of those who are 
satisfied with old conditions, shrink from relations with foreigners, and 
recognise no improvement in the conveniences of Western progress ; 
second, those who desire reform but without foreign interference ; 
third, those who are prepared to welcome foreign intercourse and ready 
to adopt any means by which moral and material progress may be 
assured. The first represents inert China; the third the reformers 
whose views are mainly those held by Chinese students from foreign 
countries, and which are largely accepted by the Chinese Christians ; 
while the second embraces all the spirits of unrest. That Kang yu 
Wei, ardent reformer as he is, could have been disloyal to the 
Emperor or the dynasty is hardly conceivable. His hatred of the 
Empress Dowager was unbounded, but he could have had no feeling 
but loyal affection for the Emperor, who so completely abandoned 
himself to his guidance. His demand was reform of China from 
within, but in the South the feeling went farther. The Triad Society, 
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the most dangerous secret society in the Empire, might be ready for 
reform from within, but the first reform demanded by them was the 
driving out of the Manchus and the restoration of the Ming dynasty. 

This was the state of feeling in the early part of 1900, when the 
Boxer movement first declared itself. 

There were mutterings of this movement for some time before 
the actual outbreak. In the Central Provinces it was known as the 
Big Knife Society, but whether it was anti-foreign or anti-dynastic 
was not known. Its origin is somewhat obscure, but the original 
members practised boxing, and taught the Chinese view of that 
science to the neophytes ostensibly to enable them to protect their 
homes. Mesmerism was also practised, and adherents were assured 
that by the operation of certain motions and incantations they 
would become invulnerable. There is no evidence that at the 
beginning the Government was not opposed to the disturbance, 
but as it increased in volume it became plain that it might develop 
into a dangerous anti-dynastic power. Before any decision could 
be arrived at it was necessary to investigate the claims set up of 
invulnerability. Prince Tuan, who was anti-foreign to the core, 
was entirely in the hands of the Boxer leaders, and at his instigation 
two persons were sent by the Empress Dowager as a commission 
to report upon the movement. On their return they brought with 
them a Boxer, who was received in audience with the commissioners 
—a most unusual proceeding, as not more than two persons are under 
ordinary circumstances received at the same time. Whether the 
commissioners were influenced by Prince Tuan or were genuinely 
deceived, they reported in favour of the Boxer pretensions to occult 
power. Whether the Empress Dowager was convinced or doubted 
her power to suppress the uprising, she took the line of least re- 
sistance and approved of the anti-foreign attack. That the ministers 
were divided on the subject is well known, and the singular inter- 
mittence in the attacks upon the Legations afforded evidence of 
divided counsels. If that breach of international honour showed a 
treachery unthinkable among European nations, it also gave occasion 
in the inner circles of the Government for a tragic proof that China 
possessed among her statesmen examples of heroic independence 
and devotion to principle. When the attack was made Hsu Tsin Hun 
and Yuen Chang, both members of the Tsung li Yamen, memorialised 
the Empress Dowager that the attack upon the Legations was a 
fatal crime, and strongly urged that the Boxers should be sup- 
pressed at all hazards. A council was summoned at which they 
urged their views, and suggested that some members should be sent 
to consult with the ministers. Then Li Shan, the President of the 
Board of Revenue, said: ‘ Your Majesty and Members of Council, 
this attack upon the Legations of friendly nations is a foolish and 
criminal act. You remember how China suffered from a war with 
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Japan, and you now want to war with all the Powers of Europe as 
well. If you want money for such a purpose there are no funds in 
my Treasury.’ Prince Tuan answered that Li Shan feared for his 
property and ought to be beheaded. Within a few days these three 
men were arrested and executed. This episode showed the character 
of the Empress Dowager in its darkest side, for Li Shan had been her 
special protégé ; but at the moment the influence of Prince Tuan was 
in the ascendant, and when such influence is brought to bear upon a 
masterful and despotic woman beset with difficulties and conscious of 
grave political and personal danger, restraint is apt to disappear. 

The true story of her death may never be known, but it ends with 
dramatic completeness the life of one of the most remarkable women of 
history—indomitable, resourceful, ruthless, and tender by turns, but 
always masterful; around whom love, pity, fear, and hatred have 
hovered with their lights and shadows for well nigh half a century. 


Henry A. BLaAke. 
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CHARLOTTE-JEANNE 


A FORGOTTEN EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


To many people, English people especially, France begins and ends 
in Paris—and the history of the capital is the history of the country. 
In thinking of the horrors of 1793 we invariably picture Paris to our- 
selves, Paris and her howling mob of sans-culottes, her relentless guillo- 
tine, and her sad processions of white-faced aristocrats being dragged 
through her streets in tumbrils to their death. Few reflect that in 
reality every town had its victims, every countryside its tragedies, 
very real to the sufferers and very grave in their results, though sinking 
into insignificance before the tyranny and wholesale carnage of the 
capital—Marat-Manger at Nancy, Lebon at Arras, Fouché at Lyons, 
Schneider at Strasbourg, and Carrier at Nantes, to name only a few, 
inaugurated in their respective districts such excessive measures of 
brutality as to equal if not exceed the horrors of Paris. Nevertheless 
they have found but few historians. 

Recently there has been some attempt to remedy this state of 
things and occasional monographs have appeared, the best perhaps 
being M. Barbeau’s work, The History of Troyes during the Revolution. 
In Les Vosges pendant la Révolution M. Bouvier also endeavours to 
throw light on the situation, but he apparently holds a brief for the 
criminal tribunals and shows himself very lenient to their cruelties 
and even complimentary to their government. 

For some idea of the state of things in Nancy at this date, we 
have to depend on a few scattered documents, some of them relating 
mainly to ecclesiastical matters ; and a book or so that are extremely 
inaccurate. Therefore, apparently, people have supposed that Nancy 
escaped more or less completely the worst phases of the Reign of 
Terror and that the department of the Meurthe, like so many others 
of the remote provinces, remained in comparative peace. If this is 
true of the others it is not of Nancy. The following description of the 
arrest and trial of Charlotte-Jeanne de Rutant, taken partly from 
Cardinal Mathieu’s researches into the National Archives ' and partly 


! The writer is indebted to the late Cardinal Mathieu for his permission to utilise 
the result of these researches in the present article. 
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from family papers, gives an example of the obscure tragedies, of 
constant occurrence during the Revolution, of which all traces were 
for a long period lost and forgotten for want of an historian. 

The de Rutants were a family of good extraction ennobled by 
Charles the Fourth of Lorraine, and several of its members had at 
different times distinguished themselves in the service of the State, 
On the outbreak of the Revolution many emigrated, but Count Louis 
Pierre, the head of the family, remained on at Saulxures, the old’ 
family chateau. He trusted to the seclusion in which they lived, 
and to the affection and respect of their peasantry, to enable them to 
pass through the troublous times unscathed. Charlotte and Augustine 
de Rutant lived with their father, and André, the only son; was aide- 
de-camp to General Biron. He had distinguished himself in the 
Army of the Rhine, and is mentioned very flatteringly in memoirs 
of the time. 

Charlotte, the younger of the two sisters, was at this time a girl 
of twenty-two, noted for her intelligence and charm and the firmness 
of her character. There is a miniature in the possession of Augus- 
tine’s descendants which shows her with a pointed face, dark eyes, 
arched eyebrows, a pile of powdered hair, and an expression at once 
mischievous and sweet. 

The fancied security of the de Rutant family was, however, rudely 
destroyed by an unfortunate accident. A letter whose authorship 
was after some doubt ascribed to Charlotte was intercepted. It was 
opened at Metz, deciphered and forwarded without delay to the 
Comité de surveillance at Nancy as a very suspicious document, 
probably part of a treasonable correspondence with the émigrés. The 
envelope bore this address: ‘ Monsieur de Vigne, Marchand Epicier, 
Rue St. Pierre 4 Aix la Chapelle.’ On the enclosed letter there was 
a second address : ‘ For the Mistress of Mdlle. Henriette,’ and finally 
on the top of the last page a third superscription, probably indicating 
where the answer was to be sent, ‘ Au citoyen Mathieu, Place de la 
République.” This is the actual wording of the letter : 


My dear friend,—I am so glad to have news of you. Your long silence had 
alarmed me. Do not talk to me of politics for the news wearies me, and also 
if your letter were opened and contained any it would never reach me. I am 
very sad and you cannot be at one with me except in seeing everything at its 
worst. My father and mother are well and uncles and cousins—they assure you 
of their respects as also your ladies. 

I am in these sentiments, 
Your very humble servant and friend, 
CHARLOTTE-JEANNE. 


I still learn English. [And then added in English] Answer me very soon. 
This was apparently all, and was evidently absolutely innocent 


and harmless. But the committee thought the three blank pages 
also enclosed must signify something, and if quite innocent why such 
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mystery over the addresses? After much deliberation it occurred 
to them that it might be written with invisible ink—sympathetic ink 
they called it then, it was much in vogue and the sort of thing con- 
spirators would use. Accordingly they held it to the fire, when the 
heat brought out more writing and the mysterious letter lay before 
them—none too easy to decipher even then : 


At last my dear friend I can again have news of you but I fear this pleasure 
will not be left us long, for our compatriots are very uneasy and terrified. There- 
fore they do everything they can to annoy us—I shall not be surprised if they 
shortly arrest us all. 

They have already disarmed all the ci-devant nobility and suspected people. 
The troubles in the departments continue always, so it appears, but we know 
nothing of them except from the gazettes that are all false. However, they 
cannot hide everything, and it is easy to see that everywhere there is an encounter 
the patriots are beaten. They have been terrified of Dumouriez, who, having 
still at least ten thousand Frenchmen under his standards, causes them perpetual 
scares. We have a revolutionary committee at Nancy that arrests and wishes 
to guillotine all suspected persons. Happily this instrument has not been used 
as yet ; for once it starts ‘ Ware the aristocrats.’ Metz is putting it to cruel use. 
That town will suffer from the revenge of many. Whilst letters are still allowed 
to pass, send me all you learn and if it is known what army is destined for us 
and if M. d’Autichamps is always in command. There is a restlessness in Paris 
and all over France. But I fear there will be the usual lack of prudence; the 
royalists ought not to show themselves until our avengers can support them, 
otherwise they will make but a useless splash. I am corresponding with your 
dear friend de Fribourg. She sent me yesterday the Passage of the Rhine at 
Spire by General Wurmser. May God watch over all these heroes and confound 
all . . . who oblige them to expose their lives. [This phrase is not in the family 
copy but in the act of accusation.] The Regent has sent a manifesto to Santerre, 
but it will not be made public by the Government of Paris. Give me your 
news at once. Address your letter to Charlotte and put on the envelope the 
address I give you below. My parents embrace you, so do I with all my heart. 
The arrival of your letter was a jée for the whole house. Oh,mon Dieu! When 
shall we meet! ‘Tell me much of yourself and of our dear émigrés, They are 
very dear to us. 


The original of this is to be found in the Archives of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. A copy is among the family papers, and I have 
another in the handwriting of her sister Augustine. 

It is easy to imagine the combined excitement and vindictive 
triumph the discovery of this letter caused the members of the 
Comité de surveillance at Nancy. It was probably read out at the 
Club that evening, and discussed from various points of view. It 
was not the only suspicious circumstance that had come to their notice 
lately. Other letters, not so incriminating it is true, had been dis- 
covered ; a mutiny had suddenly broken out in the regiment of scouts 
quartered at Nancy; in fact, everything to their mind pointed to 
an organised plot with the émigrés to cause an anti-revolutionary 
movement. 

The soldiers had been arrested, the writers of previous letters 
interrogated, it remained only to discover and punish the author 
3x2 
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of this treasonable correspondence. The only direct indication of 
identity was the signature ‘ Charlotte-Jeanne.’ No one could identify 
the mysterious lady who wrote thus to a pretended grocer at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Poor Citoyen Mathieu, whose name appeared on the in- 
criminating document, was at once arrested. Naturally, the poor man 
in extreme terror denied all knowledge of the affair, but was finally 
frightened into the admission that he received and forwarded the 


correspondence of the de Rutant family, his predecessors had done the ° 


same, and he had never imagined any harm. Also that, though the 
de Rutants lived mostly at Saulxures, they had a house next door to 
his in the Place de la République, and finally he acknowledged that 
one of the young ladies was called Charlotte. This was enough. 
The trembling apothecary was allowed to go free for the moment, 
and an expedition was immediately organised to seize the offender 
before she could receive warning and escape from the country. 
Accordingly at eleven o’clock at night, on the 24th of April, the 
Mayor of Saulxures was dragged from his bed and requisitioned to 
conduct the patrol to the chateau, to put seals on the possessions, 
and to preside at the arrest, of the unfortunate ci-devant seigneur and 
his daughter. The mayor, in common with the rest of the commune 
of Saulxures, was devoted to the de Rutants, and it is certain that he 
must have undertaken his unpleasant task with great unwillingness 
and have made it as easy as he could for the prisoners. It is more 
than probable that he warned them of the impending trouble, as no 
incriminating papers were found, no letters from émigrés, nothing; 
and yet with all their friends and relations scattered in England, 
Belgium, Italy, they must have kept up a frequent correspondence 
with them through Mathieu or other means. Their protestations of 
innocence, however, availed them nothing, and father and daughter 
were incarcerated in the prison of the ‘ Précheresses,’ once an old 
Dominican convent, in the street now known as the Rue Lafayette. 

Next day, however, the mayor and municipality unanimously 
decided on a petition requesting the liberty of their ci-devant seigneur. 
Such a sign of respect and affection was rare enough in those days 
and deserved more recognition than it received. This was the de- 
claration : 

The Municipality of Saulxures hearing that their late seigneur the Citizen 
Rutant and his youngest daughter were arrested last night, have met to deliberate 
on this unforeseen occurrence. The procureur syndic considers that the Muni- 
- cipality should not endeavour to penetrate the motives that have caused this 
arrest, but at least they must bear witness to the private life of Citizen Rutant 
and his family. So the members of the Municipality declare with as much 
truth as satisfaction that Citizen Rutant has always given an example of sub- 
mission to the decrees of the National Assembly, that no one can reproach him 
with an unpatriotic act, that on the contrary he has always exhorted his fellow 
citizens of Saulxures to-peace: in fact he cannot be suspected of want of patriot- 
ism, as his only son is even now distinguishing himself with the army ; as we in 
common with all the public have learnt through the newspapers. 
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Here follow forty-four signatures, headed by those ‘of the mayor 
and municipal authorities. Pulnoy, the neighbouring hamlet, ren- 
dered another testimony to the character of the de Rutants, one 
that was all the more touching for its uneducated style and spelling : ” 


» La communauté réunit en corps pour résoudre plusieurs affaires et sur tout 
a l’égard du Citoyen Rutant cy-devant seigneur du lieu ; pour rendre justice a 
son civisme apres avoir entendu qu’il est détenu a Nancy sans que la Commune 
en sache les causes, la ditte commune peut dire avec toutes vérité que le dit 
Citoyen Pierre Rutant ne sa jamais écarté des lois et qu’au contraire dans le 
moment qu’il falait des assemblées 4 Saulxures il a été nommé president par le 
peuple ce que les citoyens de Pulnoy peuvent certifier. En outre il peuvent 
dire que le citoyen Rutant n’a jamais fait aucun semblant de quitter son chateau 
pour s’emigrer, qu’au contraire il y a resté assidue pour faire battres les tresseaus 
de grain de toute espéce, pour en fournir aux indigents au prix de 37 a 28 (livres) 
tandis qu’on le vendait déjas aux halle & Nancy 36 livre, ce qui prouve veritable- 
ment son scivisme, et la commune de Pulnoy ne peut que douter qu'il a été 
declaré pour un autre et cy on lui accorde cette petition favorable celas ne sera 
que justice en foy de quoy avons signe. 

[Here follow nine signatures. ] 


The brave appeal of the people of Saulxures and Pulnoy had no 
success. A few days after, on the 30th of April, two emissaries of the 
Convention, recently arrived at Nancy with unlimited authority, 
took up the affair, and issued the following warrant : 


We Antoine Louis Levasseur and Francis Paul Nicholas Antoine deputed 
envoys of the National Convention to the department of the Meurthe and the 
Moselle sent by decree dated last 9th of March, having examined two letters, one 
addressed to Aix-la-Chapelle and attributed to the girl Rutant ordinarily resident 
at Saulxures, and containing the most atrocious and anti-revolutionary senti- 
ments traced in invisible ink, rendered visible by art, and forwarded to the Comité 
de surveillance of Nancy by that of Metz, the other attributed to the woman 
Guillaume addressed to her husband whose ordinary habitation is Nancy . . . 
thus after having deliberated and empowered by Article 8 of our code 
we command that the originals of the letters in question be given to the 
Justice of the Peace Dufresne, who will thereupon go to the village of Saul- 
xures and take off the seals that have been placed on the papers belonging to 
the said Pierre Louis Rutant and his daughter Rutant now in prison in this 
town. The Justice will verify those papers that can be compared with the 
original letters, will hear the case, and such persons as he shall deem suitable, 
particularly Mathieu, apothecary of the Place de la Carriére, with regard to the 
girl Rutant. The said Charlotte Rutant is to be immediately taken under safe 
guard to the Paris revolutionary tribunal whither Dufresne will forward his 
proofs of conviction. Should the verification of the papers produce proofs 
or indications of a criminal correspondence on the part of Rutant pre, 
we order that he shall be also conducted before this same tribunal, otherwise 
said Rutant will remain under arrest at Nancy until the National Convention 
orders otherwise. 

Given and adjudged at Nancy, 
April 30, 1793. 

On the 2nd of May, Dufresne, taking with him Bertinet, the mayor, 
arrived at Saulxures to make an exhaustive search. He describes 
? As this would lose by translation I give it in the original. 
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how he saw that the seals placed on the prisoner’s effects were intact, 
and how he failed to find any documents of an incriminating nature 
in the room of Pierre Louis de Rutant ‘looking on the garden.’ The 
writing-table belonging to Charlotte should also have been searched, 
but she had taken away the key. Rather curiously, Dufresne, instead 
of breaking open the lock as might have been expected, waited till he 
could get the key from the prisoner. 

He states that he thoroughly examined the effects of Charlotte 
Rutant in ‘her room looking on the Avenue’ and found nothing but 
some eighty pages of translation of the Letters of Junius and a washing 
bill signed ‘ Charlotte.’ This he took away for the purpose of com- 
paring the writing with that of the intercepted letter ; the resemblance 
was striking, and Dufresne proceeded to further interrogate the accused, 
She denied absolutely all knowledge of the affair, and declared she 
had no correspondence with any émigrés. This is on the face of it 
unlikely. There were a few discrepancies ; for instance, in the letter 
the author mentions her mother as living, whereas Madame de Rutant 
had been dead some years. Then the extremely faded state of the 
writing would make any unbiassed person hesitate before deciding 
that they were in the same hand as the Letters of Junius. But still 
the similarity is there and family tradition permits no doubt on the 
subject. 

According to M. de Dumast, Charlotte was engaged at the beginning 
of the Revolution to a young officer in the King’s Regiment at Nancy 
who emigrated in 1792. If this is true, her affectionate messages 
assume @ different meaning, and she was one of the most innocent 
and touching victims of the Revolution. Family tradition, however, 
differs and states that she was engaged to the young Irishman in 
the Ist Footguards, Major George Bryan, who afterwards married her 
sister Augustine. Count Pierre de Rutant easily proved his innocence 
of all complicity in any plot, but was detained indefinitely in prison. 
Augustine in the meanwhile had not been idle, and besieged the 
authorities with petitions ; her object being at least to defer, if she 
could not prevent, her sister’s departure for Paris. She knew that 
once there, she would be taken before the dreadful tribunal established 
by the National Convention and already known as the Tribunal of 
Blood ; and her chances of release would then be very slight. Augus- 
tine had an address printed in her father’s name, of which the 
following are extracts : 


Citizens! An unhappy father reduced to despair by the violation of those 
laws in which he trusted ; in his sorrow appeals to the authorities charged with 
their execution. He implores them to use the constitutional power with which 
they are invested for the re-establishment of legal order. 

Citizens, my daughter is accused! at least I must suppose so from her detention 
and the interrogation she has been made to undergo. 

I do not propose to discuss the accusation in itself nor to inquire how an 
unsigned letter, without any precise indication to show that the author is the 
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person accused and who disowns it, a letter seized in violation of public trust, 
by a breach of confidence that the law declares infamous, and criminal and liable 
to severe punishment, can serve as a basis for a judicial inquiry—nor how, 
supposing the authorship verified, a personal sentiment expressed privately and 
surprised so to speak in the secrecy of the mind, could possibly form an object 
worthy of the censure of the law. But I understand (and this is the reason of 
my appeal) that my daughter is to be taken from the jurisdiction of her natural 
judges in order to be transferred to Paris and there taken before the revolutionary 
tribunal. The removal of even a single citizen from the jurisdiction of his 
natural judges is a violation of the rights of the people and a design against the 
power and functions of local authority. Citizens! to you therefore it belongs 
to oppose this violation. 

It is not sufficient that my daughter should be removed from the jurisdiction 
of the local authorities, if I am to believe the rumour they wish to tear her from 
my care and affection. This blow is a very heavy one. Citizens! either I am 
suspected of complicity in the plot imputed to my daughter, in which case I 
should according to the law continue to share her captivity ; or my examination 
must have proved me blameless and in that case I should be set at liberty, and 
allowed to travel freely whither my affection calls me. 

What can be the object of my detention ? Is it to deprive my young daughter, 
hardly more than a child, of the consolation and counsels of paternal love ? 

Cruelty such as this, equally barbarous as useless, cannot be in the spirit 
of the constitution, nor in the meaning of the law, nor in the heart of any 
individual in whom there remains one trace of humanity and justice. 

I beg therefore that my daughter be left to the jurisdiction of her natural 
judges, and if against all expectation she is to be transferred, I ask that I may 
be permitted to follow her, either as a fellow prisoner, or at liberty as her natural 
defender, counsellor, and father—who signs in prison. RourTant. 


This address met with no more success than its predecessors ; 
in fact, the local authorities were powerless, and intimidated by the 
presence of envoys from the Convention in Paris invested with abso- 
lute power. These latter ordered Charlotte’s instant removal to Paris 
if her state of health permitted. Grief and confinement had already 
affected a constitution none too robust, and Augustine easily per- 
suaded the doctors consulted to report her sister’s condition as serious. 
They must have guessed the young girl’s life was at stake more than 
her health, and they appear to have risen to the occasion. The medical 
opinions on the case, of Drs. Lafitte, Gormand, Antoine, and Laflize, 
are entered in the dossier. 

After having examined her [they report] we find the liver much congested, 
the pulse nervous, the chest very delicate, palpitations of the heart very frequent 
and brought on by the slightest movement. We do not think that she can travel 
without the greatest danger, and she ought to live in a healthy climate and follow 
a suitable treatment prescribed by her doctor. 


There is something pathetic and ironical in the suggestion of her 
place of residence. They must have perfectly known the futility of 
such prescriptions to an aristocrat in the prisons of the Revolution. 
However, for the moment their verdict was accepted and Charlotte 
was left in oblivion, to linger in the prison of the Précheresses. 
Probably the Revolutionary Committee was occupied with more 
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important cases at the moment, and Augustine, nursing her sister 
back to health, hoped once more. 

But an unfortunate incident brought their name again to notice 
and all hope was at an end. The gaoler, Laplaigné, was a horrible 
wretch, who spied on the prisoners and blackmailed and exploited 
them in every way. He probably had some private spite against the 
de Rutants. These latter, like many of their fellow-prisoners, had 
their meals brought in from outside by a servant. On one occasion. 
M. de Rutant gave this man a roll of silk, requesting him to bring 
back another like it. Laplaigné noticed the silk was rolled round 
@ piece of paper. This he removed and substituted the following 
document, which he then unfolded with great apparent excitement : 


He is here for five or six days. He will return again to Metz until March, 
when he thinks that town will be no longer bearable. He tells us that in Luxem- 
bourg they are arranging for the division of France and that they are certain 
that Lorraine, the Trois Evéchés, and Alsace will belong to the Emperor. \ God 
wills it and we shall no longer have to suffer from these patriots. Those monsters 
of commissioners had not yet left initia They spend their days here doing 
all the harm they possibly can. 


No date and no signature. 

Laplaigné boasted much of his find, but, though it was sent to 
Dufresne and added to the evidences for the prosecution, it was not 
thought worthy of much consideration. 

But it had the undesirable result of drawing the attention of the 
paternal Government to the unfortunate prisoners of ‘les Préche- 
resses.” Marat-Manger was now in full power, ruling with a heavy 
hand. He had quickly disposed of all men of moderate tendencies, 
and the Club demanded the long-deferred execution of the orders of 
Antoine and Levasseur. 

Accordingly, on the 7th of September 1793, the Captain Rampont 
and Gendarme Leprot received the order to ‘ withdraw the citoyenne 
Charlotte Rutant from the prison of the ci-devant Précheresses and 
to conduct her to Paris with the least possible delay.’ 

Augustine’s grief was great, and after much pleading she was 
allowed to accompany her sister to Paris; but the poor father was 
detained at Nancy a prisoner, to suffer alone agonies of doubt and 
fear for the fate of his best-loved daughter. What poor Charlotte 
felt, who shall say ?_ The letters must be left to speak for themselves, 
these faded letters that still show traces of the many tears that fell 


on them : 
Paris: 12 Sept. 

For my dear Father,—We arrived here yesterday, dear Papa, all safely and 
in good health. I expect I shall be taken this morning or at latest this afternoon 
to my destination, of which I am not yet positively certain. We were not able 
to see André and M. Perregaux before yesterday, and the latter I even did not 
see at all, but my sister has been to his house. These gentlemen think it not 
at all impossible that you will soon be set at liberty, I wish for this with all my 
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heart. Whatever comfort you may find in the society of our dear companions 


















. in misfortune I would much rather know you at Saulxures where your country 
’ surroundings would bring you peaceful and soothing distraction, and I feel there 
ce is more comfort there for the sorrows of the soul than can be found in the plea- 
ile santest society. I am resolved whilst in prison to see as few people as possible. 
od I count on you, dear father, to excuse me to all our friends of whom I could not 
he take leave before starting, but I had need of all my courage and was afraid of 
d breaking down. Remember me above all to Mesdames Bryan and Masson and 
to our particular friends and to my poor Mignon whose interest in this affair 
mn . has made my sorrows easier to bear. I recommend you above all to him and 
ig to Mesdames de Lathier et Coster. Oh, my father, how sad I was to leave you 
d and to leave you in prison, Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! I am very grateful to my 
gaoler, he has carried out his orders with all possible humanity and goodness. 






André’s General is at St. Pélagie, where one is quite comfortable. My dear 
sister has taken near here a small lodging, close to the house of your unfortunate 
friend, who could not take her in, having hardly a room to herseif in her own 
house. In any case prudence would have prevented my sister establishing 
herself there. At any rate, mon ami, all is for the best with the exception of this 
journey which separates me perhaps for long from you and all my friends. Dear 
Papa, Adieu! Ah! how hard it is to write that word! I embrace you withall 
my heart, but that is very heavy. 

André, who has just arrived, tells us that I am to go at once to the 
Conciergerie. This is a blessing, as the affair will go more quickly. 
















From her original prison at St. Pélagie Charlotte was transferred 
to the Conciergerie, but she remained without news of her trial till 
the beginning of October, seeing her brother and sister frequently, and 
they in the intervals between their visits multiplied their attempts 
in her favour and paid short and distracted visits to the sights and 
monuments of the capital. 


The report has not yet been made [wrote Augustine to her father on the 
24th of September] because there has been a little holiday. We have reason to 
hope that it will be given soon and be favourable to us. If by any chance it 
turns out otherwise do not be disturbed, the one drawback will be the prolonga- 
tion of our separation. I have just come from the Invalides, where everything 
is in perfect preservation and I saw every detail. To-morrow, or the day after, 
I go to see the King’s Garden. As for the theatre I have been pressed to go 
there, but nothing will make me enjoy any of these things till my sister is in 
a state to accompany me. ‘Till then it would seem to me horrible. 


















On the 25th, Charlotte tried, like her sister, to reassure her 
poor father by redoubling her tenderness as the decisive moment 


approached : 


I cannot resist the lively desire I have to write to my excellent friend whose 
dear letter of the 2lst I read with delight this morning. It pleased me for a 
hundred thousand reasons. To begin with it is very kind and shows me that 
he is in better health than I dared to hope for at the moment, and then it proves 
to me that I was not mistaken in counting on the affectionate zeal that our 
dear companions in misfortune have shown in their endeavours to soften the 
sorrow that our cruel separation causes my dear friend and over which I grieve 
always. I dare not tell Augustine I am writing, she would scold me since she has 
forbidden me to do so, but reflecting that you suffer as much as I do from this 
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privation, I have hastened to my horzible prison bureau for fear someone might 
come and prevent me! They encourage me to hope that soon I shall enjoy 
the happiness of embracing you. O mon Dieu! How distant is that moment! 
I beg you will scold your daughter when you write to her, as she will see nothing 
and do nothing while I am here. It’s a great pity, as once this affair is settled 
I shall certainly not stay in this country longer than is absolutely necessary for 
my portrait to be done, and I wish I had already had a sitting that it might 
be finished the sooner. My stay in this town has greatly increased my liking 
for the country and even for solitude. I think with joy of our lovely woods, 
our little sitting-room! All thesame if you must continue to dwell in the town 
I hope that even as a special favour I shall obtain permission to re-ocoupy my 
little room near yours. I long for that place, and I should find it very sweet to 
be reunited to you, cher bon ami, and to all the people I have left with so much 
regret. I had long hoped that the three strangers would obtain their freedom, 
but your last letter to our friend has proved the contrary. I pity with all my 
heart that interesting Mrs. Bryan for whom I have a real affection. Tell her 
so, I beg of you. Were I only happy enough to be of some use to her here, 
I should not so much regret this odious journey. When you write to ma bonne 
amie, ask her what has become of the young flute-player. I am very glad he 
is not here with me. Adieu, mon excellent ami, if I see you soon I shall no 
longer believe that happiness is a myth. I embrace you with all my heart and 
I entreat you to take care of your precious health. I see André every day and 
sometimes he shares my breakfast. He does his utmost for me and he is more 


generous than I could have been. I am very grateful to him. 
CHARLOTTE. 


Meantime the end was approaching. The delays there had been 
up to now in judging the prisoner were caused by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal being absorbed by two other affairs which excited public 


enthusiasm and in the echoes of which hers was overlooked. In the 
Conciergerie, Charlotte de Rutant found herself the neighbour of 
the Queen of France and the Girondins whose cases were proceeding 
at the same time as hers and were to be judged shortly after. Never- 
theless she was not forgotten. On the 13th of September she under- 
went a preliminary examination before the Judge Dobsent, as a 
sequel to which the suspicious writings were put in the hands of two 
experts, Joseph Harget and Nicholas Blin. On the 29th of September 
the experts published their report, where they stated that the incrimi- 
nating letter had been written by the same hand as the washing-bill 
and the translation of the Letters of Junius. Thereupon Fouquier- 
Tinville drew up his act of accusation which was communicated 
to Charlotte the 2nd of October, as she tells us herself : 


October 2nd. 

- I have received my act of accusation this morning. Very soon I shall be 
judged, and thé knowledge I have of these judges, the examples I have before 
my eyes every day, do not leave me much reason to hope. I think they would 
have had no pretext to accuse me, had they been just ; but they are far from 
deserving this title and I expect the worst. I have long desired exile in the 
hopes of living in a country where they know how to obey the laws and where 
they have some sort of courage in which the whole of France is lacking. Now 
that I know that I may have to stay in prison, in this most dreadful town, until 
the time of exile, I feel I should prefer a more speedy death ; which would afflict 
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you but would at least not cause you the terrible fears that you cannot help 
having, knowing me here or at the Salpétridre. All the same you must get 
used to this idea, as I shall not have the choice of punishment. Whatever my 
sentence may be, I shall hear it without fear or shrinking and undergo it in a way 
that will be worthy of my unfortunate father and myself. Neither you, monami, 
or any of our friends who have shown me so much affection shall have reason to 
blush for me, I swear it! Do not give way to too much grief, remember that 
you have still two children who deserve, more than you can possibly think, 
all your tenderness. Ah! mon Dieu! how dear they both are to me. Tell them 
so, my father, and the three of you console each other. If I die (which they 
do not yet think to be the case) I only regret life because I should leave behind 
me relations and friends who will still suffer many evils, it is all see! IfIam 
only exiled I have heard this evening that the prison in which I am most likely 
to be detained until the peace is not even as severe as this one. One of my 
companions was sent there yesterday and is very pleased. That is a ray of 
hope for you, mon bon, mon excellent Pére. As for me, deprived of the happiness 
of seeing you, it matters little where I live. If I only had the prospect of sharing 
your solitude, until the time they wish to send me further, I should be too happy. 
Bonsoir, mon cher bon Ami, until the decisive moment I shall write to you every 
day. I met here the citizens Dupret and Mainviel who have shown me much 
kindly interest. They are Girondins., They maintain my courage by praising 
it more than it deserves, and I love them for it. 
, October 8rd. 

Ihave seen my counsel this morning, mon tendre Pére, he thinks your daughter 
will be spared. I do not dare adopt this idea, it is too consoling, but whatever 
the fate in store for me, if I could but see you again, and if but once again I could 
feel myself clasped in your arms it would be more than joy. My two good 
friends, Augustine and André, work and agitate for me with all their hearts and 
I feel deeply all they do for me. In this case gratitude is so sweet that I hope 
all my life never to discharge my debt tothem. I entreat you to be brave, O mon 
meilleur Ami, who is there who does not need to be so in these times ? There are 
some who have no single consolation left to help them bear their life, you have 
still two. Adieu, Mon Ami. 


On this same 3rd of October, the Minister of Justice, Gohier, incited 
without doubt by some denunciation, wrote to Fouquier-Tinville 
to ask for news of the prisoner from Nancy. ‘ Citizen! Charlotte 
de Rutant has been convicted of correspondence with the enemy, 
I do not know where she is, but I demand if she is not in Paris she 
should be taken there at once.’ Gohier’s letter bears the following 
endorsement : ‘ Answered the 4th, that the evidence has been received 
and that the girl Rutant shall be judged on Saturday, 5th.’ 

Augustine and André redoubled their efforts, multiplied their 
applications, prodigal with money at this critical moment. In a 
short and convincing pamphlet, entitled Observations rapides d’ apres 
lesquelles il ne peut y avoir lieu & accusation contre Charlotte Rutant, 
the untiring sister made the remarks I have already quoted on the 
writing and composition of the intercepted letter, adding another 
very truthful one on the character of Charlotte herself. ‘The Letters 
of Junius,’ she says, ‘ speak in her favour. One must love liberty 
very much and very honestly to find pleasure in the perusal of the 
writings of one who denounced so vigorously the excess and abuse 
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of power.’ Charlotte let them do their best and thanked them, 
receiving with sweetness the words of hope and marks of sympathy 
showered on her by the witnesses of her courage and misfortune, 
particularly by the daughter of the concierge Richard and by the 
two Girondins, with whom she conversed every day through the 
grating that at the Conciergerie separated the men and the women. 
But she had little hope, and thought only of meeting the supreme 
trial with courage : 
Oct. 4th. Aprés-midi. 

To-morrow, without fail, my fate will be decided, mon excellent Pere, and as 
I require all my courage to stand ana face 4 crowd of people mostly more disposed 
to severity than mercy, I will not write to you to-morrow morning. This is 
very likely the last letter I shall ever write to you, for if they condemn me to 
perpetual imprisonment I shall be deprived of this one consolation. If this 
letter reaches you and if you cannot look forward to the happiness of embracing 
your poor Charlotte, rest assured that at least. faith and honour, which she 
will never lose sight of, will sustain her in any case. Courage! and still more 
courage and resignation! and God, to whom I pray without ceasing for my 
Father and my friends, will not abandon us! Say Farewell to all for me, mon 
Ami. If itis beyond my power to see them again, let them know at least that 
I always think of them and shall never forget them. I trust to your goodness 
to execute the wishes of your unhappy daughter, with the exception of that 
concerning Augustine. As my property will be confiscated, it is no longer 
possible. Console my sister, my dearly-loved sister, whose grief tortures me. 
You must yet be happy, mon meilleur Ami, in making the happiness of your 
two devoted children. If you deserve to be their Father, they are also worthy 
of being your children. 


This letter, interrupted by Augustine’s advent, was finished in the 
evening : 
een Friday night. 


I have just spent a little more time with my dear sister, mon cher Papa; she 
has told me nothing. Shespoke to me only from the fulness of herheart. Adieu / 
mon Pere, mon Ami, Adieu pour jamais, Adieu / I have so much trust in God 
that I am quite calm and quite resigned. Remember me and say Farewell to all 
those who have had the goodness to be interested in my misfortunes. It is to 


them and to their loving care I leave you. 
CHARLOTTE DE Rurant. 


These are the last words of Charlotte de Rutant that ever reached 
Lorraine. They are written with as firm a hand as the Letters of 
Junius, but another trembling hand has written on top of the first page 
* The two last letters of my dear Charlotte.’ The paper is all stained. 
It is a relic that has been cherished with many prayers and many tears. 

Many writers have described the hall where the Revolutionary 
Tribunal sat in judgment and the proceedings of the Court, but 
of personal description of the trial of Charlotte de Rutant there is 
but little to be found. Her relations’ letters were very guarded 
and reticent, possibly from motives of prudence. From the official 
report of the case we learn that she appeared before the tribunal 
the 5th of October 1793. Dobsent presided, but the real power lay 
in the hands of Fouquier-Tinville, the Public Prosecutor. She was 
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immediately preceded by two cattle drivers, the brothers Bellenger, 
who returning to their country after taking cattle to Metz for pro- 
visioning the army had passed through Paris. Lost in the city they 
had inquired for an inn and were taken to one by the citizen Jean 
Denis, called ‘Sans-Chagrin,’ with whom they drank freely and 
whose drinks they paid for. After which Sans-Chagrin denounced 
them as having said that they would avenge the death of the King, 
and place the Dauphin on the throne, and that Charlotte Corday was 
a good woman who had done well to slay a blackguard. The two 
unfortunates condemned to death protested that they were not 
Royalists but good Republicans. All the way to the scaffold they 
never stopped shouting Vive la République. 

This shows how much the citizen Sans-Chagrin was to be believed 
and also the tendency of the tribunal that was to judge Charlotte 
de Rutant. This is the réswmé of her examination : 

To the questions asking her name, country, family, &c., she an- 
swered that she was called Charlotte-Jeanne de Rutant, that she was 
twenty-two years old, that she lived with her father, a ci-devant noble 
at Saulxures, that she had a brother and sister both unmarried, that 
her brother was aged twenty-four, and in Paris as aide-de-camp to 
General Biron and on leave because of wounds. She again denied any 
knowledge of the intercepted letter and the paper seized by Laplaigné. 

Charlotte said she had no correspondence with the émigrés since 
May 1792, that before that she wrote to Mme. d’Absac at Luxembourg. 

On being asked her opinion and her father’s on the French Revolu- 
tion, she replied that her father and she desired only their own tran- 
quillity and the peace and happiness of France. Asked if they received 
much company, replied, ‘ Very little, more women than men.’ Asked 
if she knew that at Luxembourg they were working for the dismember- 
ment of France, answered that no one had told her so. Asked if she 
had spoken ill of the patriots, replied that the patriots had done her 
no harm, that before her arrest the commissioners had not hurt her, 
and that she never called them monsters. 

No other witnesses were examined and no evidence was required 

beyond the papers covered with pale writing, that had become almost 
invisible since the month of May, and the note found in the ball of silk. 
The charge, which a clerk read out, was short and limited to the dis- 
covery of the two documents, especially the first and most incrimi- 
nating. 
* What can still be read,’ said Fouquier-Tinville, ‘ proves easily 
enough the tendency of the author. It appears this letter was ad- 
dressed by the said Charlotte Rutant to one of her exiled relations 
and that they plotted together for means to destroy the Republic, 
which is sufficiently proved by contents of aforesaid letter, &c.’ 

After some remarks of the defendant’s counsel, Chaveau-Lagarde, 
the two following questions were put to the jury : 
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(1) Is it certain that in the department of the Meurthe it has 
been customary to keep up a system of information and plotting with 
the enemies of France with a view of favouring the success of their 
arms on Republican territory ? 

(2) Is Charlotte-Jeanne Rutant convicted of having taken part 
in this understanding, in having kept up a correspondence with the 
enemies of the Republic ? 

The reply consists of a short sentence, signed Dobsent: ‘ The 
jury declares in the affirmative on the above questions, the 5th of 
October 1793.’ 

Sentence was immediately passed. What it was and how it was 
executed the official report of the officer Tirrart leaves us, alas, in no 
possible doubt : 


I, Tirrart, the usher of the Criminal Tribunal, was present in the Court of 
Justice of said Tribunal to witness the execution of the sentence passed by the 
Tribunal yesterday, the 5th, against the prisoner Charlotte-Jeanne Rutant that 
condemned her to death, whereupon we delivered her to the executioner of capital 
sentences and to the gendarmerie, who led her to the ‘ Place de la Révolution’ 
of this city, where on a scaffold erected in the said ‘ place,’ the said Charlotte- 
Jeanne de Rutant in our presence suffered the penalty of death. 


Trrakt (Signed). 


This was entered under the heading ‘ Official report on execution 
of death sentence—1793, 2° year of the République.’ 


In the original French many curious mistakes are to be noticed. 
There is no month given and Charlotte-Jeanne is mentioned twice 
over as ‘he.’ The guillotine and its agents were as yet only accus- 
tomed to masculine victims. Charlotte was the fifth woman condemned 
to death by the Revolutionary Tribunal, the second since Charlotte 
Corday and the immediate predecessor of Marie-Antoinette, who 
followed her to the scaffold after an interval of ten days, as though 
Fouquier-Tinville wished to strengthen his hand with practice before 
striking his greatest victim. 

The years have passed away. The generation that remembered 
the Revolution no longer exists, old memories, old traditions, all have 
faded, and now in her beloved Saulxures only a few very old people 
recall the stories they have heard of ‘ Mademoiselle Charlotte,’ and tell 
with reverence the tales of the goodness and bravery of the family 
of the ci-devant lords of the soil. For now, alas, strangers live at the old 
chateau and the family of de Rutant isextinct. But Charlotte deserves 
to be not quite forgotten, at least in her native land ; so long as there 
are any left who can feel pity for such tragic destinies or admiration 
for the high courage that could enable a mere girl to meet a shameful 
death with as much bravery as any of the heroes of Lorraine who fell 
facing the foe on the field of battle—and whose fame will live in prose 
and verse for ever. 

GWENDOLINE BELLEW. 





THE AMATEUR ARTIST 


‘THEY viewed the country with the eyes of persons accustomed to 
drawing, and decided on its capability of being formed into pictures 
with all the eagerness of real taste. A lecture on the picturesque 
followed, and he talked of foregrounds, distances and second distances, 
side screens and perspectives.’ 

Mr. Tilney was the ‘ he,’ and he was talking to Catherine Morland. 
How intelligent and interesting their conversation sounds! Does the 
young lady of to-day hear the like observations from her partners ? 
’ Does she even know the exact meaning of ‘ side screens ’ and ‘ second 
distances ’ herself ? 

The period of Mr. Tilney is more than a hundred years ago, but 
it is bridged over for us; we can still meet with those who were the 
young ladies of the sixties and fifties, and who retained in 
some measure the Tilney tradition. We can still see their water- 
colour sketches and, by looking at these products of the Victorian 
era, we become more conscious of the decay of amateur art in 
our own. 

It is evident that in Mr. Tilney’s eyes the choice of a suitable 
subject and the making of a picture, not a study, were the principal 
points of importance to the artist. This tradition continued for 
another fifty years or so; and if the amateurs of the later date did 
not set themselves to work with quite the same cold-blooded para- 
phernalia of second distances, side screens, and perspectives, still 
they looked for a subject that would make a picture. Ruins had an 
almost fatal attraction for them; rustic bridges, groups of forest 
trees with glimpses of historic mansions, rocky dells (happily not 
quite so frequent), lakes romantically surrounded by hills—such 
were the subjects that appealed to them. The chosen subjects 
of to-day are only too well known; the wide stretch of sea and 
sand, the solitary haystack, the marshland with the horizon lying 
very high up, and the bit of road leading from nowhere to 
nowhere. 

From a recent study of an amateur exhibition I find that the 
attitude towards the picture which has a definitely composed subject 
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is not only one of distaste but of strong moral condemnation, because 
a definitely composed subject is not a humble and reverent study of 
nature. But to my mind the old-fashioned amateur water-colour 
sketches showed in some respects a more genuine observation of 
nature than do those of the present day. In spite of their disregard 
of tone, these early water colours breathe a real sense of beauty, 
a feeling not only for a pleasing composition, but for harmonious 
colouring and delicate outline. 

Harmonious! delicate! Did ever anyone hear such words at 
a Government school of art? ‘Strong’ and ‘bold’ were the only 
complimentary adjectives I ever heard applied, and the more muddy 
the colour and undefined the form, the ‘ stronger ’ the picture appeared 
to become. 

Sixty years ago, when the amateur studied art, she began by 
drawing outlines ; later, these outlines were shaded in pencil ; then 
followed studies in sepia; and finally she arrived at water-colour 
painting. Oils were unsuitable for ladies ; there was something pro- 
fessional, almost indecorous, about.them. I cannot but feel that 
the early Victorians showedsome of their usual good sense in this 
opinion. 

In the Tilney. period there was, I suppose, a traditional 
standard of elegance and taste; there was a conventional scheme 
of colouring which the amateur would naturally make use of; 
no violent colouring was seemly in water colours. Sixty years 
later you still painted the summer foliage in raw sienna and the 
grass in yellow ochre, feeling, I believe, as strong a conviction 
of the accuracy of your representation of nature, as do the students 
of our day with their unmitigated greens—a conviction, perhaps, 
not altogether unjustifiable. 

We may say roughly that the difference between the old tradition 
of amateur art and our own is that the past generation aimed at 
representing beauty, we at representing truth. Needless to say we 
have none of us attained our ideal, but I think that the ideal they 
set before themselves was the more suitable one. They very frequently 
produced something that was pretty. I never can understand why 
people object to having their pictures called pretty, by which I mean 
beautiful in a rather limited and conventional sense. It is something 
definite to have attained even to prettiness, and not many of us get 
much further. We feel that after thirty years of art schools there 
should be many thousands of women who know and like what is 
pretty, or who, at any rate, know and dislike what is flagrantly 
hideous. How is it, then, that motor caps, the modern artistic 
photographs, electric light, the fancy department at the Army 
and Navy Stores (to name at random a few abuses), are still 
amongst our most popular institutions? It seems as if our art 
education had done but little to form taste. Have we had a really 
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artistic and beautiful style of dress since the death of the last 
crinoline, or a really distinguished style of doing the hair since the 
days of the chignon? Have we made any protest against the growth 
of advertisements or the demolition of the remnants of beauty in the 
suburbs ? 

I have spoken in this paper of the student as ‘she,’ because the 
amateur artist is generally a woman, or perhaps, one might put it, 
because the: women artists are generally amateurs. I have occasionally 
tried to find out what becomes of the innumerable figures in long 
pinafores that idle away their time so gaily for a few years in the 
schools of art. Do they generally become professional artists? No 
the greater number of them drift into philanthropy, matrimony, or 
inactivity. Therefore, in considering the art education given to 
women, we must think of it generally as given to amateurs, and the 
amateur’s art education is to my mind fully as important as the 
professional’s. 

There is a tendency nowadays to look gown on amateurs and 
to drive anyone with a little talent into the ranks of unsuccessful 
professionals. We can imagine that if Jane Eyre had been showing 
her portfolio, with its curious collection of corpses, cormorants, and 
heads inclined on icebergs, in the year 1909, Mr. Rochester would 
have said, ‘Oh, but you ought to take it up professionally ; you ought 
to go and study at a school of art,’ and we may guess that once at 
the school of art there would have been no more curious things to 
show ; the masters would. have been too puzzled. It took, indeed, 
much less to puzzle them. The subjects for the Sketch-Club had in 
my time to be almost exclusively taken from the Old Testament, 
out of consideration for their limitations. On one occasion Sintram 
was chosen; but the criticism was so ambiguous that it was found 
necessary to return to Abraham and Isaac. 

The amateur should learn from her artistic education to find 
pleasure in natural beauty, in good pictures, and in architecture ; she 
should, in fact, try and recover and transmit to her descendants the 
elegant tastes of Mr. Tilney. Does the education she receives at the 
schools of art help her to do this ? 

The student on first arriving has probably in her head the old- © 
fashioned notion of an outline to be coloured, but this is instantly 
dispelled ; for in as far as the schools have any ruling principle it is 
that there are no lines anywhere, but only different masses of tone. 
She is plunged into difficulties of light and shade before her eye has 
had any training in proportion, and for months she is floundering about 
trying to acquire two terribly difficult ideas at the same time. Now, 
as most women are without a natural sense of form, she will probably 
emerge with some understanding of tone, and none whatever of 
drawing. I was confronted at the beginning of my studies with 
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a colossal mouth. Could anything be more unsuitable for the 
beginner than an object swelled beyond all proportion and taken 
out from its proper surroundings? After some studies in charcoal 
of chunks of the human frame, I was set to do charcoal héads from 
the antique. After all too few of these I was provided with stumps, 
and then came hours and hours and days and days of work upon one 
head, of finishing when one had scarcely knowledge enough to begin ; 
and oh! how weary were the five hours atthe studio for those whose . 
irrepressible consciences forced them to work. The next stage was to 
stump the heads of models; the model came for a month, and we 
stumped his head for sixty hours. Then came drawing from the full- 
length model. Here all would have been interesting had we been allowed 
to vary the poses, but the models generally refused to do anything 
but sit classically or stand heroically with a pointer in the hand, 
and it was considered rather inhumane to ask them even for a back 
view. The final stage of the curriculum was of course oil painting 
from life. There was np attempt at differentiation of the pupils ; 
we were all regarded in the light of embryo portrait painters. ‘ But,’ 
said the amateur of fifty years ago—now an old lady with an interest 
in art—‘ do you want to paint portraits?’ ‘No,’ said I; ‘I want 
to do landscapes.’ ‘But why don’t they teach you that? When 
I was young we had a master who took us out to paint from 
nature.’ 

It is true that one summer we did have some sketching lessons 
once a week, but they were not considered an important part of our 
art training, and we had the same harassed master with too many 
pupils and three minutes to bestow on each. At the first lesson he 
selected my subject for me, after which I was considered to have 
received sufficient instruction on this most important point, and 
henceforth chose for myself, one lank fir-tree emerging from a 
shrubbery, a sand-pit covered with ragwort, and the like. I was 
told to put a few dots and dashes to ‘ place my sketch,’ and then to 
fill my brush chock-full of colour and water, and put in what I saw 
‘ straight away.’ But it needs a very skilful water colourist to manipu- 
late a large brush slopping over with wet paint; even if I had had 
an outline to go by, I should have streamed about all over it. As it 
was, I put in a general impression, which even to my inexperienced 
eye was quite unlike what I saw, covered up my paper somehow, 
and had finished. 

Of course the idea of ‘ putting in’ your picture irrevocably right 
at the first moment is the proper ambition of every painter, but it 
is quite impossible for the beginner to attempt it, and attempting 
the impossible makes her perforce content with a lower standard 
than is necessary. 

We remember in Miss Yonge’s novels the heroine takes up her 
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pencil to draw with loving hand the venerable tower of the cathe- 
dral. That was the day of the Gothic revival, and no heroine but 
could tell the differences of Decorated and Perpendicular at a glance. 
Students of our day do not learn about architecture: it might be 
the Chinese revival for all they know. A building is for them simply 
a mass of tone, and any detail would be ‘ breaking up’ and worrying 
the mass. We were never given any instruction in the history of art, 
the old masters. might have been non-existent for all we heard of 
them. —~ 

The only really delightful and interesting part of the instruction 
was the design class once a week. It was not compulsory, and we 
chose our own subjects and worked at them as we liked. The general 
tendency i in subjects in my time was towards the Pied Piper or herds 
of swine throwing themselves into the sea. 

It is always easier to find out the faults of a system than to suggest 
remedies. But it would be a real improvement, I think, to have more 
variety in the course ; to make studies of flowers, of drapery, of archi- 
tectural ornaments; to copy drawings of the old’ masters, to visit 
the National Gallery in the company of a master and be taught to 
study the style of different artists; to be made to pose the model, 
and to learn the composition of groups of figures by the posing of 
several students together. 

But to my mind reform is most needed in the matter of the master’s 
daily visit ; the master whose pathetic and imperturbable politeness to 
all the students was a convincing proof of his lack of interest in any. _ 

At the beginning of her career the student wants someone buzzing ~ 
at her elbow every five minutes, as her drawing will continually be 
wrong, and she will have no knowledge of her own to enable her to 
correct it. In due course a power of self-criticism comes, and she 
should not need a master to tell her she has made one eye larger 
than the other ; and, as she progresses, she wants more and more time 
to herself to work out her own style and her own ideas. But at what- 
ever stage she is, the master appears with clockwork regularity to 
give her a lesson of two minutes. Would not half an hour once a week 
have been of far more value to her? She could then have shown 
him work that was really her own; she could have received the en- 
tirely individual attention which is felt to be essential in the teaching 
of the other arts. None of my school of art teachers made me feel 
that my progress was a thing of supreme importance to them, nor did 
they make me feel it was of supreme importance to myself. Yet 
surely the only really essential part of teaching is to fill the student 
with an overmastering enthusiasm. 

The student who has attained an average amount of proficiency 
at the beneficent institution blessed by our Government may, on 
leaving, be capable of doing a third-rate portrait under a master’s 
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eye. With this knowledge she begins to paint landscapes from nature 
with no one to help her. The Victorian amateurs had, as I have 
said, tradition to help them: they worked with masters who had 
inherited certain styles of painting from the great landscape painters 
of former days, The students of to-day have no opportunity of 
knowing the favourite styles of our school of art masters, because 
they did not paint before the pupils, and they did not direct us to 
have any style. I am told that at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris 
a rigid conformity of style is insisted on and no individuality is en- 
couraged in the student. It may be thought that this would result 
in a crushing of all originality; but real originality and character 
will always come out, and will be strengthened by the student having 
thoroughly mastered one style of technique. 

I see in those old water colours the strong influence of Prout, 
de Windt, and the charming and much despised Birkett Foster. 
The towns of the amateur ladies have caught from Prout his romantic 
spirit ; they might be towns of ballads and fairy tales; whereas in 
our modern sketches of streets one can only feel that if a motor-car 
came round the corner no one need be surprised. De Windt taught 
our predecessors the beauty of the heavy richness of August foliage ; 
Birkett Foster, the delight of the multitudes of small leaves casting 
little spots of shadow on the ground. What a real joy the old artists 
had in the scenes they painted! I think it must be on that account 
that they seem so real. When I feel the peace of English villages 
or the luxuriance of summer leaves I am often reminded of these 
old water colours. I am never reminded of the modern ones even 
by nature in her ugliest moods. 

Our modern amateurs would despise the idea of this or that subject 
being suitable for them; they do, indeed, ‘rush in where angels 
fear to tread.’ Who has not seen their representations of heather 
with purple hills in the distance—of June in all its greenness spread 
out under the most cobalt of skies? In composition they have had 
practically no training. If you are continually doing a life-size head 
on a certain sized canvas, all the composition you can get will be 
the moving of the head half an inch to one side or another. The art 
of composition, which consists in eliminating certain things from 
the landscape and adding others, is rejected by this generation as 
unworthy. Truth, not beauty, is their aim. Truth and beauty may 
- be essentially one, but it would be rash to say that the truth of the 
modern amateurs has any connection with beauty. It is all very 
well for established artists like Brangwyn, or Sargent, or Augustus 
John to make as many experiments in ugliness as may seem good 
in their eyes, but I am speaking of the ordinary little people who 
will never be anything better than amateurs. Why should they be 
making their small efforts to be ugly too? I suppose it would not 
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be well, even if it were possible, to return to the style and point of 
view of one hundred or even fifty years ago. Each generation must 
have its own way of looking at things, and we are told that ours has 
made some progress. Without, however, entirely imitating our fore- 
fathers, I wish we could become imbued with their sense of beauty. 
If our education would but give us that, I should feel that no more 
important work was being done in the country than teaching art to 
the amateur. 
A. M. Mayor. 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN 


Z. A CONSULTATIVE CHAMBER OF WOMEN 


Tue establishment of the National Women’s Anti-Suffrage League 
is to many of us an event of great and cheering importance ; and 
there seems much reason to hope that here, as in America, the united 
efforts of educated and thoughtful women may prove a sufficient 
barrier in the path of the electoral revolution with which we are 
threatened. But some of the supporters and well-wishers of the 
League feel that the question before us is not simply whether women 
should or should not have votes, but the much larger’ and more 
complicated problem of the right division of labour between men 
and women generally, and of the most effectual and otherwise suit- 
able method by which ‘the woman’s view’ of matters of national 
importance may be ascertained and a truly feminine influence brought 
to bear upon the counsels of the nation. 

It seems to be often assumed that those who object to votes for 
women must do so on the ground that women have, and should have, 
no interest and no voice in affairs of national and political importance 
—that our objection to ‘ female suffrage ’ is, in short, the outcome of 
a wish that women shculd confine their attention entirely to domestic 
matters. 

This is an entire misapprehension of the grounds on which many 
of us are combining to protest. against the proposed change. Our 
opposition is grounded quite as much on the desire to preserve and 
intensify purely feminine influences on public life as on the fear lest 
public affairs should draw away the time and attention of women 
from the yet more profoundly important matters for which they are 
primarily responsible. True it is that this latter fear is a grave one. 
In a former article' I dwelt on the serious dangers inseparable from 
the modern desire that women should have careers apart from, and 
largely incompatible with, the domestic vocation which used to be 
their supreme ideal. But even in that article I suggested the pos- 
sibility of some constitutional channel for the expression of women’s 
opinions. While feeling as strongly as ever the dangers before us, 


' * Women and Politics,’ Nivetzzntu Century, February 1907. 
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my present object is to disentangle, if possible, the element of right 
and reasonable desire for some truly feminine share in the national 
counsels from the rash and violent struggle for political power, whose 
present methods we view with shame and dismay. 

All right-minded women would probably wish to occupy, whether 
in national or domestic affairs, the position of invited and trusted 
counsellors. , To claim as a right an equal share of legislative power 
is not only a different thing ; it is a thing quite incompatible with the 
occupation of the position of invited counsellors. 

I believe that many of the women now supporting the compara- 
tively reasonable forms of agitation for ‘ female suffrage’ are asking 
for that change chiefly for want of clearly recognising this distinction. 
They feel, with abundant reason, that it is absurd and mischievous 
that voting power (which from year to year becomes more and more 
distinctly political power) should be given to men of no education 
at all, while women of the highest intelligence and cultivation, and 
often of large experience in the very matters most urgently requiring 
legislation, should remain without any recognised channel for the 
expression of their opinions and wishes as to measures of national 
importance. But many of them seem never to have separated the idea 
of co-operation from that of competition in the region of politics, or 
to have recognised the possibility that a consultative voice might be 
far more effectual than a mere share in electoral power. In short, 
I believe that a consultative Chamber of Women, recognised by 
Parliament, would satisfy many of the women who are now taking 
it for granted that votes are the only possible channel for the expres- 
sion of their opinion on legislative questions. 

In opposing the cry for ‘ female suffrage’ one is much hampered 
by the ambiguity of the term. Many of those who discuss it are far 
from being clear in their own minds, or at least explicit in their lan- 
guage, as to what it amounts to and involves. I have met with 
women whose enthusiasm for removing a disability grounded on 
sex was suddenly changed into consternation when it was pointed 
out to them that the ultimate object of the revolutionaries was to 
give the vote to all women, whether married or single. It is useless 
+o discuss the probable effect of ‘female suffrage’ in the abstract 
and apart from the question how far it is to go, and whether it is 
ultimately to involve co-representation (if I may coin such a word) 
in Parliament. For my own part, I should feel less objection to a 
Parliament composed of men and women, even in joint session, than ~ 
I do,to the thought of women contending with men for the election 
of one male representative rather than another, neither of whom 
can possibly be really competent to interpret feminine opinion. Such 
@ plan seems to me to combine the maximum of deterioration with 
the minimum of effect. 

I suppose that no one who has considered the subject very seriously 
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expects that votes for women householders alone would ever be ac- 
cepted as a final solution of the problem. ‘ Adult suffrage ’ and women 
in Parliament (as well as everywhere else—in short, the obliter- 
ation of all distinctions of sex) must be considered as the goal at 
which the present agitation is aiming. For reasons given in my 
former article above referred to, it seems to me of the first importance 
that the special province of each sex should be clearly defined, and 
that girls should be trained in the first place to occupy rightly the 
province which Nature has allotted to them. But is it conceivable 
that those whose highest ideal for women is the motherly and sisterly 
office should fail to feel what would be the infinite value of any method 
by which such influences could, without injury to feminine character, 
be brought to bear upon legislation ? 

It seems to me that it could not be beyond the skill of constitu- 
tional experts to devise such a method, if three main conditions were 
kept in view, on each of which I will say a few words. They are as 
follows : 

1. The political office of women should be purely consultative, 
not legislative. 

2. Women should be elected to fill this office by women only. 

3. The representatives thus chosen should deliberate in a separate 
chamber. 

1. My dream would be that a certain number of representative 
women (say two for each county) should meet during the session of 
Parliament to consider, revise, and suggest amendments to any Bills 
sent to them by either House, at its own discretion. These would, of 
course, be chiefly Bills relating to social subjects, and especially those 
peculiarly affecting women and children, e.g. educational, sanitary, 
and poor-law measures; such Bills to be returned to the House in 
which they originated, by which the women’s suggestions could be 
either adopted or rejected as the House saw fit. The influence of the 
deliberately declared (and fully reported) judgment of the Women’s 
Chamber, or Council, could not fail to be very powerful ; and if the 
women did their part with wisdom and prudence, it might be bene- 
ficial beyond anything we can at present foresee. 

The women would also naturally have power to propose or suggest 
Bills, as well as to criticise those on which their judgment was desired 
by either of the present Houses. All details would be easily worked 
out if once the principle were frankly acknowledged that the office 
of women in public affairs should be consultative, not legislative. 

This principle flows naturally from the inevitable preoccupstion 
of women with domestic matters, and their resulting lack of knowledge 
and experience in many departments of business and politics. Let 
the opening of ‘ careers ’ to women go as far as is conceivable, it can 
never alter the fact that the whole burden of domestic life—including 
the care, whether in their own families or as a profession, of children, 
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the sick, and the poor—must rest mainly upon women ; and however 
highly we may rate the physical strength and the mental powers of 
women, they can scarcely be supposed to be so far greater than 
those of men as to make it possible for them to carry on at the 
same time the burdens of public and of domestic life. The women 
who could bring the necessary leisure and experience to the considera- 
tion of public affairs would as a rule be past the prime of life ; and it 
would be sheer waste and absurdity for them to attempt to grapple 
with all the technical business and details with which Parliament has 
to deal ; while on some parts of its work the rapid insight and sym- 
pathies of women, as well as their special experience, might qualify 
them to make most illuminating suggestions. 

An avowedly consultative Women’s Chamber would involve none 
of the possibilities of strife and rivalry which are so obviously in- 
separable from the mere addition of women (in a considerable majority) 
to the electorate. It would certainly lead to a greatly increased 
mutual acquaintance and (if the members composing it were tolerably 
well chosén) to higher mutual esteem between the sexes. It would 
afford a valuable training for women, and it might set an example, 
which would not be without its influence on the present Houses of 
Parliament, of detachment from party spirit, and of an interest con- 
centrated solely on the moral and social effects of the measures under 
consideration. It would supply in many directions a practical know- 
ledge and appreciation of details which-is scarcely possible to men ; 
and while exempt by its very constitution from the temptation to 
strive for power, and from the practical emergencies of a governing 
body, it would not the less tend to purify and elevate the tone of 
Parliamentary debate, by importing into it some reflection of that 
domestic criticism which goes so far to restrain the haste and to 
correct the judgment of the masculine mind in private life. We 
should thus be modelling our national counsels on the pattern of a 
harmonious home. 

The main reason, after all, for giving to the Women’s Chamber 
a consultative character only, and leaving the final responsibility 
of legislation and executive government with men, is that the old 
proverb is still true, ‘ When two ride on one horse, one must ride 
behind.” The modern impatience of any kind of subordination or 
discipline, which kicks against this obvious truth, seems to some of 
us to be sapping the very foundations of morality. 

2. The Representative Women should be elected by women alone. 

It seems obviously desirable that each sex should elect its own 
representatives. Whatever else is doubtful as to the relation of the 
sexes, it is matter of everyday experience that the judgment of 
either sex about individuals of the other is liable to errors from many 
causes other than mere lack of information. As long as anything 
like a division of labour and distinction of provinces is kept up between 
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the sexes, women will of necessity be unable to judge, except at 
secondhand, of much of the professional or business character of 
men; and men will be equally at a loss to estimate for themselves 
the success or failure of women in the purely feminine occupations 
in which the majority of them are still engaged. And, in addition to 
this mutual ignorance, the forces of personal attraction and repulsion 
tend to disturb and bias the judgment which people of different sexes 
form of one another. 

If the women composing a consultative Chamber were to be 
elected by what might be called feminine suffrage, the vote could 
be safely given to any number of women, married as well as single. 
There would be no disturbance of family peace by differences of 
opimon between husbands and wives when the women’s vote was 
to be given for their own Representative only. And all the arrange- 
ments for recording the women’s votes could be made with special 
attention to the proprieties as well as the convenience of those con- 
- cerned. Meetings to which no men should be admitted, and elections 
carried on with equal privacy, need have no tendency to lower the 
dignity or overstrain the physical powers of the electresses. 

3. The third condition—that the women elected should meet 
and deliberate in a separate Chamber of their own—obviously follows 
from the other two. In such a Chamber alone would the true 
‘woman’s view’ be taken, and the true woman’s voice heard. In a 
mixed assembly of men and women, of the size of our present Parlia- 
ment, no woman would have much chance of making herself heard ; 
and the excitement of debate on contentious matters could not but 
act disastrously on feminine nerves. We have had but too painful 
and degrading an exhibition in the last few months of the intoxicating 
effect of such excitement on women of a certain stamp. The pre- 
sence of violent and excited women would not raise the tone of either 
House of Parliament, while they might themselves be irretrievably 
injured by their exertions. 

But the deliberations of a carefully chosen and limited number 
of Representative Women might be conducted with a high degree of 
method and calmness. It is, perhaps, not very generally known 
that such an experiment was actually tried for more than a hundred 
years by the Society of Friends, whose supreme legislative authority 
_ had always been the Yearly Meeting, of which all men Friends were 
members, though the number attending it has usually not been a 
tenth part of the actual membership of the Society. Until 1907 
there had for more than a century existed, side by side with the Yearly 
Meeting proper,a Women’s Yearly Meeting without legislative power, 
in which, however, all matters of interest to the Society generally were 
considered, and whose discussions were fully reported in the Quaker 
periodicals. There had from the very beginning of the Society been 
separate Women’s monthly and quarterly meetings, in which certain 
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matters specially belonging to women were considered, especially 
the care of the poor and of children, and any matters affecting 
the character or conduct of women members—preliminaries to 
marriages, etc. 

These separate Women’s meetings are to a considerable extent 
being absorbed into joint meetings, in which men and women de- 
liberate together and on equal terms. The change is a matter of 
regres to many; it has not been fully carried out in the smaller 
meetings, and in the Yearly Meeting it is too recent for its results 
to be as yet fully apparent. What is certain is that the old 
plan of a separate chamber of women was a very valuable part of 
the Quaker Parliament, and that the women’s judgment, though 
technically inoperative, had very great influence and weight. It 
had certainly a strongly educative effect on the women themselves, 
whose proceedings were as orderly and as fully recorded as those 
of the men. 

There was also a curious practice by which it not seldom happened 
that one or more men Friends would pay a visit to the Women’s 
Meeting, or one or more women to the Men’s Meeting. I cannot doubt 
that these communications had often a special value—partly owing 
to their being rather infrequent. Even this practice might suggest 
the possibility of occasional deputations with messages between the 
Houses of Parliament and a Women’s Chamber, in any cases in which 
the matter in hand could be better explained by word of mouth than 
in writing. 

There are, however, some peculiarities of Friends’ meetings which 
make them by no means a parallel to our Houses of Parliament. 
The Friends’ comparatively modern plan of joint meetings, while 
it doubles the size of the legislative body and gives women a 
nominally equal share in its deliberations, could never lead to the 
disastrous results which such a plan would have in the House of 
Commons, because in Friends’ meetings no question is ever put to the 
vote. Our principle is not to act except on a ‘ practical unanimity,’ 
and, where this is not immediately arrived at, to adjourn the matter 
until the next meeting, when with time and patience the difficulty 
is generally found to have disappeared. Such a principle could, of 
course, be acted on only where, the interests at stake being almost 
exclusively religious, there can never be any hurry in dealing with 
them; and where for the same reason there is a strong desire for 
the preservation of harmony. 

One great reason for seriously considering the possibility of a 
Women’s Representative Assembly is that it might be tried as a 
purely temporary and experimental measure. The time might, of 
course, come when (as has happened to the Women’s Yearly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends) the Women’s Chamber might in some form 
or other become absorbed into some joint assembly. No such joint 
assembly can, however, in the very nature of things, give distinct 
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utterance to the views and wishes of either sex. My own fear 
is that more will prove to have been lost than gained by the absorp- 
tion of the feminine element into the legislative body of the Society 
of Friends. However this may be, such an absorption, taking place 
after so long an exercise of deliberative faculties by generation after 
generation of Quaker women, is a very different thing from the sudden 
surrender to a clamour for political power with which we are now 
threatened as regards the electorate, and perhaps eventually the © 
Houses of Parliament. 

The need of some constitutional channel for the expression of 
feminine opinion is strikingly illustrated by the present difficulty 
of ascertaining what is actually the prevailing wish of British women 
with regard to the suffrage. I quite agree with the opinion expressed 
by Mrs. Chapman (Nineteenth Century, April 1907) that this wish, 
if it could be known, ought not to be decisive; yet I cannot think 
that it ought to be entirely disregarded. The question ought, I think, 
to be carefully weighed by the whole nation ; and though the decision 
must rest, both technically and in fact, with the actual supreme 
authority, Parliament, as at present constituted, that body need not 
act without full consultation with the women so deeply concerned, 
and so fully acquainted with much of which men can never be 
altogether aware. 

I must believe that such consultation, could it be arranged, would 
be as welcome to men as to women. They have hitherto championed 
our cause, and the cause of the children, the sick, and the poor, with 
an energy and a noble zeal in our service which it would be base 
in us to forget. If we could be worthily represented in an Assembly 
with which they could confer, I believe that they would be not only 
enlightened and helped by our experience, but relieved by a certain 
lightening of their own responsibility as regards matters bearing 
specially on the interests of women. 

And if for some unforeseen reason the experiment proved unsatis- 
factory, no lasting harm would have been done. It could at any time 
be superseded by some other method, whether in the direction of a 
more or less close association of women in the national counsels. I 
will not say, for I do not believe, that it could lead to our total ex- 
clusion from them ; but even that would not cease to be a possibility 
should experience show us to be unfit for so much trust. My own 
- belief is that a gradual and cautious trial of the experiment of feminine 
association with the Legislature in the capacity of Counsellors elected 
by themselves, and voluntarily referred to by Parliament, would 
open a vein of hitherto unsuspected wisdom and tenderness for the 
great benefit of all, without risking any lessening of those impulses 
to protection and reverence for women which lie so near the source 
of all manly virtue. 

CaRoLinE E. STEPHEN. 





THE REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN 


II, A TORY PLEA FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Ir is more than likely that the Unionist party will be mainly in- 
strumental in carrying female suffrage. In this, as in so many move- 
ments of high import, Lord Beaconsfield pointed the way more than 
thirty years ago. Ina letter to Mr. Gore Langton on the 29th of April, 
1873, Mr. Disraeli wrote : 


I was much honoured by receiving from your hands the memorial signed 
by 11,000 women of England, among them some illustrious names, thanking 
me for my services in attempting to abolish the anomaly that the parliamentary 
franchise attached to a household or property qualification, when possessed 
by a woman, should not be exercised, though in all matters of local government, 
when similarly qualified, she exercises this right. As I believe this anomaly 
to be injurious to the best interests of the country, I trust to see it removed by 
the wisdom of Parliament. 


He repeated this opinion upon other oecasions, and more than 
once voted for female suffrage bills in the House of Commons. 

The parliamentary history of the movement certainly suggests 
that it may expect more favourable consideration from a Conservative 
than from a Liberal Government. In 1867, although the subject 
was then unfamiliar to most members, Lord Derby’s Government 
agreed to treat Mr. J. 8. Mill’s amendment to the Franchise Bill as 
an open question. On the other hand, when a similar amendment 
was moved to the Liberal Franchise Bill of 1884, Mr. Gladstone 
brought such pressure to bear upon his followers that many Liberals 
voted with the Noes whose sympathies were avowedly with the 
other side. Sir Stafford Northcote argued at length in favour of 
the amendment, and the great majority of the Conservative members 
present followed him into the Lobby. The opinion of the rank and 
file of the Conservative party has in recent times been expressed at 
several conferences of the National Union in favour of the women, 
who had the.steady support of the late Lord Salisbury and the equally 
steady opposition of the late Mr. Gladstone. 

It may be true that, as Thackeray, I think, said, every woman 
is. a, Tory. at heart ; the enfranchisement of women might turn many 
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elections against the Radicals. But the support of the Tory leaders 
has been based not upon calculations of party advantage, but upon 
the broad principles, repeatedly recognised in legislation, which the 
disability of women contravenes. The franchise is still legally based 
upon property qualifications ; we still profess the doctrine that taxa- 
tion and representation should go together. Nevertheless, we refuse 
votes to women who are called upon to obey the law and to pay the 
taxes the law imposes and who support the same burdens as men, . 
although their capacity to deal with property has been more and 
more fully established by law. They have been left to share with 
undergraduates the unenviable distinction of bearing part of the 
cost of bribery commissions for the investigation of the electoral 
offences of their enfranchised brothers. The proposal to throw 
returning officers’ expenses upon the rates would impose upon them 
another and more general hardship of the same kind. 

The effect of Mr. Gladstone’s Franchise Bill upon the position of 
women ratepayers was well put by that typical Tory, Lord John 
Manners, in the debate on the second reading : 

Take the case of one large and influential section of the female ratepayers— 
I mean female farmers. The census shows that in 1881 there were upwards 
of 20,000 female farmers in England. At the present moment not one of these 
has the vote for parliamentary purposes. But, then, the labourer whom she 
pays, whom she maintains, enables to live in his cottage, has no vote now ; but 
pass this Bill, and what happens? Every carter, every ploughman, every 
hedger and ditcher, every agricultural labourer who receives wages from the 
female farmer will have the privilege of exercising the vote ; but the female 
farmer who pays the wages, who is so important a factor in the economy of the 
parish, will remain without the vote. 

On another night of the same debate Sir Stafford Northcote 
said : 

If you make a capable elector the test, you will find that you are bound to 
go very much further and in very different directions in some respects to what 
you have done in order to complete your definition. I take the case of the 
female franchise. There cannot be a doubt, if you ask who are capable electors, 
you would find it very difficult to declare that the females who are in a certain 


position as taxpayers and ratepayers, and who are electors for municipal pur- 
poses, are not capable citizens, and that they should not be included in the 


franchise. 


The law of justice, which bids us not arbitrarily to withhold from 
one what we give to another, is conspicuously violated by the re- 
quirement of the Registration Act of 1885, that the female employer 
shall under penalty make a return of all her male servants in order 
that they may obtain the privilege from which she is herself debarred. 

The Female Suffrage Bill has long been made a peg for irrelevant 
disquisitions upon the intellectual development of woman and upon 
her place in nature. Some have said that women lack the highest 
mental qualities and are on a lower educational level ; others have 
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pointed to the ability of many women of note and to the improved © 
education of all classes of women, All such considerations may be 
laid aside. In point of fact, the franchise is based on anything but 
education. Some of the electors in Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
cannot, as everyone knows, speak a word of English ; many others, 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, cannot read or write. All that is 
expected of the average voter is capacity to form an opinion upon 
plain facts and simple arguments, and women are, as a whole, quite 
as competent as men to discharge this modest duty. 

‘ Politics,’ no doubt, ‘are not women’s business.’ Politics are 
also not the ‘ business ’ of most men, but men are not prevented from 
attending to their own affairs because they make up their minds how 
they will vote. Is it contended that women are deteriorated if they 
take any interest in politics ? Members of Parliament will be slow 
to admit that their own female relatives should be debarred from 
helping them in their political contests, or from discussing their 
political interests and prospects. Of late years, too, the importance 
of the work of women in connection with elections has been enor- 
mously increased. In many constituencies women have been elected 
members of the local Radical caucus. In many others Conservative 
members have owed their return to the Dames of the Primrose League 
and the Woman’s Tariff Reform Association, whose work the Liberals 
have been trying to counteract by means of rival organisations. It 
may be granted that women often hear most of the less desirable side 
of politics, to wit, its personalities. But this defect might in some 
measure be cured—it certainly could not be aggravated—if the 
Female Suffrage Bill became law. 

Has there ever been a time in the history of our world when women 
have not, in one way or another, concerned themselves in political 
affairs? If their influence has not been always openly acknow- 
ledged, has it ever ceased to be great? ‘The fate of the child,’ said 
Napoleon the First, ‘is always the work of his mother’; the en- 
franchisement of a number of women may make their work more 
direct and better instructed, but cannot make the influence always 
exerted by women more real. The supporters of female suffrage 
are not less anxious than its opponents that women should consider 
home life to be ‘their proper sphere.’ All that is asked is, that 
women now disqualified only by their sex shall be entitled to go to 
a polling-booth, to mark a voting-paper, and to hand it to the returning 
officer. Many of the fears which female suffrage excites must be due 
to the remembrance of election riots in times past. Elections under 
present conditions are rarely accompanied by violence; there is 
generally less trouble in getting in and out of a polling-booth than in 
leaving a theatre. 

It cannot be maintained that marriage is woman’s only calling: 
when there is a great numerical disproportion between the sexes, 
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and many hundreds of thousands of women have to support them- 
selves. The occupations of women are no longer merely domestic; 
they are often semi-public teachers in our schools, inspectors in our 
factories, employees in Government offices. 

The opponents of female suffrage are fond of asserting that ‘ women 
don’t want votes,’ and at the same time of decrying the women who 
have come forward to demand the franchise. We are told, almost 
in the same breath, that if a woman does not ask for a vote, she would 
rather not have it, and that, if she does ask for it, she is ‘ unfeminine,’ 
and does not deserve it—that ‘ those who ask sha’n’t have, and those 
who don’t ask don’t want.’ The politicians who talk thus are chiefly 
acquainted with woman in fortunate circumstance ; they know little 
or nothing of women operatives to whom the suffrage might be a 
material boon. In any case, a Female Suffrage Act will not place a 
woman who does not wish to vote in any harder position than the 
many thousands of male electors who either do not want their votes, 
or at least never trouble to use them. 

The physical weakness of woman is a wholly irrelevant considera- 
tion. Women ought not to be excluded on the ground that they 
cannot become soldiers and sailors, while we cheerfully enfranchise 
a blind man or a cripple, and while soldiers and sailors are for the 
most part deprived of their votes by the mere fact of enlistment. 
T’:e whole tendency of civilised government has been not to em- 
phasise, but to equalise, physical differences. ‘The civilised societies 
of the West,’ says Sir Henry Maine, ‘ in steadily enlarging the personal 

_and proprietary independence of women, and even in granting to 
them political privilege, are only following out still further a law of 
development which they have been obeying for many centuries.’ 

The opposition to the Female Suffrage Bill is probably mainly 
due to the belief that it is only ‘the thin end of the wedge.’ It is 
argued that before long we may adopt manhood suffrage, and that 
the enfranchisement of women, if carried to its logical result, would 
enable them, in virtue of their numerical preponderance, to swamp 
men and to monopolise power. It may be retorted that (if this 
fantastical forecast is to be taken seriously) women’s suffrage would 
for this reason present a strong barrier against universal suffrage. 

The argument that if women had votes they must also have seats 
in Parliament is a patent fallacy. The qualifications for membership 

-of an electoral college need by no means be the same as for member- 
ship of the elected body. The physical objection, inapplicable to the 
question of the suffrage, is obviously material to the fitness of women 
to undertake the arduous duties of representatives. And various 
classes of electors, such as clergymen and civil servants, are at present 
excluded from the House of Commons; while there are plenty of 
local governing bodies in which women cannot sit, though they have 
votes in.the election of the members. 
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Women have unquestionably some separate interests which are 
too little considered in Parliament. The Married Women’s Property 
Act of 1882 was a measure of justice far too long delayed ; there 
remain matters, such as the guardianship of children and the dis- 
tribution of the personality of intestates, with regard to which the law 
gives them less than fair play. But it is needless to press the argu- 
ment that women’s suffrage is needed to redress women’s wrongs. 
Votes should be given to them less on the ground of their separate 
interests than in order to enlist more of their influence in regard to 
questions of general interest. The barren era of destructive legislation 
is, we may hope, well-nigh at an end, and social questions are coming 
to the front. The Tory party, which boasts an honourable list of 
achievements in the constructive work of social housing and sanitary 
reforms, should be the first to welcome assistance in proceeding 
further on the same path. Legislation of this ind cannot have full 
effect unless it has the personal support of the great mass of the com- 
munity ; any measure vhat will cause women to take a deeper interest 
in public questions will thus strengthen the hands of social reformers. 

All available facts go to show that women will not make less 
capable electors than men. Every year Parliament delegates more 
and more powers to local authorities for which women can now vote. 
There is the experience of some of our great colonies and of some of the 
American States, and, still nearer home, that of the Isle of Man. 
Women exercise about a fifth of the lay patronage of the Church. 
For a century, as members of the East India Company, they helped 
to elect the directors who controlled our Indian possessions. They 
vote as proprietors of Bank of England stock, and as shareholders in 
all sorts of commercial undertakings. In which of all these capacities 
have they failed to justify confidence? Above all, there is the 
experience of the Crown. No three male sovereigns can be named 
who showed greater wisdom than Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria. If 
women can thus discharge the highest functions of government, 
why should they be excluded from the most elementary privilege of 
citizenship ? 

Epwarp GouLDING. 


Voy. LXIVY—No. 383 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HOW WE CAME TO BE CENSORED BY 
THE STATE 


J.—THE THIN END OF THE WEDGE 


THERE exists in the theatrical profession a law that is sometimes 
written, but more often unwritten, that players shall not, during 
the course of a performance, address the audience on their own 
account apart from the matter set down for them to speak. Under 
some older-fashioned managements I have seen this law embodied in 
the printed schedule of rules and regulations at the back of a contract 
form. More modern managements have dropped this out, together 
with various other suggestions for good behaviour that are now 
left to the tact and discretion of the player—in England at least, 
I will not answer for America, which is a free country, and where 
republican methods prevail. But the desire to address one’s audience 
is sometimes irresistible, especially when that audience has shown 
its approval or disapproval very vehemently and unexpectedly. 
It would make for such a much better understanding, and in these days 
I may say for such a much more cordial entente with the body of 
spectators if we might come forward and speak to them. 

I remember reading an anecdote about a Mrs. Horton, who was 
playing at Drury Lane in George the First’s reign, and appeared 
in a part that had been originally acted by a great public favourite. 
Mrs. Horton met with very unkind treatment from the audience on 
this occasion, according to the evidence of a contemporary. She bore 
this with patience for some time. At last she advanced to the front 
of the stage and said to the persons in the pit who were hissing her, 
‘Gentlemen, what do you mean? What displeases you—my acting 
or my person?’ This proper display of spirit recovered the spectators 
to good humour, and they cried out with one voice, ‘No, no, Mrs. 
Horton, we are not displeased. Go on, go on!’ 

We have read a great deal latterly among authors, actors, and 
playgoers that all is not well with the drama here in England. The 
author says there are no actors and actresses, a thing I deny; the 
actor says there are no plays, a second thing I equally deny; the 
playgoer says there is nothing to go and see; that is a thing I cannot 
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deny, but if I may be allowed to put my finger on a weak spot I do 
most certainly believe that there are players, playwrights, playgoers, 
but that throughout the length and breadth of the country there are 
very few with a theatrical taste—a sens du thédtre, as the French call 
it—amongst the spectators. 

Reviewing in my mind how and why this is, I turn to the history 
of the British stage, and I find that from the era of the Reformation 
in England the struggle for existence, or rather for supremacy, 
between the drama and the public goes on intermittently but con- 
tinuously down to the Victorian era. 

There were halcyon days of drama in which Hart, Betterton, 
Harris, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Barry, and Mrs. Oldfield successfully 
raised its banner. There were glorious eras of the theatre when 
David Garrick, Barry and Peg Woffington, Mrs. Cibber and Kitty 
Clive, were the heroes and heroines of the town. There were periods 
when Edmund Kean and the Kembles and their beautiful sister Siddons 
lent dignity and majesty to such plays as The Castle Spectre and 
Pizarro. 

But every decade almost has its set-back when it is locked in 
a life-and-death encounter with prejudice, an inherited prejudice among 
the British against the dramatic art; a prejudice that fastens its teeth 
into the throat of the drama and wrestles to overthrowit. Why, then, 
has it survived at all? Because the dramatic art is a natural outlet 
—a Heaven-given instinct of expression in the human mind. It 


- would be of service to know why audiences will accept to-day what 


they would not tolerate yesterday, and what perhaps they will dislike 
to-morrow. It would be instructive to understand in how far the 
public are dictated to by the Press, or in how far the Press are spurred 
on to their verdict by the public. For this reason the loss of the 
old-time prologue and epilogue is, in a way, regrettable. Regrettable 
because, albeit they were often frivolous and unliterary in flavour, 
they set up a current of comprehension with the spectator. During the 
Caroline era, it is true, the epilogue and the prologue were full of 
personal allusions and intimate details about the private life of the 
actors and authors couched in terms that would certainly upset the 
gentlemanlike scruples of our present day. I cannot, for instance, 
picture to myself any actress of our stage starting up from a bier 
on which she is being carried away as a corpse and crying out, as did 
Miss Eleanor Gwynne in the year 1665, ‘Hold! are you mad, you 
damned confounded dog? I am to rise and speak the epilogue.’ 
But then ‘ pretty, witty Nell,’ as the appreciative chronicler Samuel 
Pepys calls her, was not over-squeamish ; she was described by Bishop 
Burnet as the ‘ indiscreetest and wildest character of her time.’ 
But there is this to be said for the epilogue, that it put the spectator 
in touch with the player before he went home, ‘and so to supper,’ as 


Pepys has it. He went home with something of sympathy with the 
. 322 
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hearts that were beating and breathing beneath the gold lace and 
tinsel of the costume, carried away something of a human memento, 
instead of dismissing it as a thing paid for and done with, to be put 
away in the pigeon-hole and labelled ‘amusements’ and not to be 
taken down again while there were more onerous things under con- 
sideration. I was going to say to be kept for Sundays and holidays 
when I remembered that, though Literature and Music are thought 
fitting accompaniments for the Sabbath, their poor little step-sister - 
Drama is to stay by the fire in her rags and tatters, bereft of her fine 
feathers of the workaday week, although in England, up to the days 
of Charles the First, there were stage plays on Sundays. When 
Gosson wrote his School of Abuse in 1579, he said, ‘The players, because 
they are allowed to play every Sunday, make four or five Sundays at 
least in every week.’ That would argue that stage plays were only 
represented on a Sunday. As late as the third year of King Charles 
the First a contemporary writes : 


And seldom have they leisure for a play 
Or masque except upon God’s holiday. 


According to some authorities such performances were only 
abolished after a scaffolding had fallen down in the Paris Garden 
during a performance on Sunday, the 13th of January 1583, by which 
eight people were killed, which, as William Prynne said in his Histrio- 


mastiz, ‘ clearly showed the interposition of Heaven.’ Let it not be 
thought that I am desirous of losing my seventh day and day of rest, 
but I think sometimes with sorrow of the many men and women 
and even children who toil through the six days without relief -or 
gladness, and to whom a play by William Shakespeare on the seventh 
day, let us say, would be the means of arriving at the divine through 
x the inspiration of the poet himself, and if I have spoken of the play 
and Sabbatarian principles it is because I am going to try and show 
that with the rigid observation of the Sabbath as understood by 
Puritanism a hatred of the theatre, and everything pertaining to the 
theatre, was inoculated in the British people; an inoculation that 
presently is to make them insensible to the love of the drama, a love 
|_ which I contend to be instinctive in almost every human being. 

It follows in logical stages from the destruction of pictures, ikons, 
figures representing holy characters in the churches, bare places of 
worship, that from a hatred of make-believe and a detestation of 
images, there must come a dislike of anything that gives colour, or 
form, or materialisation to creed or imagination, and from that there 
is oniy one step to vehement abhorrence of the stage with its simulated 
passions and emotions, with its make-believe and travesty, with its 
many-hued pictures. Respectability in England stands for every- 
thing that is unobtrusive and unimpressionable. Yes, we have a 
profound contempt for anything that deals in feeling and personal 
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experiences and the hundred and one emotions that go to make 
up the actor’s art fall under the lash of an Englishman’s contempt and 
make him apply frivolously, without understanding why he does so, 
the terms of rogue and vagabond to the actor. 

As it has long been the habit for the greater delectation of the 
anti-theatrite to believe that actors and actresses legally come under 
the heading of ‘rogues and vagabonds,’ by the Act passed in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, I may here perhaps take up a little time in dwelling 
upon the origin of that belief and the reasons for that Bill—one that 
was passed as much for the security of the public as of what we might 
to-day call the ‘legitimate’ actor. When Henry the Eighth broke 
up the monasteries immense masses of vagrants and itinerant paupers 
of no visible means of subsistence were let loose all over the country 
that had formerly found food and shelter in the rest-houses of the 
abbeys, which virtually represented the casual ward of our present 
day. These, then, had to be legislated for, and we find the first measure 
for out-door relief or Poor-law Act is passed in 1531. But though we 
read of provisions inflicting condign punishment on rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy beggars under Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth 
there is no mention of ‘ players,’ and it is not until we come to Queen 
Elizabeth’s Act of 1572 that we find them included. Now the reason 
for this is not difficult to understand. In the earlier reigns there was 
something of chaos all over the country with the breaking up of the 
old faith with its monkish control and assistance, and in all probability 
the country was overrun by the shipwrecked mariner pitching his 
tale of woe, by the man with the dancing bear, the juggler, the rope- 
dancer, the strolling minstrel, and the sturdy beggar of every descrip- 
tion plying his nefarious trade in the same way that we are accosted 
in the present day by the woman with a baby to move us to pity, ora 
box of matches to sell, or a tray of shoe-laces to hawk, and the people 
had neither leisure nor pleasure for a dramatic entertainment. By the 
time Elizabeth and her great statesmen had brought prosperity and 
security to England the taste for interludes and plays had awakened, and 
@ new calling or a means of making money had produced a fresh crop 
of strollers and travelling players of interludes, and they set up their 
stages in inn-yards, granaries, barns, or whatever building was available 
for the accommodation of an audience. We can readily imagine the 
nuisance and commotion this would cause in street of town or village, 
and when we realise that far into the eighteenth century the spec- 
tators even pushed their way on to the stage and mingled with the 
players, we can also see that they would have thronged into inn-yard 
or building when there were no three-foot gangway L.C.C. regulations, 
and, blocking up entrances and exits, would likely have extended 
far into the open. What more easily roused to excitement and 
sedition than the adherents of the old faith smouldering with a sense 
of injury, and the adherents of the new faith ready to tear and trample 
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on their enemies in the name of authority. It must be remembered, 
too, that in those days the greater body of the population never 
journeyed or travelled out of their counties. Moving from place to 
place, save among the very rich or the highly born, was not customary, 
and thus to be overrun and have the public peace destroyed by aliens 
from another county was a serious affair. 

In 1572, therefore, an Act is passed which provides thus: Under all 
fencers, bearwards, common players in interludes, and minstrels not . 
belonging to any baron of this realm or toward any other honourable 
personage of greater degree which the said fencers, common players in 
interludes, and minstrels shall wander abroad, and who have not 
license of two justices of the peace at the least when and in what shire 
they shall happen to wander, shall be adjudged and deemed rogues 
and vagabonds and sturdy beggars. 

All would have been well had it remained at that. But doubtless 
the actor was beginning to feel self-confident and independent of 
authority. I daresay it was irksome to find two new magistrates on 
arriving in a new county, and the easiest thing in the world for the 
actor was to give out that he was the Earl of Essex’s servant, or belonged 
to my Lord of Leicester's company of players, and thus evade the 
trouble of applying for a new license. Then out comes the amended 
Act of 1597, in which this clause is added : ‘ to be authorised to play 
under the hand and seal of arms of such baron or personage,’ and omits 
the words ‘ and have not license of two justices of the peace at least.’ 
Henceforth the actor must apply to his patron for a patent 
allowing him to ply his calling, unless he fears not to be punished 
under the heading of rogue and vagabond. We can hardly imagine 
that insult was intended to be conveyed to the actor when we find the 
graceful words with which Elizabeth grants her first royal patent to 
players ‘as well for the recreation of our loving subjects as for our 
solace and pleasure when we shall think good to see them,’ and when 
a century later the austere William of Orange admits the actor Betterton 
to a private audience and grants him a license to erect a theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields: the license is made out to Thomas Betterton, 
gentleman. One cannot be a gentleman and a rogue and a vagabond 
at one and the same time. 

We have it on record that a taste for stage plays began at a very 
early date in England, and the curious custom of a company of players 
being attached to the service of a prince or nobleman was originated 
by Richard the Third when he was Duke of Gloucester. It throws a 
curious light on this monarch’s character, which we are accustomed 
to regard as saturnine and treacherous, to think that not only was he a 
patron of the drama, but actually encouraged the taste for it in others 
by permitting his retainers to go on a provincial tour under the xgis 
of his name at such time as they were not employed or wanted by 
himself.. This custom led in time to the Act of 1572, of which I have 
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already spoken, by which those actors who were attached to the service 
of any noble house were allowed to give entertainments when and 
wherever they pleased, provided they had their employer’s leave to 
do so. The art of acting was not limited to the mere professional, for 
the amateur actor has existed in all ages of English history. We find 
records of even members of the Church writing plays that are inter- 
preted by students of the Universities and boys of the public schools, 
and the gentlemen of the Inns of Court spent much time and thought 
-over their productions, and I am quite sure that they took themselves 
quite as seriously as thé amateur actor of to-day. 

When I mentioned previously the element of danger that was 
to be found in the acting of stage plays I referred to the peril that 
might arise from the conflict of the old faith and the new in a country 
in which there had recently been a change of religion, when nothing 
is more easy than to arouse fanatical sentiments through the medium of 
the stage play, and at this time—and perhaps from all time, when we 
remember that the first regular stage play we read of is one on the 
life of St. Catherine, composed by a monk called Geoffrey—but par- 
ticularly after the Reformation, doctrinal, and therefore political, 
allusions are allowed to creep in. It is interesting to find that the 
spirit of reformation is at its beginning on the actor’s sidé of the 
curtain, interesting when we take it into consideration that the anti- 
theatrite is usually to be found in the ranks of Low Church rather than 
of High Church men. 

A condemnation of sacraments and Masses is to be found on the 
stage of Edward the Sixth’s time, and when a solemn dirge and Mass 
is announced for the soul of Henry the Eighth a ‘solemn’ play is 
announced for the same hour by the actors at Southwark, principally 
out of a mischievous desire to test which has the greater drawing power, 
the Mass or the play. This, however, gives offence, and the players 
are requested to confine their energies to performances at home— 
that is, in the house of their master of Dorset. That the stage was 
used on both sides for the airing of tenets old and new we have abundant 
proof. At one moment it is utilised for a Protestant, at another 
moment for a Romanist propaganda, and in 1556 we are not surprised 
to find the strolling player forbidden to wander, lest, like the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, he pipe seditious tunes on his instrument and draw 
the people out of their homes to paths of destruction. So anxious is 
authority regarding the stage, so jealous is it of its influence, that in 
1557 we find a play called A Sackful of News, apparently founded on 
a ballad of the period, actually prevented by the Privy Council and 
the actors sent to prison. The manuscript of this play not being 
extant we have no means of knowing what offensive matter it con- 
tained, but the title A Sackful of News is suggestive of topical allusions 
or of the talk of the town—much like the Frencn revue, I should 
imagine, of the present day. 
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The actors are released after twenty-four hours, as the play was 
found to be harmless, in spite of which, however, authority thinks it 
will be on the safe side by forbidding the actors of the City of London 
to appear at any other time than between All Saints’ Day and Shrove 
Tuesday, and ordering them to act no play that is not censorei by the 
ordinary. 

This is significant. It is the commencement of the struggle. 
Authority has awakened to the power of the stage. . 

In 1564 Archbishop Grindal traces the plague of the previous year. 
to the work of the theatre by a wonderful process of reasoning—not 
on account of a germ theory engendered by a mass of people crowded 
together, but on some more abstract and religious hypothesis. Later 
one Cosson, who is afterwards Rector of St. Botolph, produces a book 
entitled The School of Abuse, which is interesting, less for its in- 
vective against the theatre than for the description of an audience. 
He says : 

In our assemblies at plays in London you see such heaving and shouting, 
such pitching and shouldering to sit by woman, such care for their garments 
that they be not trodden on, such eyes to their laps that no chips light on them, 
such pillows to their backs that they take no hurt, such masking in their ears : 
such giving them pippins to pass the time, such playing at footsaunt without 
cards, such toying, such smiling, such winking and such manning them home 
when the sports are ended that it is a right comedy to mark their behaviour. 


Whether the City voiced the Church or the pulpit voiced the City, 
certain it is that the City and Middlesex magistrates set their faces 
sternly against the acting of plays. At this time we find all plays 
performed must be licensed by the Lord Mayor. Indeed at one 
moment the Privy Council appears to be ordering the Lord Mayor to 
forbid plays during Lent, at another we find the player petitioning the 
Privy Council to be allowed to act ‘now that the sickness hath abated,’ 
and the Privy Council praying the Lord Mayor to allow them to act on 
any day but Sunday. It seems to have been a game of battledore 
and shuttlecock between the Privy Council and the City magistrates, 
in which the actor was the unfortunate shuttlecock ; but they certainly 
were not wanted in the City, and Burbage and his company seek 
refuge in Blackfriars outside the City walls. 

With the accession of James the First we find the Privy Council 
rebuking the Middlesex justices for permitting too large a number 
of playhouses, and forthwith all licensing powers are adopted by the 
Crown. From this moment we find the Master of the Revels is being 
paid the fees for the licensing of playhouses and actors. 

We have now arrived at the Stuart period, and the battle begins 
in good earnest. The London apprentices selected Shrove Tuesday, 
1616-17, to lead a raid on the Cockpit or Phcenix Theatre in Drury 
Lane. Books, properties, and clothing are destroyed, the theatre 
wrecked, and the Lord Mayor, appealed to, appears to have taken 
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no steps to punish the ringleaders of this attack, but to have contented 
himself with waiting until the anniversary to order out the trained 
band to prevent further mischief. At Lambeth Archbishop Bancroft 
allows interludes to be enacted before him by his own gentlemen, 
while in the City an obscure preacher, Sutton by name, stands up and 
denounces stagecraft in the pulpit of St. Mary’s Overy. An actor, 
Field, writes a spirited reply. One wonders what Shakespeare himself 
would have thought of all this. 

Certainly the poor player can never do right. When rocked in 
the security of Protestantism he produces a Game of Chess, in which 
the black and white pieces on the board represent the Reformers and 
the Papists, and the latter party gets the worse of it. The Spanish 
Ambassador elects to find a political allusion in it and the play is 
withdrawn—this time literally on account of its unprecedented 
success and the playwright forthwith committed to prison. A little 
later the East India Company remonstrate against the drama called 
Amboyna, dealing with a massacre perpetrated by the Dutch, and 
that production is forbidden. 

A pamphlet entitled A Short Treatise against Stage Plays appears 
in 1625, and among other specious arguments against the profession 
of acting, such as the negative one that there is no authority given for 
the actor’s calling in the Holy Writ, ergo it must be unchristian, the 
writer says that if going on the stage under false representations of 
their natural names and persons be not an offence against the Epistle 
of Timothy he would like to know what is! But the only possible 
reference that can be converted into an allusion of this kind in Timothy 
is the following : ‘ But shun profane and vain babblings, for they will 
increase into more ungodliness.’ That is virtually the same phase 
of mind that I referred to at the beginning of this paper to be found 
in the subconscious part of every English man and woman’s brain. It 
is antagonistic to their ideas of respectability to put on a disguise and 
to imitate nature. 

Now comes a petition from Blackfriare asking for the removal of 
the players on a practical and secular ground : the traffic is too great 
for the convenience of the inhabitants, and interferes with business 
in the vicinity of the theatre. That looks well for the box-office returns 
at any rate; but the petitioners artfully throw in a pinch of piety to 
season the tradesman’s lament—christenings and their attendant 
rejoicing, burials and their attendant sorrows, are intruded upon by 
the mob thronging to the playhouse. 

The French Queen, Henrietta Maria, with her inborn Gallic taste for 
the drama, steps in and permission is given to the players to continue ; 
but the playhouses are limited to two : one on Bankside, where the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants may play ; another in Middlesex is granted to 

Alleyn. The name of Alleyn is associated in our mind with the 
beautiful Dulwich College, built on his estate in Surrey, bought out 
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of the wealth he made in the Fortune Theatre. Nowadays we should 
be too superstitious to christen an enterprise ‘ Fortune ’ if we expected 
it to thrive. Dulwich College, endowed for a master, four fellows, 
twelve aged poor people, and twelve poor boys, is as fine a monu- 
ment as any to the memory of an actor. Nevertheless indignation 
and the prejudice against his calling roll on as the years go by, accumu- 
lating in wrath, gaining in strength and fury, until it bursts over 
England in Prynne’s Histriomastiz of 1683?" The Player’s Scourge or . 
The Actor’s Tragedy, by William Prynne, utter barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn. A more wholesome indictment of the penning, acting, and 
frequenting of stage plays as ‘infamous, unlawful, and misbecoming 
Christians ’ never was assuredly put to paper. But one of the historical 
facts we are grateful to Prynne for telling us is, that they have now 
their ‘ female players in Italy and other foreign parts, and in Michaelmas 
1629 they had French women actors in a play presented at Blackfriars, 
where there was great resort.’ That is the first mention of women on 
the professional stage. According to a letter of Thomas Brande 
‘they were hissed, hooted, and pippin-pelted from the stage.’ Others 
say they made great profit to themselves. A propos of the foreigners 
in a comedy called The Ball, by Shirley and Chapman, in 1639 Fresh- 
water says this: ‘ You must encourage strangers while you live. It 
is the character of our nation; we are famous for dejecting our own 
countrymen.’ Freshwater might have been speaking of 1908. We 
are denied the privilege of seeing Granville Barker’s Waste, but we are 
treated to physiologic emotions, reminiscent only of the monkey- 
house, if spoken in a language we do not understand. 

To return to Prynne’s Histriomastiz. It had the effect of calling 
the lovers of the stage to arms. The Inns of Court, always devoted to 
the pastime of acting, enacted a brilliant masque before Charles the 
First and his consort. The plays at Court were rehearsed and per- 
formed, and Prynne stood in the pillory on a charge of treason in 
abusing the habits of his Sovereign: he was condemned to lifelong 
imprisonment, to pay a heavy fine, and to lose both his ears. That the 
unjustifiable severity of the sentence took its own revenge and had 
much to do with the eventual suppression of the theatre by the 
Puritans there can be little doubt. It culminates in the Act of the 
11th of February 1647, providing that all stage galleries, seats, and 
boxes shall be pulled down by warrant of two justices of the peace 
that all the actors of plays for the time to come being convicted 
shall be publicly whipped (how relieved Englishmen of all time must 
be that there were at that period no women players on the stage), 
and all spectators of plays for every offence shall pay five shillings. 

After the Long Parliament the release of Prynne and his apotheosis 
is significant ; it means the degradation of the player, the mortification 
of the playwright. It is to the satisfaction of my profession that 
the actors, their occupation gone, took up arms for the Sovereign 
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who had been their patron and defender, with the exception of three, 
Lowen, Taylor, and Pollard, who were too advanced in age. Lowen, 
by the way, will presently convey to Davenant, who transcribes it 
to Betterton, what Shakespeare had imparted to him about Hamlet 
and Henry the Kighth. All the others fought in the Civil War. Of 
importance it is to notice that though Oliver Cromwell refused to 
allow a single verse of Shakespeare to be recited on the festivities of 
his daughter’s marriage, he hired buffoons to entertain the guests, 
and a great deal of fun was got out of the Great Protector himself 
snatching someone’s hat and sitting on it to conceal it ; of importance . 
because that attitude of contempt for the drama in its strenuous 
and serious aspect has survived through all the impertinence and 
scurrility of the Restoration: through all the intermittent brilliancy 
of the Hanoverian epoch down to the very moment in which we are 
living. Says Cromwell: ‘ Away with Shakespeare and his descrip- 
tion of human passions. It offends against every commandment in 
the Decalogue. The kind of fun I like is the harmless joke of sitting 
on my hat.’ A joke, by the way, that has not failed to amuse 
an English audience. ever since. 

The Royalist struggle over, a small band of actors who had fought 
for the King again prove they are not wanting in fearlessness. They 
open and continue to perform a few days at the Cockpit, and then the 
soldiers are down on them, and they are carried off through the streets 
in their stage clothes to the gate-house. There they are detained for 
a little while, but not before they are stripped of their theatrical 
wardrobe and properties—their stock in trade, as it were. Evidently 
the Puritans are not above turning an honest penny out of these 
miscreants. In Randolph’s Muses’ Looking-glass we read something 
of this way of turning religion to account in a duologue between Mrs. 
Flowerdew and Mrs. Bird, Puritans who served the playhouse with 
their wares. 


FLowERDEW: It was a jealous prayer I heard a brother make concerning 
playhouses. 
Brep: For charity, what is’t ? 
FLOWERDEW : That the Globe, 
Wherein, quoth he, reigns a whole world of vice, 
Had been consum’d; the Phenix burnt to ashés ; 
The Fortune whipt for a blind witch; Black Fryers 
He wonders how it escaped demolishing 
At the time of Reformation; lastly he wishes 
The Bull might cross the Thames to the Bear gardens 
And there be properly baited. 
Brrp : A good prayer. 
FLowERrpDEw: Indeed it sometimes pricks my conscience I come to sell them 
pins and looking-glasses. 
Brep: I have their custom, too, for all their feathers. 
’Tis fit that we which are sincere professors 
Should gain by infidels. 
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This is interesting, not only for its characteristic sentiment, but 
for the mention of all the theatres that existed at the accession of 
James the First. 

At this time when the drama is threatened with extinction Holland 
House, Kensington, is dear to us for the part taken in keeping it 
alive by the widow of that Earl of Holland whose head fell on 
the scaffold in 1649. She arranged performances before a select and 
small circle of her friends, and a collection was made for them after - 
the play. By ruse, by subterfuge, by advertising a theatrical enter- 
tainment as an exhibition of rope-walking, by bribing the officer at 
Whitehall to ignore the actors at Christmas and Bartholomew Fair 
time, the theatre, the eternal instinct of acting, is kept alive until 
General Monk bivouacs in London, and Rhodes, an old prompter of 
Blackfriars, who turned bookseller at Charing Cross to keep himself 
going, foots it to Hyde Park and obtains a license to act from the 
General who is quartered there, and joyfully opens the Cockpit at 
Drury Lane with Betterton, a son of the cook of Charles the First, 
an actor who is afterwards with his wife to gain and uphold the respect 
and confidence of kings and to find a final resting place in Drury 
Lane. 

For me there is something thrilling in this renaissance of the 
theatre. I catch something of the whirl and ferment of transport 
that must have eddied round and about the narrow streets of Drury 
Lane when Rhodes hurried back with the license in his pocket 
to reopen the theatres. Something of glorious exhilaration and excite- 
ment that there was all to win and nothing to lose for Betterton and 
his company of players: Betterton, who was leading man at twenty- 
two, and Kynaston, who played the women’s parts and made such 
a touching and beautiful girl that, according to Downes, ‘it has been 
disputable among the judicious whether any woman that succeeded 
him in the said plays so sensibly touched the audience as he.’ John 
Downes, the simple prompter or book-holder at the theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields from its opening in 1662 to 1706, becomes by far 
the most important figure of these times, as it is mainly to his laudable 
habit of keeping a record of plays and casts that we are indebted for 
our information about the theatre under the Restoration. By 1662 
Thomas Killigrew and Sir William Davenant had each acquired fresh 
patents for two new theatres that they had built: Killigrew in Drury 
‘Lane, with the King’s company ; Davenant in Dorset Gardens, with 
the Duke’s company ; and just about this time women are regularly 
engaged as actresses. Of course queens and their maids of honour 
and English ladies of rank had long before taken part in the dramatic 
entertainments and Court revels; but the first female who had 
appeared on the stage was Mrs. Coleman, who sang in a performance 
of The Siege of Rhodes at Rutland House, when, by judiciously calling 
it an opera, Davenant had got Cromwell to allow the performance— 
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on the old principle, I assume, that what you cannot speak you can 


Genest, however, declares it was on account of Cromwell’s hatred 
against the Spaniards that he permitted it, as the play was an account 
of their cruelties in Peru. Davenant on this occasion apologises 
for the narrow limit of stage-room, 15 feet in depth and 11 feet in height, 
so that the new scenery designed by John Webb cannot be seen to 
advantage. John Webb was the famous architect and son-in-law of 
Inigo Jones. The latter, in his intervals of building palaces, had 
‘designed scenery for the Court masques and revels in use many years 
before this, and no doubt Webb assisted him in this kind of decorative 
architectural work. 

Davenant having played some musical pieces before the Restora- 
tion, Pepys always insists on calling his theatre the opera, which is 
confusing ; in fact, the whole of this period with its many similarly 
named characters and plays is not easily disentangled. The identity 
of the heroine of the Roxalana story that de Grammont tells rather 
pathetically has been thus lost. The part of Roxalana in a play 
called The Rival Queens had been played by a beautiful actress with 
whom the Earl of Oxford fell in love. She, being as virtuous as she 
was beautiful, would have nothing to say to him until he proposed 
marriage to her, and he basely had recourse to the stratagem of having 
the marriage service read by a sham priest who was in reality a 
trumpeter in his regiment. When the deception was discovered she 
threw herself at the King’s feet to demand justice—some say with 
no avail—but de Grammont declares that the King obliged Lord 
Oxford to make a handsome settlement on her, and would not allow him 
to marry during the lifetime of her son. De Grammont has handed 
down this sad little story to us, but it is with difficulty that we trace 
the part to a Mrs. Davenport, who is also interesting as being one of 
the first of the four principal actresses engaged by Sir William Davenant, 
and who, according to Downes, boarded in Davenant’s house, and was 
later, he says, ‘ erept the stage by love.’ Downes assures us also that 
no succeeding theatre for many years gained more money and reputa- 
tion to the company than this, and when a play called Love and Honour 
is produced and the King, the Duke of York, and the unprincipled 
Earl of Oxford referred to give their Coronation suits to Betterton, 
Harris, and Pryce, it is evident that encouragement in high places can 
go no further than this, and it is now the vogue for the successful and 
fashionable man or woman about town to become a dramatic author. 
We find the Dukes of Buckingham and Newcastle, the Earls of Bristol, 
Orrery, Rochester, Lansdowne, Lord Caryll, Lord Falkland, Sir Samuel 
Tuke, Sir Thomas Killigrew, Sir Charles Sedley, the Duchess of New- 
castle, all producing plays for the stage. Sir Charles Sedley is, 
indeed, so like the handsome actor Kynaston in face that we read of 
an unpleasant little affair in which Sedley takes offence at Kynaston ~ 
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aping him in dress and manner, and sets two hired ruffians to horse- 
whip the actor on his way home—not a great notion of fair play ! 
But the incident is objectionable from another point of view: though 
the players are the pampered pets of the upper classes, there is the 
same insolent disdain of them that was the mainspring of the Puritan 
persecution of them by the middle classes. 

On the 2nd of August 1664 Samuel Pepys casually inserts this 
momentous statement in his Diary—to me at least momentous: - 
‘To the King’s playhouse. . . . I chanced to sit by Tom Killigrew, 
who tells me that he has set up a nursery—that is, is going to build 
a house in Moorfields where he will have common plays acted’; and 
among the State papers will be found this license : ‘ To erect a nursery 
for breeding players in London and Westminster under the oversight 
and approbation of Sir William Davenant and Sir Thomas Killigrew’ ; 
and Pepys tells us in 1668 : 

I took them [his wife and the now notorious Deb] to the Nursery where 
none of us ever were before. The acting not so much worse because I expected 
as bad as could be. However, I was well pleased io see it once, being worth 
a man’s seeing to discover the different ability and understanding of people and 
the different growths of people’s ability by practice. 


Now what that means is this, that in 1668 they were farther 
advanced than we are in 1908 in their understanding of the require- 
ments of the stage. There were to be no tiros foisted on the un- 
suspecting spectator, no experimentalising with the patience of the 
audience, no trifling with the pence and shillings of a critical public 
by the engagement of untried actors and actresses in leading parts. 

Of the Tom Killigrew who sat near our friend Samuel this theatrical 
epoch appears to be the most reputable part of his career. He had 
been page of honour to Charles the First, groom of the bedchamber 
to Charles the Second, and Resident at Venice during the Common- 
wealth, from which republic he was recalled by request of the 
Venetians on account of his scandalous irregularities. Pepys says 
of him that he heard ‘that Tom Killigrew has a fee out of the King 
as fool or jester, and may with privilege revile or jeer anybody— 
the greatest person—without offence by the privilege of his place.’ 
We understand therefore that he must have been a privileged friend 
of old Rowley’s ; he certainly was one of the very few who had the 
courage to talk to him openly about the neglect of his duties, which 
the King seems to have taken in good part. Nevertheless, when 
Lord Rochester, a lad of twenty-one, boxed Killigrew’s ears in the 
presence of his Sovereign, the latter passed the thing by and he publicly 
walked up and down with Rochester, as Pepys thinks, ‘to the King’s 
everlasting shame.’ Not so indulged to be plain-spoken as Killigrew 
were the servants of the King’s company. If they offended with too 
pronounced a caricature on the stage, as, for instance, when Lacey, 
who was the ideal Falstaff and the original ‘ Bays’ in The Rehearsal, 
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levelled his sarcasm too pungently against courtiers in a play by 
Howard called The Silent Woman, the King locked him up, and this 
although Lacey was one of Charles the Second’s favourite actors, 
and was at the King’s request continually thrust into parts allotted 
to others. Lacey, on his release, not unnaturally abused the poet 
Howard for putting the offending words into his part of Captain 
Otter, to which the author retaliated by striking Lacey across the 
face with his glove, and Lacey responded by a sharp rap over the head 
with his cane. But for Howard, the playwright and son of Lord 
Berkshire, and Jack Lacey, the player and servant of the King, there 
were different codes of honour, and his Majesty delivered his judgment 
of the matter by as bitterly unfair a sentence as any that has ever 
been passed on the unfortunate player, for he closed the playhouse 
and deprived the rest of the unoffending company of their daily 
bread. If therefore such justice is meted out to them from their 
friend and patron, how shall we expect the players to fare better at 
the hands of the public? On another occasion, when the painted 
Louise de Kerouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, who on account of 
her French Papist origin was abhorred by the English people, was 
occupying a box at the Duke’s Theatre, a few of the virtuously indignant 
Britons who nowadays write to the Times rushed to the playhouse 
with drawn swords and flaming torches, which they thrust on the 
stage among the players, causing a general stampede and panic. 
The King avenged this insult to his favourite—not on the drunken 
gentlemen whose religious scruples were offended by the presence of 
the Romanist—but by shutting up the house till the innocent players 
should realise the extent of their master’s displeasure. However, 
it must be owned that, balancing one story with another, the King 
was usually to be found on the side of the first informer who approached 
him, and he always seemed to believe the first version of the story. 
It is the old principle in boxing of getting in the first blow. Certain 
it is that when a complaint was made by Mrs. Marshall of a cowardly 
attempt to carry her off on the part of a fashionable hooligan of 
the period, called Middleton, the King prohibits gentlemen from 
entering the dressing-rooms of the ladies of the King’s company, a 
custom that until then had been most. unwarrantably permitted. 
Where the Sovereign does not take an active part in the administra- 
tion of theatrical affairs, the poor player is no better off; for he falls 
under the equally formidable control of the Sovereign’s representative, 
the Lord Chamberlain, and at no time is he—the actor—allowed the 
disposition of himself and his work. If, for instance, a player takes 
himself without permission from one patentee’s house to another, the 
Lord Chamberlain seizes him and confines him to the gatehouse. 

On a par with the Portsmouth incident of Charles the Second’s time 
was the Whig and Tory contention for and against the actor Smith, 
who was before the public between 1663 and 1696. Smith was a man 
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who was personally both respected and respectable, and whose only 
offence, according to a contemporary, was that of being a celebrated 
actor, who was insulted behind the scenes by a gentleman of James the 
Second’s Court. The King hearing of this appears, somewhat singu- 
larly for that King, to have had a correct account of the squabble, 
and actually took the part of the actor, forbidding the gentleman the 
Court. Forthwith it became the business of the gentleman to avenge 
his kind against the player and make a demonstration against Smith - 
on his appearance on the stage. The actor, realising that this was an 
organised opposition, retired into private life on a competent fortune, 
and only returned to the stage eleven years after by special request. 
His return, according to Dr. Burney, was made a political matter. 
I owe James the Second’s memory, however, a debt-of gratitude for 
recognising the right side of this dispute. Indeed, he and his Queen 
Mary of Modena were ever to be found doing appreciative acts of 
courtesy towards the players. As, for instance, when Mrs. Barry 
played the part of Elizabeth in a play called The Unhappy Favourite, 
or the Earl of Essex, Mary of Modena sent her her wedding robe and 
her Coronation mantle as a mark of her admiration. The Stuarts, 
whatever their faults, were always quick to acknowledge art, and 
graceful in their recognition of it. Mrs. Barry was the actress who 
so aroused the admiration of that humble servant of the theatre, the 
prompter Downes. He has told us that in certain parts ‘she forces 
tears from the eyes of her audience, especially those who have any 
sense of pity for the distressed.’ He is perhaps not quite so superlative 
as when he speaks of Mrs. Bracegirdle, who sang so sweetly that she 
caused the stones of the street to fly into men’s faces by her potent 
and magnetic charm. 

The name of Mrs. Bracegirdle brings me to the murder of the 
actor Mountford by Captain Hill with the connivance of the dissolute 
Lord Mohun, but I will not go into that in detail. Mountford appears, 
moreover, to have been an exceptional husband to the well-known 
actress who afterwards became Mrs. Verbruggen, and who had wandered 
up and down in agony that evening trying to intercept her husband, 
having been warned by Mrs. Bracegirdle’s friends that the murderers 
meant no good to him. There is a little detail of Mohun and Hill 
having tried to carry off Mrs. Bracegirdle against her will, but she 

was rescued by her friends. We will give Mohun the same benefit 
of the doubt that was given to him by his peers—that he was not 
directly helping Captain Hill. In a previous century, when Lord 
Dacre had been present at the killing of a poacher, Lord Dacre was 
executed by the House of Lords without reprieve. Thus we find that 
the life of a poacher who is caught in the act of robbing is of more 
value than that of an innocent actor whose only crime is that he was 
suspected by his murderers of being in love with Mrs. Bracegirdle, for 
whom Captain Hill had conceived a desperate affection that was not 
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reciprocated by her. Again, when Powell, an actor who aspires to 
play Betterton’s parts, strikes a relative of his manager’s in some 
quarrel at Will’s coffee-house, the injured individual rushes off to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office to obtain redress. That official being absent, 
the Vice-Chamberlain orders Drury Lane to be shut up for several 
days because Powell had been allowed to appear without making his 
apology, the manager having been ignorant of the Chamberiain’s 
order that he should do so. 

In 1696, when handsome Hildebrand Horden was run through 
the body at the Rose Tavern in Covent Garden by Captain Burgess, 
who had impertinently sent a message to the actors in the adjoining 
room to cease making a noise, and who had been probably answered 
in kind by the players, Captain Burgess was very rightly confined in 
the gatehouse ; but his friends rescued him with short clubs and pistols, 
and later, being tried for the murder of the player Horden, he was 
acquitted as being in no way accessory to it. We can imagine the kind 
of jury that would think a player’s room preferable to his company ; 
and it is probably the same sort of jury that in 1700, when Sir Andrew 
Slanning is killed, a murder that is in no way connected with the 
theatre save that he is killed on his way to or from a playhouse—it 
is the same jury very probably, I should say, who denounced the 
stage play as a pastime that led the way to murder. No more play- 
bills were henceforth allowed to be posted in the City, ‘and the grand 
jury of Middlesex presented the two playhouses and also the bear- 
garden as nuisances and riotous and disorderly assemblies.’ 

It must be owned, to be entirely just, that, according to a custom 
probably introduced by Christopher Rich, the theatres were, as is 
declar.1 by a contemporary, Luttrell, ‘ pestered with elephants, 
tumblers, rope-dancers, and dancing men and dogs from France.’ 
If, however, we blame Rich for the interpolation of such a programme, 
it must be nevertheless remembered that if he had recourse to it 
at all it was because very likely that programme filled the coffers of 
his treasury, and is therefore the old story of demand and supply. It 
is said of Rich that he gave his players more leisure and fewer days’ 
pay than any of his predecessors. Rich appears to have been a mere 
theatrical speculator of the species that thinks an elephant and a 
tumbler want no credit for their performances, whereas the actor by 
his success may become a dangerous factor with the public, and 
might dictate a manager’s policy. 

Colley Cibber tells us that in 1682 a union of the two companies 
was projected by te King’s recommendation (which perhaps amounted 
to a command), and this subjection of the playhouse to the Sovereign 
or his deputy, the Lord Chamberlain, continues through every suc- 
ceeding reign, though to William of Orange’s credit be it admitted that, 
when appealed to on behalf of Betterton and his company of players 
against the money-grubbing patentees, he granted the players an 
Vor, LXIV—No, 382 4A 
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audience, considering them ‘as the only subjects he had not yet de- 
livered from arbitrary power, and promised them active relief and 
support,’ for which he granted them a special license. 

But even in 1709, when the order for silence is given against the 
patentees, it presses on the players and punishes them. Petition and 
counter-petition are presented to Queen Anne and complaints are 
made of the interference of the Lord Chamberlain. It is not possible 
here to enter into detail as to the several unions, secessions, and recon- . 
structions of the various theatrical companies and their patentees; 
but as an example of the Lord Chamberlain’s power it may be interest- 
ing and curious to state that in 1708, owing to various disputes with 
the patentees concerning the actors’ benefits, of which the manager 
took a third of the receipts, an application to the Lord Chamberlain 
immediately produced an order that the patentees were to repay the 
money to the actors, and they demurring and the order not being obeyed 
the theatres were closed down and the actors again thrown out of 
work for not receiving the moneys due to them! In the end the 
unfortunate players humbly petition her Majesty to allow the theatre 
to be reopened. Rich the while artfully managed to keep Drury 
Lane in his possession, and was not finally routed until an attorney 
called Collier managed to get possession of the theatre by an organised 
attack on the playhouse with the assistance of a rabble. By the time 
that Collier had got possession of it, Rich had managed to carry off 
everything within that was worth moving, and had escaped by a 
secret exit. 

The name of Collier here puts me in mind of that other and better 
known Collier, without the mention of whose work no review of the 
stage of the seventeenth century is complete. No doubt the finding 
of the grand jury of 1700, in which the theatres are declared a nuisance, 
had been largely influenced by the appearance in 1678 of Collier’s 
deservedly well-known View of the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage. Now Collier, like all people who are biassed, is 
bent on proving his point, nor do I blame him for that. But he is 
more or less engrossed by the religious, or I should say the blasphemous, 
aspect of stage plays. One must cordially agree with him in his 
detestation of a priest of any religion being held up to ridicule on the 
stage, and nothing is more abhorrent than the kind of greedy, unctuous 
parson, or the foolish tennis-playing curate that our modern playwright 
delighted in portraying only a few months ago. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary phase of this revolting epoch in the history of dramatic 
literature is that by far the most objectionable ay unactable plays 
were written by women such as Aphra Behn and Mrs. Manley. The 
latter had rather a sad story in her early youth, something of a 
similar one to that of poor unhappy Roxalana. She was deceived 
into wedding her guardian, who was already a married man. As for 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, she seems to have been one of those adventurous 
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ladies who would be ready to help on any intrigue which might be 
of account to her, whether political or amorous. Itis a remarkable fact 
that even to-day the realistically outspoken and often hideously 
naturalistic novel of the publishing season is almost invariably the 
work of one of my sex ; but in defence of stage players and their craft 
it must be added that the words-of Dryden, Congreve, and Vanbrugh, 
who all replied to Collier’s Abuse of the Stage, were written down for 
the actors to speak. Actors were but paid interpreters of the author, 
and if an appetite had not existed for strong meat among the public, 
if the society and fashion of the day had not demanded this kind of 
fare, it would rapidly have disappeared from the stage. Dryden in 
his epilogue to Ze Pilgrims says this in his own extenuation : 

That poets who must live by Courts or starve 

Were proud so good a Government to serve, 

And mixing with buffoons and fools profane 

Tainted the stage with some small snip of gain ; 

Thus did the thriving malady prevail, 

The Court its head, the poet’s but the tail. 


Proof is there that as the author becomes more reticent the spec- 
tator becomes more rare, until at the end of the century opera, panto- 
mime, tumbling, rope-dancing, are resorted to in order to attract an 
audience. The stage has not at any time led public taste in England. 
It has merely followed it. To create an understanding of the theatre 
by financial computation more capital is needed than the results 
warrant. If, therefore, Mrs. Behn, Mrs. Manley, Mr. Dryden, Mr. 
Otway, Mr. Vanbrugh, and the Duke of Buckingham could command 
an audience by the stringing together of objectionable and ugly scenes 
during the Restoration, it was because these authors were all men 
and women who associated with fashionable society that paid to see 
their plays, and because they knew what would draw at a moment 
when women perforce went in masks to the play lest they should hear 
something that might bring the blush of shame to their cheeks or, as 
the Spectator said : ‘Some never miss the first day of a new play lest 
it should prove too luscious to admit of their going with countenance 
to the second.’ Queen Anne, with a proper sense of decorum, perceived 
at once that the playhouses needed cleansing and sweeping as much, 
if not more, before the curtain as behind, and a royal order for the 
better regulation of auditorium and stage was issued, that no person of 
what quality soever presume to go behind the scenes or come upon 
the stage either before or during the acting of any play, that no persons 
go into either of the theatres without paying the prices established 
for their respective places. 

As most of these misuses continued till many years afterwards, 
it may be assumed that if these commands were obeyed at all it was 
only for a very short while. This latter regulation about paying for 


their respective places is due to the usage that people were continually 
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passing into the theatre on every and any pretext. Pepys often 
states that he has gone into both playhouses in search of wife or 
friends and seen an act of a play for nothing ; or if a spectator did not 
stay the whole evening, his money would be returned to him on leaving 
the theatre. 

Suffice it to recall that whenever power rested rather with the 
actor than with the mere lay patentee, who was exploiting the actor 
for his own convenience, prosperity and propriety appear to have 
followed the flag of the player, and we are shortly to find in a few 
years that the actors are entering into a long run of prosperity, a 
period, however, which, though it begins in the later days of Queen 
Anne, belongs rather to the Georgian era of the theatre, which I 
shall deal with hereafter. When the drama is in the hands of mere 
merchants, using the theatre as they would any other warehouse 
for the exploitation of saleable goods, I contend that any traffic 
is introduced into it that will persuade the public to part with their 
money, and the quality of the play, the excellence of the interpretation, 
are of less account than the monetary drawing power of the author 
and the actor: taste is neglected, vulgarity is encouraged, and the 
decline of the theatre is only a matter of time. 

So far I have endeavoured to show that the theatrical art from all 
time has been the Cinderella of the arts. I have endeavoured to prove 
up to this point that silently—I might almost say slavishly—the player 
has borne the yoke of his martyrdom without remonstrance. Art is a 
rare flower. It needs sun and air and a knowledge of cultivation ; 
but knowledge without sun and air will never let it develop to its 
full beauty and form or colour. We talk of the freedom and laisser 
faire of the Restoration playwrights. They were poisoned by the 
noxious air of the Court and the proximity of evil. Shakespeare 
reared the flower of his genius in the open meadow of tolerant England. 
When he died we were already in the clutches of intolerance. Since 
then the public has been nursed on prejudice and fattened on super- 
stition—superstition that it is ungodly to visit the playhouse. In the 
twentieth century they think we have overridden the superstition. 
We have materialists, agnostics, Christian scientists, spiritualists, 
theists ; but, roll ourselves in every blanket of faith that we will, the 
sickness of fanaticism is in our bones, the disease is in our system . . . 
a@ disease that has left us without sight of what is good, without taste 
for what is palatable in the theatre. Our taste has been poisoned 
by the threats of eternal punishment that have been rammed down 
our throats for generations. Our eyes have been blinded by the 
fiery flame, the‘Gehenna that has been painted on the canvas of our 
imagination for centuries. Our senses have been blunted by the often 
repeated doctrine that whatever is beautiful must be bad because it 
appeals to the senses. No State-ridden art will ever flourish, whether 
the stage be dictated to by a sovereign emancipated from the thraldom 
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of the Puritan, or by a State given back to the tyranny of the prole- 
tariat. It is all one—it is a thraldom—and true art.can only flourish 
with freedom and with liberty. If the stage take too much liberty the 
public can be the first to mark its displeasure by staying away ; if it 
make fun of what is foolish the public can laugh and correct its faults ; 
if it ridicule what is sacred the public may show its displeasure by 
keeping its money in pocket ; but wherever and whenever there is a 
green shoot of tender promise let it be spared! Let it not be cut down 
because it is out of place in a municipal scheme of public gardens 
and parks—it may become a great tree, giving shade and shelter to 
many generations in the centuries to come. Dryden, for all that he 
admits that in order to earn a living he plays up to his times, knows 
what a play should be. He says: ‘A play is an imitation of nature : 
we know we are deceived and we desire to be so; but no one was ever 
deceived but with a probability of truth—nothing is truly sublime but 
what is just and proper.’ 

I cannot help feeling that Shakespeare was the very product of his 
time. He could not have grown to his full strength and height had he 
been born even a quarter of a century later. I cannot help feeling 
that there will never be another Shakespeare until the disdain of the 
theatre has passed away, and until the British people can dissociate 
the idea of disrespectability from their m‘nd, and come to think that 
to assume a disguise, to represent a character, to portray human 
emotions, and to simulate human passions, is an art that deserves to 
be ranked with the glorious arts of music, of painting, of sculpture, 
and of literature, and is not necessarily one of pure imitation. 


GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE NEW IRISH LAND BILL 


THE substitution of yet another measure for the great Land Purchase 
Act of 1903 is a matter of «ch far-reaching importance not only to 
Ireland but to the Uni‘.' “.ngdom that, before considering the Bill 
introduced by the Chief Secretary on the 23rd of November, it is 
desirable that the English reader, in particular, should remember 
that fresh legislation is not due to failure of the Land Act of 1903, 
but is due to its success. The transfer of title to agricultural land 
from landlord to tenant has proceeded so rapidly that,in view of the 
present condition of the money market, difficulty is experienced in 
financing the Act. The nature of the Act of 1903 must be under- 
stood. It was not a mere philanthropic project. It was a sound 
investment on the part of the United Kingdom on good security 
for the attainment of an object of great national and Imperial im- 
portance. And in order that the reader should grasp the situation 
it is advisable that he should glance back on the recent course of 
agrarian legislation in Ireland. 

Since 1860 twenty-six Land Acts have been placed upon the 
statute book, the most notable among them being the Act of 1881 
which secured to tenants fixity of tenure, fair rents, and free sale. 
The sanction for that, and for other similar Acts, lay in the assump- 
tion that, owing to excessive demand, owners of land were able to 
extort, and did in fact extort, exorbitant rents from the occupiers. 
A small minority, it was claimed, had a monopoly of an article necessary 
for the existence of the great majority and made an improper use of 
their power. On that hypothesis, the correctness of which need not 
be discussed, legislation for the adjustment of rents was undoubtedly 
necessary ; but the legislation was faulty in two vital particulars. 
The Act of 1881 not only deprived landowners of rights and privileges 
inherent in ownership, to which it might be argued they had morally 
forfeited their claim through misuse; but it also took from them 
tangible property in the shape of houses and buildings, for which no 
compensation was given, the excuse being that, though the Act did 
deprive the landowners of some of their property, the property remain- 
ing to them would become so greatly enhanced in value as to render 
compensation unnecessary. A very short experience sufficed to 
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prove the speciousness of the plea, For the administration of the 
Act a commission was created consisting of a judicial commissioner 
and two other commissioners, with power to appoint sub-commissioners 
to value land and assess rents. No rules or guidance of any kind 
were given to the commissioners by the Act, or to the sub-commis- 
sioners by the Land Commission. No system was devised ; no basis 
laid down on which rents were io be fixed, such as capacity of 
the soil, prices of produce, or cost of labour. Land was valued and 
rents were assessed apparently according to the impression made 
upon the mind of the individual sub-commissioner by the condition 
of che land as he saw it, without reference to the condition it ought to 
have been in if properly treated. The inevitable result was discontent 
all round. The effect of the Act was to leave landlords smarting 
under a sense of injustice, and rendered incapable of laying out a 
penny upon the land; and to tempt tenants to reduce their farms to 
the lowest possible condition before applying periodically to have a 
fair rent fixed. The consequence was that, though tenants gained 
somewhat by the transference of property to them, and greatly by 
the protection of judicial rents against exorbitant exactions, the 
injury to the industry—agriculture—was permanent and great. 

It was always felt that land tenure under the system culminating 
in the Act of 1881 was in a transitory state, and no less than twenty- 
five Acts, with the object of restoring single ownership by enabling the 
occupiers to buy out the other partner—the landlord—were passed 
between 1860 and 1896. By 1900 the Ashbourne Acts, as they are 
called, had become inoperative. Bankrupt estates, the estates of 
some absentees who had no other ties in Ireland, had been sold; 
all, in fact, that might be classed as forced sales had been concluded. 
The terms of the Acts were not such as to induce resident landlords 
and the owners of solvent estates to part with their property, and 
by the end of the century land purchase in Ireland had practically 
ceased. It was in these circumstances that the then Chief Secretary, 
Mr. George Wyndham, introduced a Land Bill into the House of 
Commons in 1902. The measure was condemned by landlords and 
tenants alike ; and, faced with opposition on all hands Mr. Wyndham 
suggested that the Bill should be submitted to a joint conference in 
order to remove the difficulties which threatened to destroy it, and 
to enable it to be referred to a Grand Committee as a non-contentious 
measure. This suggestion came to nothing, and eventually the Bill 
was dropped. A complete impasse was reached, and the circumstances 
were full of gloomy forebodings for the future of Ireland. But in 
the meantime a few men had been thinking, and from thinking took 
to talking and writing to the Press, suggesting the possibility of some 
sort of conference between landlords and tenants io discuss the situa- 
tion. It would be an interesting study, but quite out of place here, to 
trace the evolution of the policy of conciliation that bore its first fruit 
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in the Land Conference, for that conference will be found to mark a 
turning point in Irish history, however-gloomy the immediate outlook 
may be. Suffice it now to say that the project met with but little 
support. The Landlords’ Convention would have none of it—a motion 
in its favour by Lord Mayo being rejected by seventy-seven to four- 
teen. The more prominent landlords,-when approached, refused to 


entertain the idea. Mr. John Redmond counselled the tenants ‘to_ 


disregard the unauthorised waving of white flags and continue to 
fight.’ The only assistance the movement received was from the Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Wyndham, who said ‘that any conference would be a 
step in the right direction if it brought the prospect of a settlement 
between the parties nearer’; and from the Times which, by ex- 
pressing its strong disapproval of the project, convinced many Irish- 
men that it was of a character certain to be beneficial to their 
country. 

In spite of all discouraging indications, and there were many, the 
idea of a conference took root and grew, until it became evident that 
the advocates of conciliation and of a friendly meeting to discuss a 
matter of vital importance to the whole country were voicing the 
opinion of a great body of both landlords and tenants. A small Land- 
lords’ Committee was formed. A poll’ was taken of all the landlords 
of Ireland, which resulted in an overwhelming majority in favour 
of meeting the tenants, with a view to an understanding being reached. 
In face of favourable expressions of public opinion throughout Ire- 
land the Nationalist leaders modified their views. The assenting 
landlords were again polled to choose representatives, and eventually 
the Land Conference was constituted; the representatives of the 
landlords being Lord Mayo, Lord Dunraven, Colonel Nugent Everard, 
Colonel Hutcheson Poe, while the tenants were represented by Mr. 
John Redmond, Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. T. W. Russell, and Mr. T. Har- 
rington, the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

This short résumé indicates the manner in which the new policy 
took root in Ireland, grew and bore fruit in spite of strong but not 
unnatural opposition. It is nét strange that men arrayed in opposite 
camps, warm from the fight, were at first suspicious of each other ; 
but all opposition was overborne by the sound common-sense of the 
Irish people, an asset which can always be relied upon if given a fair 
chance. Realising that land purchase was at a standstill, they came 
to the wise conclusion that the best chance of putting an end to 
landlordism and the unsatisfactory system of dual ownership lay in 
friendly conference and compromise. 

Space forbids even a précis of the recommendations of the Con- 
ference, but certain principles cn which it acted must be mentioned. 
Briefly they were :— 

f(1) That dual ownership ought to be abolished, 
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(2) That it could be abolished only by the creation of a peasant 
proprietorship in its place through sale and purchase. 

(3) That it was in the interest of the community that the expro- 
priated landed gentry should remain in the country. 

(4) That income should be the basis of price, and that second 
term rents or their fair equivalent, less 10 per cent. for cost of collec- 
tion, represented inc me. 

(5) That landlords should receive such a price as would, when 
invested, produce income, and should be offered some inducement to 
sell. 

(6) That the price tenants gave should be such that their annual 
payment of interest and sinking fund should represent a substantial 
reduction on their second term rents or their fair equivalent, and that 
they should receive some inducement to buy. 

(7) That the difference between the price which the owner ought 


to receive and the occupier ought to give should be made good by the 


State. 

(8) That the ‘ wounded soldiers’ in the land war—evicted tenants 
—should be re-instated in their old holdings with a view to purchase, 
or, when that was impossible, should be provided with other but 
equivalent holdings. 

The Conference met in the Mansion House, Dublin, in December 
1902, and the report was published on the 3rd of January 1903. The 
report was received with acclamation by every public body and 
private association in the country. It was realised also throughout 
the United Kingdom that, in the words of Mr. Redmond in his address 
to the London branch of the United Irish League, ‘ England had now 
for the first time since the Union a chance, at a ridiculously small 
cost, of bringing the land war to an end.’ The Government of the 
day was appealed to. The leader of the Irish Nationalist Party seized 
the first opportunity on the reassembling of the House of Commons 
to move an amendment to the King’s Speech ‘ humbly to represent 
to yout Majesty that it is in the highest interests of the State that 
advantage should be taken of the unexampled opportunity created by 
the Land Conference Agreement for putting an end to agrarian troubles 
and conflicts between classes in Ireland by giving the fullest and most 
generous effect to the Land Conference Report in the Irish Land 
Purchase proposals announced in the Speech from the Throne.’ 
Advantage was taken of the opportunity, and in the following March 
Mr. Wyndham introduced his famous Land Bill framed on the report 
of the Land Conference. 

It would be a vast mistake to look upon the Bill of 1903 as merely 
an instrument for assisting a certain number of occupying tenants to 
purchase their farms. That, though a desirable thing in itself, could 
not be considered a matter of urgent necessity or of great national or 
Imperial ‘concern. The Bill had a far wider and deeper significance. 
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The Conference, subordinating all minor considerations, aimed at 
a remedy for a disease that for centuries had vitiated the life of Ireland. 
Parliament, animated by the same spirit, passed, with the consent of 
all parties, a great measure of healing and of peace. 

The Act met with universal approval. Mr. Redmond declared 
that ‘if successfully and reasonably worked, the Act would in a 
comparatively short space of time bring to an end, once and for all, the 
struggle of centuries, marked as it has been all through by suffering, 
by sacrifice, aye, and by bloodshed and by crime.’ It decreed, he said, 
‘the absolute and complete abolition of landlordism, root and branch 

. with the consent of all English parties, and, what may seem 
more extraordinary still, with the unanimous consent of the Irish 
landlords themselves.’ After referring to the fact that the Land Act 
provided the money for the complete transfer of the land in Ireland 
without imposing one shilling additional burden upon the tenants, 
Mr. Redmond added : 


Nay, more than that, I am understating the case. It provides that 
immediately this transfer takes place all rent shall instantly cease, and the 
annual instalment which the tenants will be called upon to pay for a specified 
and limited number of years will be less than the reduced rents which they are 
now paying, by a percentage which, while naturally it will vary according to 
the circumstances of various estates, will in all cases where the people act 
with common prudence and firmness be large and substantial. 


The blessings showered upon the Land Act were put on record 
in the name of the whole Irish party. At a meeting of the National 
Directorate of the United Irish League in Dublin, presided over by 
Mr. Redmond, the Land Act was welcomed as ‘ the most substantial 
victory gained for centuries by the Irish race for the re-conquest of the 
soil of Ireland by the people.’ It was looked upon as heralding 
“a new state of things, in which all Irish-born men, irrespective of 
class or creed, will have a common interest in labouring unitedly for 
the national rights and happiness of our country.’ The Directorate 
recognised the national character of the Conference, and the Imperial 
nature of the Act. ‘Amendments,’ they said, ‘demanded by the 
National Convention have been conceded in Committee to an extent 
to which no great Government measure in relation to Ireland has ever 
before been modified in deference to the demands of Irish public 
opinion.’ They attributed the ‘happy result’ of the Land Act to 


the exertions of a United Irish Party, under the leadership of Mr. Redmond, 
and of Mr. T. W. Russell’s Ulster Tenants’ Rights Association,’ and to ‘ the 
wisdom and active good-will displayed by that section of the landlord leaders who 
made the Land Conferénce possible, and the loyalty with which Mr. Wyndham 
and his associates in the Government of Ireland endeavoured to make good his 
pledge to give legislative effect to the recommendations of that Conference, as 
well as to the high public spirit with which the Liberal Party resisted the 
temptation to extract any party advantage from the situation. 
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The true nature of the Act was fully recognised by Parliament. In 
the debate on the introduction of the Bill Mr. Wyndham said : 


There are two alternatives before us. We can prolong for another 
hundred years, for another hundred and fifty years, a tragedy which is none the 
less, which is indeed the more, tragic because it is thin and long-drawn out. 
Or, we can to-day initiate, and henceforth prosecute, a business transaction, 
occupying some fifteen years, based, in common with all sound and hopeful 
transactions, upon the self-esteem, the probity, the mutual good-will of all 
concerned. All interests [he added], landlord and tenant, Nationalist and 
Unionist, British and Irish, can hope for no tolerable issue to any view, con- 
stitutional, political, economic, which they severally may cherish until, by 
settling the Irish Land Question, we achieve social reconciliation in Ireland. 


And Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman said : 


We wish to see an end put to the disastrous social and agrarian conflict 
which has hindered the prosperity and advancement of Ireland. We also 
recognise that for that purpose there may be sacrifices and efforts which ought 
to be made by the people, not only of Ireland but of this island, and not only. 
for the sake of Ireland, but for the sake of ourselves, because we shall directly 
be advantaged, quite irrespective of anything that may happen within the 
circuit of Ireland itself. 


These quotations will, it is to be hoped, be sufficient to remind the 
reader of the real character of the Act, and of the universal appro- 
bation bestowed upon it and upon the Land Conference, the founda- 
tion upon which it was built. 

The Act was indeed a great Imperial measure of appeasement, 
designed to remove a cause of perpetual unrest, sapping the strength 
and vitality of the very heart of the Empire; and but for circum- 
stances unforeseen its purpose would have been admirably fulfilled. 

Ireland is a most unfortunate country. When her hopes burn 
brightest something always happens to dim, if not to extinguish, the 
flame. The success of the Land Conference and the passage of the 
Act of 1903 demonstrated what Ireland when united could accomplish. 
A new era was opened to her, an era in which she could, utilising the 
services of all her sons and undisturbed by perpetual internal strife, 
address herself to necessary reforms, and to the peaceful development 
of her considerable but neglected resources. The prospect was fair, 
but two circumstances, over one of which she has no control, have 
conspired to mar it. The new spirit of conciliation that rendered 
the Land Conference and the Land Act possible, met with violent 
opposition in influential quarters. While public opinion in favour 
of the new policy and the new Act ran high the antagonism was veiled. 
Nevertheless it was working strenuously beneath the surface, and, as 
the first burst of enthusiasm naturally waned, it became evident that 
superhuman efforts were being made to stir up the mud and check 
the smooth flow of the stream which promised to remove from Ireland 
the main cause of agitation and strife. Conciliation was declared 
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anathema, an accursed thing, and the Land Act was denounced. 
Conciliation was described by one extremist as a ‘ wretched, rotten, 
sickening policy’; by another of totally different political views as 
calculated to ‘destroy and wet-blanket every really good public 
cause.’ 

Mr. Dillon, speaking at Swinford, said, ‘1 wish to Heaven we had 
the power to obstruct the smooth working of the Act more than we 
did. It has worked too smoothly to my mind.’ Numberless instances 
of this lamentable spirit can be adduced but sufficient is said to convince 
those who do not closely study Irish affairs what those who do have 
long since been forced to recognise, that a strong anti-national party, 
hostile to land settlement or the settlement of any other question by 
united action, exists within the Nationalists’ ranks. 

This is the ‘pig-headed poison mad’ fight-at-any-price party, 
organised and equipped, against which the unorganised and unequipped 
common-sense of the people has to contend. It dominates the party. 
Dry rot has set in, and resolutions approving of the Act and the policy 
of peace passed by the Nationalist Party, by the Directory of the 
United Irish League and by the National Convention have crumbled 
into dust. This policy, if mere destruction can be called a policy, 
was ably espoused by the Freeman’s Journal. Day by day, month 
by month, year by year, that influential organ has laboured to poison 
the minds of the people against the Land Act. One man alone who 
took a prominent part in the Land Conference, Mr. William O’Brien, 
has openly and courageously stood his ground and has held to the 
resolutions of the Parliamentary Party, the Directory and the National 
Convention. It is necessary to mention, and even to lay some emphasis 
upon, this curious phase in Irish affairs because the average Englishman 
might naturally attribute it to some fatal consequence of the Land 
Conference and the Land Act. Peace is the consequence of the Act 
and peace is, by the reactionaries, abhorred. Many reasons within the 
attributes of human nature may account for this strange attitude. 
It may be that the young bloods dream more of executing war 
dances before their admiring compatriots, flourishing the scalps of their 
hereditary foes the landlords, than they do of the welfare of their 
country, or that, taking a slightly less selfish view, they think more 
of the glorification of party than of.the well-being of Ireland ; but it 
is sufficient and more charitable to account for it by the weird delusion 
that social and agrarian strife is necessary for political reform. 
Home Rule can be obtained only by making Ireland difficult to 
govern ; difficulty in governing the country can be created only by 
fomenting social disorder and agrarian strife; therefore there must 
be no conciliation or settlement of the land question. That appears 
to be their simple syllogism, false and illogical but no doubt 
honestly believed. Be that as it may, the fact of an active war- 
whoop section, defying all resolutions of the party and bent upon 
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disorder, must be recognised if the circumstances of Ireland and 
the possible effect of legislation on those circumstances are to be 
understood. 

This anti-conciliation crusade makes the reconcilement of differences 
difficult, and it is largely responsible for the financial breakdown of the 
Act of 1903. Disorder has depressed Irish land stock. Had Ireland 
been permitted to pursue her way in peace, little difficulty would 
have been experienced in financing the Act. 

The practical effect of the war-at-any-price campaign upon land 
purchase has been small. It has put up prices and has slightly im- 
peded the operations of the Act. Sales have been few and prices high 
where it has bven vigorously preached, and where conciliation has 
been most in evidence sales have been more numerous and prices 
lower; but it has not really impeded the march of the Act. In spite 
of all opposition the Act has fulfilled its beneficent mission. It is not 
a failure; on the contrary it is a gigantic success. The sales under all 
preceding Land Purchase Acts from 1870 to 1903 amount to twenty- 
three million pounds. The sales under the Act of 1903 have reached 
seventy-seven millions in five years. 

In view of this result it seems evident that the terms under which 
sales and purchase have been effected are on the whole considered 
reasonable by both landlords and tenants, that the Act of 1903 offers 
a fair solution of the land question, that any necessary amendments 
could easily be agreed upon in the spirit and by the methods of the 
Land Conference, and that if the Act could be financed, a question 
which has vexed and paralysed Ireland for centuries would in a few 
short years be for ever settled. 

But under stress of financial circumstances Mr. Birrell’s Bill does 
materially alter the existing Act. The new Bill naturally falls into 
three main divisions. It deals, firstly, with the method of satisfying 
existing agreements; secondly, with the terms and conditions under 
which sales are to be made for the future ; and thirdly, with the means 
to be adopted for grappling with what is known as the congested 
districts problem—that is, the uneconomic conditions of certain 
parts of Ireland. The Government scheme was criticised in the House 
of Commons, as I think, unjustifiably, for gathering up all the threads 
of the Irish land question into their hands, and endeavouring to deal 
with the whole situation in all its main aspects at once. The three 
phases enumerated above differ, it is true, very materially, but land 
purchase underlies them all, and a comprehensive measure is for 
many reasons to be desired. Nevertheless, it must be pointed out 
that the scheme for a settlement of the congested districts question 
involves purely administrative proposals, about which a great dif- 
ference of opinion may exist among those who, in other respects, are 
in accord with the views of the Government ; and that to force agree- 
ment on a question of administration under threat of losing the whole 
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Bill would be an unjustifiable attempt at coercion upon the people 
who do not inhabit scheduled districts. 

It is, of course, impossible to enter upon a detailed examination 
of a Bill not yet in print, and a cursory review of Mr. Birrell’s speech 
must perforce suffice. ‘ 

The arguments adduced by the Chief Secretary are largely founded 
upon the assumption that land has been selling far too dear. That 
land has fetched higher prices under the Act of 1903 than under the . 
Ashbourne Acts that preceded it is of course conceded. If the terms 
of those Acts had continued to bring land into the market there 
would have been no need for a Land Conference or a Land Act. The 
whole object of the Conference was to devise means whereby better 
prices could be offered without unfair detriment to the tenants ; and 
the value of the Conference and of the Act consists in the attainment 
of that end. Mr. Birrell appears to assume that prices have exceeded 
Land Conference terms. That may be so, though I should be sorry 
to pronounce an opinion about it, but certainly not to any great 
extent. The average price all over Ireland is 22°9, say twenty-three 
years’ purchase of the rent. Taking second term rents only into 
consideration, the average price is 24:7, say twenty-four and a 
half years’ purchase. It may be safely assumed tnat at least one 
year’s recoverable arrears are included in that, and that the price 
for the land is in the one case twenty-two and in the other twenty- 
three and a half years’ purchase. Tenants were, according to the 
Land Conference, entitled to receive on buying a substantial reduc- 
tion on the rents they were paying. It was considered that the 
annuity payable by a purchasing tenant ought to involve a reduction 
on the rent of from 15 to 25 per cent.—the mean being 20 per cent. 
The Land Act retained the same mean, but extended the limits. The 
average reduction on the rent all over Ireland is 26:2 per cent. It 
would appear, therefore, that the reduction obtained by purchasing 
tenants is, on the average, more than was considered necessary by 
the Conference or by Parliament, and as the recommendations of the 
Conference and the enactments of Parliament were deemed fair by 
all parties in Ireland and in Parliament, that cannot be considered 
an unsatisfactory result. Doubts have been thrown upon the security 
of the State ; that is really absurd. It is ample. 

It may be called to the recollection of Englishmen that the Act 
of 1881 set up a tribunal to fix fair rents for periods of fifteen years. 
These became known as first term and second term rents. In fixing first 
term rents an average reduction of 20°7 per cent. on the original rent was 
made. Second term rents made an average reduction of 19°6 per cent. on 
the first term rents. The average further reduction on second term rents 
involved in the annual payment on purchase is 19°7 per cent. The 
purchasing tenant is, therefore, paying on an average as a terminable 
annuity a sum of from 50 to 60 per cent. less than his original rent. 
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The margin of security is pretty good ; but that is not all. The tenant 
has bought only the landlord’s interest, and the tenant’s own interest 
is a very valuable asset ; the State has the whole of the property as 
security for a loan amply secured by a moiety of it. Nor is that quite 
all. Annuities have been paid with absolute punctuality, and if they 
were not, the local Irish authorities are responsible for default. The 
State runs no risk. 

To turn to the Bill. As to pending agreements—that is, agreements 
lodged, but for which advances have not been provided—it is satis- 
factory to find that their sanctity is recognised. 

Landlords and tenants have come to agreements relying upon the 
good faith of Parliament, and nothing has occurred which would 
justify Parliament in varying the terms upon which they have been 
framed. The Act of 1903 contains no reservations as to the influence 
which fluctuations in the value of money would have upon the 
progress of land purchase. During the debates in Parliament as- 
surances were given that money would be provided to complete the 
transfer of all the land in Ireland within a period of about fifteen 
years. Neither the landlords nor the tenants of Ireland are responsible 
for the difficulty which is experienced in financing these completed 
agreements. As matters now stand, the State is in arrears to the tune 
of fifty-two millions. 203,626 tenants have bought their holdings, but 
are unable to pay for them because loans for the purchase are not 
advanced. It must be clearly understood that these transactions are 
actual sales. Tenants have ceased to be tenants; no rent is paid. 
In lieu of rent ex-tenants pay as a rule 3} per cent. on the purchase 
price. They would only pay 3} per cent., including interest and 
sinking fund, on the advance if they could only get it. These tenants 
* are losing at least 125,000/. a year through the default of the State, 
and are not getting any nearer the liquidation of their debt. Owing 
to the uncertainty consequent upon incessant legislation, the loans 
secured on Irish land bear an exorbitant rate of interest ranging 
as high as 5 per cent. and even 6 percent. Trusting in the honour 
of Parliament, encumbered landlords have sold in the belief that they 
could invest purchase money at 5 or 6 per cent. in liquidating mortgage 
debt, and that belief has influenced the price. Through default of the 
State they are unable to do so. They are paying 5 or 6 per cent. and 
are receiving only 34 per cent. on the purchase price with the most 
deplorable results. Mr. Birrell does not apparently realise the 
gravity of the case. The real disadvantage to the landlord, he 
said, consists in the fact that he is heavily mortgaged and has to pay 
a high rate of interest, but he added that he had always been in that 
position. It is true he had always been paying a high rate of interest, 
but he had been in a better position to do so. He had his income 
derived from rent, but rent has ceased, and the income derived from the 
interest paid on the purchase price is considerably less than the rent. 
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- The Bill recognises that these pending agreements must be settled 
with cash if cash is demanded, but it limits cash payments to five 
millions a year, and offers in lieu of cash or as part payment guaran- 
teed 2} per cent. land stock at ninety-two. If cash is insisted upon 
it will take ten years or more to liquidate these claims. The loss 
to tenants will be enormous and the poorhouse doors will open for 
many landlords. If stock at ninety-two is taken, landlords will 
sustain a loss of 8 percent. The Chief Secretary does not apparently 
attach much importance to that. All his argument is founded on the 
assumption that selling landowners have made extraordinary good 
bargains, far above anything contemplated by the Land Conference. 
That does not appear to be the case. In fact he himself admits that 
it is not. Mr. Birrell tells us that the average rate of purchase is 
twenty-four and a half years of second term rent. Taking a rent 
of 100/. as an example and assuming 34 per cent. interest to be paid 
on the purchase price pending settlement, he explains that the owner 
will receive 861. According to Land Conference terms he should 
- receive 90/. He makes a loss of 41. If he takes stock at ninety-two 
he makes a further loss of 8/., and Mr. Birrell forgot to mention that, as 
the average price all over Ireland of all rents is 22-9 years’ purchase, 
the loss to a landlord may be heavier than he admits. The psovisions 
of the Bill for liquidating accomplished sales are insufficient. A grave 
danger will be incurred if the completion of these existing agreements 
is not consummated within a reasonable period, because in the mean- 
time an intolerable burden is being borne by landlords and by tenants. 
The position they are placed in is very cruel, and one that surely 
Parliament ought not to witness unmoved. If default does not 


strictly represent a definite breach of faith of actual pledges, it is at — 


least directly contrary to the whole spirit of the assurances which were 
given by Parliament when the Act was under discussion, and to the 
whole object, meaning, and intention of the Act itself. Parliament 
gave a pledge by word if not by act in 1903, and it cannot honestly 
go back upon it. 

The principal condition for purchases in the future is the sub- 
stitution of a 3 per cent. stock for the present stock bearing interest 
at 23, and the payment in stock at market prices instead of in cash. 
Two objections which appear unsurmountable present themselves to 
this proposition. A higher interest-bearing stock necessitates an 
increase in the purchasing occupier’s annual charge ; and paying the 
selling owner in a fluctuating stock involves fluctuating prices. Any 
change in the annuity rate is greatly to be deprecated. Assume—and 
it is a fairly accurate assumption—that one half of the tenants have 
already bought, and that the other half buy in the future. The 
annuity rate of the second half will exceed, by a quarter per cent., the 
annuity rate of the first half. But,it may be argued, no injustice will 
occur, because prices will be proportionately lowered. Prices have 
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automatically fixed themselves in provinces and counties, and a long 
and bitter conflict might take place before another standard was 
established—an eventuality that should be guarded against at almost 
any cost. But assume prices to be proportionately reduced. What 
would happen? No real grievance would exist, but an apparent 
grievance would exist quite sufficient to give the agitator his oppor- 
tunity. The first half tenants would be urgently reminded that they 
had paid so many years’ purchase more than the second half ; and the 
second half tenants would be counselled to refuse to pay a higher 
annuity than: the first half. In the same small country you cannot 
expect one set of tenants to be content in paying a higher rate of 
annuity for their holdings than another set of tenants who happen 
to have come to agreements before the lst of November. Nor will 
the earlier purchasers rest easy in having given a greater number of 
years’ purchase than their later purchasing neighbours. Such a 
differentiation would, in the course of time, be certain to produce dis- 
satisfaction if not turmoil. It would be a premium on disorder. 
The land settlement was not a mere commercial measure for enabling 
B to buy land ot C. It was a scheme of social reform intended to 
heal the old wounds which for years past have contributed to retard 
the progress of tie country. If only for this reason, therefore, every 
possible cause which might lead to a re-opening of those wounds 
should be avoided. On the assumption that a higher interest-bearing 
. stock must be issued, which in parenthesis I do not accept, can any- 
thing be done to avoid increasing the annual payments of the tenants ? 
It seems possible. 

No additional charge can in justice be placed upon tenants. 
Depreciation of guaranteed Irish land stock is largely due to disorder 
in Ireland, and it is hard that landlords should suffer for that ; but 
some sacrifice may in equity be expected from them because their 
position contrasts favourably in two respects with that of the tenants. 
The Act of 1903 carried out Land Conference recommendations for 
landlords more accurately than it did those affecting tenants, and 
the money market has moved in their favour. The Land Conference 
considered that trustee securities would yield 3} or at most 34 per 
cent., and they were justified in that assumption in 1902. But since 
then the powers oi trustees have been enlarged, and gilt-edged securi- 
ties have so decline’: in value that there can be little doubt that if the 
Conference met to-day they would amend their report by substituting 
33 or 4 per cent. ‘lis appreciation in the income to be obtained 
from trustee securities is due to exactly the same causes operating 
on the money market as have produced the deadlock in the provision 
of funds for financing the Act. The landlord who sells to-day can 
invest to an advantage proportionate to the disadvantage which is 
experienced by the Government in placing Irish land stock. 

The Treasury is entitled under the terms of the Act to revise the 
Vor. LXIV—No. 382 4B 
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distribution of the grant in aid commonly called the bonus as frota 
the 1st of November last. The bonus, I may explain for the benefit 
of English readers, was the sum provided as a free gift by Parliament 
to bridge the difference between the sum which the tenants could 
afford to pay and that which the landlords could afford to take. It 
was calculated that one hundred millions would suffice to transfer 
the title of agricultural land in Ireland from the owner to the occupier. 
Twelve millions were given as a free bonus to be distributed at the 
rate of 12 per cent., the rate to be revisable every five years. Of this 
twelve millions, rather more than 8} millions have been distributed 
or are distributable upon agreements for sale already lodged, and 
there remains of the bonus only about three millions for the aid of 
future transactions. The exact value of outstanding property cannot 
be accurately estimated. Mr. Wyndham put the whole amount at 
100,000,0007. Mr. Birrell assesses it at 180,000,000/. It is impossible 
to read Mr. Wyndham’s speech on the introduction of the new Bill, 
without coming to the conclusion that though his estimate was a 
little too small, Mr. Birrell’s estimate is a great deal too high, and 
it is perfectly certain that if the Act is kept within its legitimate 
field of operation, the original estimate of 100,000,000/. will not need 
to be increased beyond 20,000,000/. or at most 30,000,000/. Whether 
that be so or not, the Chief Secretary held out hopes that an additional 
grant in aid will be made. It will indeed be wise of Parliament if it 
will make a fresh grant in aid sufficient to bring up the bonus to 
12 per cent. on whatever sum is required to complete the operation of 
land purchase ; but the rate of distribution of the bonus should be 
lowered. The difference between a 2} per cent. and a 3 per cent. 
stock must be met somehow. It can be met only in one of three ways. 
By increasing the tenants’ annual payments, which is most inexpedient ; 
by a prolongation of the period of amortisation, which is also undesir- 
able ; or by diversion of a sufficient proportion of the bonus, a method 
which does not appear open to the same objection. Landlords have 
certainly benefited considerably by the state of the money market, 
and the rate of bonus could be equitably reduced. The bonus might 
be divided between landlord and tenant. The Treasury might be 
empowered to devote to the sinking fund sufficient of the bonus to 
balance the increasing interest the tenant will have to pay in con- 
sequence of the issue of higher interest-bearing stock; and the rest 
of the bonus should be distributable among landlords. Thus the 
additional burden would be borne without disturbing average prices 
or increasing the annual payments of tenant purchasers, and con- 
sequently with less friction than is likely to occur if annuity rates are 
increased and prices have to come down. 

Finality is the one object to be aimed at. Ireland can never be 
quiet until land purchase is allowed to proceed with all possible speed 
on fixed and approved lines. Such lines are incorporated in the Act 
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of 1903. That Act has proved its capacity, if financed, to deal with the 
problem, and its main provisions ought not to be interfered with. 
The condition of the money market cannot be foreseen. It may not 
be necessary to issue stock at 3 per cent., but if the bonus is applied 
in the manner suggested the variations in the market might be auto- 
matically met. Dear money means good investment for landlords 
and implies a lower rate of bonus. Cheap money means bad invest- 
ment and demands a higher rate of bonus. In the one case more, and 
in the other less, of the bonus would be retained by the Treasury. 
Fluctuations of the market might be met without injustice by periodic 
adjustment of the rate of distribution. The bonus is the one element 
of the Act of 1903 which it is enacted may be varied without infringing 
the provisions of that Act. 

What are called the Zones are, I gather from Mr. Birrell’s speech, 
to be in some way interfered with. I trust not. Objection to the 
Zones is a mere fad. The Land Conference decided against the 
opinion of some of its members, myself included, that sales should be 
direct between landlord and tenant. That being so the object of the 
Zones is to expedite sales. They mean that if the annuity payable 
on the agreed price involves a reduction on the rent stated to be a fair 
reduction by the Conference the sale was to go through without re- 
valuation of the land. If the reduction was less than the specified 
limit, re-valuation would be made in the interest of the mortgagee 
the State, and if the reduction exceeded the limit, the case would be 
investigated in the interest of the remainder-man to guard against 
an improvident sale. It is almost ludicrous of the Chief Secretary to 
declare in one sentence that his one object is to push on land purchase 
and in another sentence to speak of abolishing the Zones. If in all 
cases it is incumbent upon the Estates Commissioners to take expert 
opinion on the value of land, to hear evidence in the first instance 
and appeals, a century or more will not suffice to conclude land 
purchase in Ireland. 

A new method of applying the bonus is introduced. It is to be 
distributed in inverse proportion to the number of years given for 
the property. This sounds very fair, but is not. The encumbered 
owner can afford to sell cheaper than the unencumbered owner. He 
can find more profitable investment for his money. The proposed 
method of distribution imposes a penalty on prudence, and may 
possibly interfere with the wise provision of the Act which allows 
@ year’s arrears to be included in a purchase price. But it will benefit 
those among the landed gentry who are in the direst need and for that 
reason it may be unobjectionable. Under the Bill the charge for 
excess stock is very properly assumed by the State. The burden 
will not be serious, as the cash issue is limited to the fifty-two millions 
required to satisfy lodged agreeiments at the rate of five millions a 


year. Guaranteed 2? per cent. stock is offered in lieu of cash. The 
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loss involved is too heavy. The price should be 95, or the difference 
between par and market price should be equally divided between the 
Treasury and the recipient of the stock. No option of cash payment 
obtains in future transactions. Landlords must take the new 3 per 
cent. stock. It will be at a discount, and the bonus is reduced from 
12 to 3 per cent. The combined loss will be too great. In this case 
also the difference between par and market price should be shared 
between the landlord and the State; and an additional bonus is 
essential. Mr. Birrell’s object is to do all he can ‘to hasten the 
progress of land purchase.’ Has he in his anxiety for greater speed 
pulled the wrong lever and put on the brakes? The Bill in its present 
condition appears admirably designed to bring land purchase in 
Ireland to a full stop. 
Space forbids any real consideration of the congested districts 
problem. It differs in one important respect from what may be 
termed ordinary land purchase. In the latter case it is simply a 
question of enabling an occupying tenant to purchase the landlord’s 
interest and thus become the owner of the fee simple of his farm. 
In the former case, and looking at it in its simplest form, untenanted 
land is required either to add to existing un-economic holdings or to be 
carved into small but economic holdings upon which migrants from 
4 congested district may be settled, and in the case of untenanted land 
both interests lie in the owner. 

It cannot be denied that the contemplated action of the State is 
contrary to all the teachings of political economy, and is flying right 
in the ‘face of the rigid Manchester school of Free Traders who have 
always claimed that trade and industry should be permitted to find 
their own natural channels and ought not to be diverted by artificial 
means. But the terrible condition of the congested West fully justifies 
the interference of the State, even though the land acquired may be 
diverted from a more profitable to a less profitable use ; but the opera- 
tion will be expensive, and I doubt if the allocated funds will prove 
sufficient. 

The Chief Secretary, with delightful naiveté, leaves the vexed 
question of migration for Ireland to decide for herself. He cannot, 
he says, offer police protection to migrants. But nevertheless he must 
settle whether land is to be compulsorily acquired solely for the relief 
of congestion, or may be devoted to other purposes. 

Compulsory purchase is to’ be introduced. I have no horror of 
compulsion, of course on fair terms; and I would like to see it 
universally applied for many reasons, among them, because partial 
application seems likely to cause much confusion. Compulsory 
purchase and cash payments will be proceeding alongside of 
voluntary sales and payments in depreciated stock, and, to add to 
the confusion, two departments will be engaged in the same operation 
in the same locality. Therein lies the weak point in the proposals 
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of the Bill. The Congested Districts Board has in the matter of land 
purchase proved a comparative failure. They have done some good 
work in developing fisheries, improving stock, fostering small indus- 
tries and in technical education, and all that business is to be trans- 
ferred to the Board of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. The 
Estates Commissioners have bought land more readily and cheaper 
than the Congested Districts Board, and the land purchase business 
of the Board might with advantage be transferred to them. Over a 
great part of the country two departments with their separate establish- 
ments will be working side by side, perhaps in harmony, perhaps 
in discord, at precisely the same operation—land purchase. The 
Estates Commissioners who understand the business are restricted 
in their area, and in many counties will be unable to act save 
by permission of the Congested Districts Board. The area of the 
Congested Districts Board, who do not understand the business, is 
enlarged, and they are invested with extraordinary powers. Three 
bodies are doing the work of two, and Ireland is saddled with great 
and unnecessary expense. 

To sum up the situation. The Land Act of 1903 was a great 
measure conceived in an Imperial spirit designed to effect a revolution 
in land tenure in Ireland necessary for the well-being, not only of 
Ireland but of Great Britain and the whole Empire. It has proved 
successful beyond the dreams of the most sanguine ; but its success 
has proved its undoing. The Treasury are unable to find money to 
finance the Act, without incurring a loss which the Government 
decline to sanction. The finance of the Act of 1903 has been severely 
criticised. Considering that 24 per cent. Consols stood at 931% when the 
Act was passed, Mr. Wyndham was justified in assuming that sufficient 
money could be raised by the issue of stock bearing 23 per cent. 
interest. He was wrong, but if ‘virile agitation’ had not been 
preached in Ireland, and if sounder financial methods had been adopted 
by the Treasury, losses on flotation would have been comparatively 
small. That matter cannot be investigated in this article, but two 
facts are patent. Disorder has depressed Irish land stock, and the 
Treasury have not acted as prudent borrowers. They have neglected 
favourable opportunities of obtaining comparatively large sums, sums 
in excess of their immediate requirements, and have been forced to 
borrow when opportunities were unfavourable. Why his Majesty’s 
Government have shot a new Land Act upon the country at a 
period that makes it impossible that it can be passed or even dis- 
cussed this Session, is past all finding out. They had all the 
material before them, and might have put forward their proposals 
at least nine months ago. It would have cost a mere trifle to carry 
on the Act of 1903, while Irishmen had an opportunity of calmly 
considering a matter of such vast importance to their country. It 
will cost a mere trifle to carry on the Act now for a short time, and 
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that is probably the best solution of the difficulty before us. Finality 
is the one thing necessary if Ireland is to be saved from perpetual 
turmoil. Finality was reached by the Conference and the Act of 
1903. No one will deny that the whole great peaceful revolution 
would be accomplished under that Act in five or six years’ time if 
funds could be provided ; and there is no reason why under the same 
favourable circumstances the settlement of the congested districts 
question should not have proceeded pari passu with it. It is all a 
question of money. True statesmanship would recognise the wisdom 
of charging the votes with the annual sum necessary to provide excess 
stock. With the payment to Ireland of arrears due to the develop- 
ment grant, and with better methods of finance, the annual sum re- 
quired could not be over a quarter of a million for a limited number 
of years ; and it would be a gradually declining charge. A peaceful 
Ireland would not be dear at the price. It seems a pity to re-open 
a closed question, to offer encouragement to the forces of disorder, 
to run the risk of throwing Ireland off the peaceful path of reform 
and material development which the great majority of her people 
desire to tread, and all for the sake of a sum that represents less 
than one halfpenny in the pound on the amounts annually voted by 
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